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KPUcartion. —The Rev. W. HUTCHIN- 

SON, B.A., Master of the Grammar School, Howden, Yorkshire, 
RECEIVES into his house a LIMITED NUMBER of BOARDERS. 
Terms from thirty to forty guineas per annum, according to age. 


DUCATION Married Clergyman, 
Graduate of Cambridge, residing on his Living, wishes to take 
FOUR BOYS between the ages of eight and twelve, to EDUCATE for 
Public Schools, &e. The Religious Character would be carefully formed. 
The Pupils would live at the same table with the Clergyman, “and find 
akind home. The village is very healthy, in the best part of Berks, 
near Windsor. Terms, inclusive, 1000. per annum. References of a high 

character can be given 

Address “A, B.,” Post-office, Bracknell, Berks. 


}DUCATION.—A Graduated Beneficed 
4 Clergyman, RECEIVING only SIX PUPILS into his House 
would be happy to fill up the THREE VACANCIES which have just 
occurred. From more than twenty years’ successful experience in 
Tuition, he flatters himself able to satisfy the most anxious Parent. 
Terms moderate. 
Address “ A. D.” Seissitt Parsonage, Huddersfield. 


1) DUCATION with a Clergyman.—A Graduate 


of Cambridge, r siding in a quiet and healthy locality, experienced 
and successful in Tuition, receives a Limited Number of PUPILS, to 
prepare them for the Universities, Public Schools, Military Colleges, &c. 
‘Terms, 100/. a year, if under sixteen years of age. Considerable Reduc- 
tion in the case of Clergymen's Sons. 
Address, ‘“‘ The Incumbent,” Flockton Parsonage, near Wakefield. 

















4 DUCATION.—A B. A. of OXFORD, Scholar 
4 of his Coleg: , Wishes to Engage himself as PRIVATE TUTOR 
in a Gentleman's Family. The Advertiser has studied the French 
a ps and can five satisfac’ tory reference EC. 
“B.A.” Office of THE Critic, 22, Essex-street, Strand. 








CURACY WAN ‘TED, with a good Family 


House, Field, and Garden: sole huiin. Stipend not less than 

a per annum, in the counties of Norfolk or Hants preferred, and near 
a railway station. 

Address, prepaid, “ Rey. H. M.,’ 


A CURATE of long standing requires £200 
+ to save him and a Young F amily from ruin, He trusts that some 
of those to whom God has given wealth will aid him in this low strait 
by the loan of this sum, or any portion of it. Full particulars will be 
given, and reference to Dignitaries of the Church. 

Address “Rey. LL.D.,” care of Mr. JOUN 
Stationer, 95, Grafton-street, Dublin. 


XO the BENEVOLENT.—A CLERGYMAN 


of Thirty-three Years’ standing having involved himself in diffi- 
culties by the erection of a Parsonage House on his small Incumbency 
(under 1004 per annum), makes this appeal to a benevolent public, 
under the bope that it may meet the eye of some good Christians who 
may be abe and willing (by loan or otherwise) to rescue him from 
impending ruin, by the threatened sale of his goods and chattels. His 

liabilities are 300/. 
N. The Editor of THE CRITIC will receive any Subscriptions on his 


behalf 


" Cottishall Rec 


Norwich. 











TALLOW, Wholesale 














RIVATE TUITION.—A _ Married 
Clergyman, Graduate in Honours, M. ie Oxon., RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS to EDUCATE for the Universities, or to prepare for 
Holy Orders. The house is large and commodious, beautifully situated, 
standing in its own 2 twelve miles from London, The highest 
references can be give’ 
Address “ Rev. R. B.,” "Church A iation, South 





treet, Strand. 


UGBY, ETON, HARROW, &c.—In a long 


established SCHOOL, of high reputation, very healthily situated 
in a Midland County, Gentlemen's Sons are PREPARED for the 
PURLIC SCHOOLS, and the Naval, Military, and East India Colleges. 
The Pupils so prepared have uniformly maintained a good position, and 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. Terms, SEVENTY 
GULNEAS a year. 
For further information address “The Rev. A.Z.,” Church Association, 

Southampton-street, London. 


AN TED immediately, a GENTLEMAN as 

n ASSISTANT in a small private CLASSICAL and MATHE- 

MATICAL. SCHOOL, where his services would be required from 7 A.M. 

to5P.M. He will have Breakfast and Dinner with the Family, and 

muy obtain Lodgings at a reasonable rate in the Village. Salary, 50. 

per annum. A knowledge of French and German would be advan- 

geous. 

Direct “M. R.,” Mr. HARRISON, Bookseller, Briggate, Leeds. 


I 
HE GRAMMARSCHOOLof HEVERSHAM, 
near Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, Head Master Reverend J. H. 
SHARPLES, M.A., ‘ormerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
The Master - accommodate in his house about Fourteen Boarders at 
401, 352. or per annum§ according to age. Connected with this 
School are deved Exhibitions to the Universities, open to all Pupils, of 
from about 50d. to 1001. per annum. 
Exhibitioners in 1851 
lalen College, Cambridge .. « TR 














J. MASHEDER, Ma 










J. Y. STRATTON, Magdalen College, Cambridge 751. 
R. A. WHALLEY, Magdalen College, Cambridge 75l. 
G. H. BALDWIN, Trinity College, Cambridge ae 


R. TOWNSON, Queen's College, Oxford . 
The School (which is 1 iafleg thorough repair, will be itor! ENED 
MONDAY, January 19, 185: 


BE ERNARD HOUSE, the POLYGON, 

uwhampton, offers not only great Facilities for Obtaining a 
Sound E CERT EDUCATION, with every Accomplishment necessary 
for the Domestic ana Polished Gentlewoman, but a fair opportunity of 
acquiring several Langtwpog For the Daughters of Parents going 
abroad, the delicate in health, tar neglected in education, as well as for 
those who, through recent events, have tft France. this Establishment 
would be highly valuable. The salubrity of «5 gituation, its extensive 
premises, and unusually liberal domestic arrangenents, with first-rate 
advantages in Educ ation, matured by long and successra experience 
under the ever watchful eye of an anxious mother, render it wormy the 
attention of those who have Young Ladies to place out. 


S?: MARGARET’S COLLEGE, Creiff, 
Perthshire, for the EDUCATION of YOUNG L ADIES. 
Visitor—The BIsHoP of ST. ANDREWS. 
Principal—The RE . yRUM, M.A. 
Lady ‘Superintendent—Mrs. LE <DRU M. 
Head Governess—Miss DONNE 
Second Governess—Miss WARD. 
French Governess—Mademoiselle JEANLN. 
German Governess— 
Singing — FREDERICK HELMORE, Esq., Choir Master to His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. 
Drawing—F REDERICK ALLSOP, 
Dancing—Madame APOLLINE ZUINGLE 

The subjects taught at this Institution combine, w ith all the branches 
of a solid and polite education, the most careful moral and religious 
training. 

The Spring Term commences on the 9th of January next; and as 
only a limited number of additional pupils can be ace ommodated, early 
applications for admission will be necessary. 

Prospectuses, containing terms and other particulars, may be obtained 
from the Reverend the aaa together with any further information 
required. 
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sq. 






LEXANDER LENDRUM, M.A., Principal. 
St. Margaret's College, c rieff, 9th Dec. 1851. 


ERMAN.—HERR HAIN, from the Berlin 


University, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
begs to call the attention of Schools and Private Parties to his new and 
approved system of TEACHING GERMAN, which enables his pupils 
to read, speak, and correspond in a short time. Private Lessons and 
Classes at the residences of the pupils, or at HERR HAIN’S, on moderate 
‘terms. Heferences to the first established schools, Members of the 
Learned l’rofessions, and several ladies of distinction. 

Apply personally, or by letter, to HERR HALN, 35, London-street, 
Fitzroy Square. 











SCHOOL and CLERICAL AGENCY.—The 
Rev. J. CAMPBELL respectfully solicits the attention of the 
Clergy and Principals of Schools to his REGISTER of ASSISTANTS, 
r. C. has on his List Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, and well- 
qualified English and Foreign Masters in every braneh of Education. 
—A GOVERNESS INSTITUTION is connected with the School and 
Clerical Agency, conducted by Mrs. CAMPBELL, for Supplying Ladies’ 
Schools and Families with Governesses and Professors.—No charge to 
Principals, and no charge for Registration.—-Curates Supplied and Schools 
Transferred. 
School and Clerical Agency, 14, Warwick-court, Holborn. 
* 





O INVALIDS.—Change of Air.—Cornwall. 


—A PHYSICIAN, retired from London practice, to a most 
salubrious part of England, having a large airy residence, is desirous of 
RECEIVING a BOARDER. No locality can offer a greater certainty of 
Relief in Chest Affections, or the injurious consequences of residence in 
the Tropics, or large towns. The highest references, clerical and 
medical. 

For further particulars, apply personally at THE CRITIC Office ; 
letter, to “ M.D.,” care of the Mayor of Lostwithie 





or by 








NC TI E. sinleaid - 


sTrpen . r 
T° the SUBSCRIBERS of the CRITIC, 

LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL.—Many Country Subscribers 
having inquired if the Publisher of THE Crrric would send them Books 
lately Published, he begs to say that he will readily forward by return 
af post any Books the peiees of which are transmitted to him by Post- 
office Order. 

He will pay the Postage on all Books whose price is above 6s.; for 
Books below that Price, the Postage (Sixpence) must be added to the sum 
transmitted. 

On orders of 21. and upwards, 10 per cent. discount may be deducted. 

N.B. Post-office Orders to be made payable to Mr. JOHN CROCKFORD, 


at the Post-office, Strand. 

) and PORT RAIT-ENG RAVER on WOOD, begs respectfully to 
) execute all orders entrusted to him with 

promptness, and a due regard to moderateness in charges. T. G., with 

confidence, offers his services to Printers, Publishers, &c., and begs to 

inform thew that specimens of every variety of work may be seen at 

his Offices, 170, Fleet-street, London. 


T° SOLICITORS, SURVEYORS, 

AUCTIONEERS, and the Public generally.—Maps, Plans, Law 
Forms, Fac-similes, Circulars, Book Illustrations, and every description 
of LITHOGRAPHY and RAVING executed at J. 2 I's Litho- 
graphie Offices, 56, Greek-street, Soho-square, with strict regard to 
execution, moderate charges, and punctuality. Estimates forwarded by 
return of post. 


T° GENTLEMEN about to PUBLISH. — 

HOPE and CO., Printers and Publishers, 16, Great ‘Marlborough- 
street, London, undertake the PRINTING and PU BLISHING of BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, &c. The Works are Printed and bound in 
the best manner, very greatly under the usual charges; while in the 
Publishing Department every endeavour is made to promote an ex- 
tensive sale. Authors will SAVE CONSIDERABLY by employing Hore 
and Co. 


jpTHOGR APHY and ENGRAVING. 


—Estates, Plans, Drawings of Machinery, Manufacturers’ 
Pel Illustrations to Works of Science, Landscapes and Portrai 
Cards, Circnlar Letters, &c.; Bankers’ Notes and Cheques, Certificates, 
Bills 0f Bxchange and L ading, Invoices, Cards, &c.; and every descrip- 
tion of Engraving and Lithographing, by the first artists and workmen, 
at the lowest current of charges. 

WATERLOW and SONS. 65 to 68, London Wall, London. 


> ‘ + 
THE ARTISTS SKETCHING 
COMPANION.—(Registered May 5, “1851. No. 2806.) 

E. WOLFF and SON have rece ntly invented a new SKETCHING Com- 
PANION for the use of Artists, which will be found to supersede every 
thing of the kind as yet introduced, and will present to artists increased 
facilities when sketching from Nature. It is made to contain all that is 
desired for immediate use, viz :—A Solid Sketch Block, with Drawer, 
for Colours—!srushes—Sketching Pencils—Creta Levis, or Cr¢ ryons— 
Two Cups, or Dippers, and Water Bottle. Its shape is that of any 
ordinary Sketch Book, and in bulk does not occupy a greater space. Its 
contents may be varied according to fancy or convenience. 

May be had of C. E. CLIFFORD, 30, Piccadilly; L. Hoventon, 30, 
Poultry; and of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers ; 

AND AT THE MA} NUFACTURERS, 23, CHURCH-STREET, 
SPITALFIELDS, LONDON, 








R. THOMAS | GILKS, DRAUGHTSMAN 
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E WOLFF & SON'S CRETA Lovis, 
4e or, PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in Cedar, in various 
colours. 

E. WOLFF and SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that they 
have, by the introduction of great improvements in their CRETA 
LAEVIS, enabled it to be used ‘the same as the ordinary pencil; and 
effects can now be produced equal to water-colour drawings, without 
the use of water or any other fluid, the various colours blending together 
with perfect harmony, beauty, and richness; they do dot rub off, and 
the drawings may be kept in a portfolio with safety. To be had of all 
Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers, and of the Manu- 
facturers, at the following prices :—Leather box, containing a set of 
twelve, 7s. each ; eighteen, 10s.; twenty-four, I4s.; thirty-six, 21s. In 
sets as above, without box, at 6s. per dozen; Lake and Cobalt, 12s, 
May be had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as above, 6s. per 
dozen, box included. (See Specimens at the Great Exhibition, Hyde Park, 
Class 30, No. 129.) 

PURIFIED CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS perfectly free from 
Grit, may be entirely erased, and will maintain a Firm Point, Manufac- 
tured by E. WOLFF & SON, = Charch-street, Spitalfie!is, London. 
The following are the degrees: H., HH., HHH., HHHH., F., FF., HB., 
ENMB., BB., BBB., BBBB., wien 

* This Pencil is particularly recommended for Writing and Counting- 
house use. 

E. WOLFF & SON have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, and 
various other large establishments. 

MANUFACTORY, 23, CHURCH-STREET, SPITALFIELDS, LONDON. 




















INE 

the 5th of every succeeding month. 
can be received, or the desc riptions 1 
the 25th of the month preceding the sz ale, and pareels of music, in large 
or small quantity, must be transmitted by that date in order to their 
proper description and insertion in the catalogue. 
at the sale whic’ h have arrived too late for the catalogue. 
catalogues of sales of music at this 1 

of importance for many 


% Music and Musical Instruments. 
MESS RS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, in 


compliance with numerous requisitions upon the subject, beg to 


announce their intention to hold their SALES of MUSIC and MUSICAL 
DD 1 


8 periodically, the first of such sales to take place on 

ANUARY 7, 1852, and to be continued on or about 
Musical instruments of any kind 
ty be forwarded, not later than 








No lots can be o ffered 
The 

use, embracing nes ev 
rs past, nlways open for reference. 
191, Picear lilly, (established 1794.) 














MUDIE has so increased and arranged his Librar 
published work of ee merit or 
obtained without delay by E 






leading work. 
ample “supply is provided of all the principal new works as they appear. 


Philosophy, and Travel. 
added. 








M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— 


January, 1852. 
In order to promote the circulation the best New Booka, C. E. 
'y, that any newly- 
general interest may be 
SVERY SUBSCRIBER of ONE GUINEA 
NNUM, and by AL L FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS 
EAS and UPWARDS. 
comprises from Twenty to Two Hundre “d Copies of every 
Fre: sh copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an 

















1¢ preference is given to works of Hist 


The best works of 


ry, Biography, 
Fiction are 


Religion, 
also freely 


A prospectus will be forwarded on application to CHARLES EDWARD 


MUDIE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 





BOOKS, PAMPIILETS, SAYS, POEMS, 


= 
B ATEMAN and HARDWICKE, P RIN ‘TERS 
and PUBLISHERS, 38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, 
LONDON, respectfully announce to Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of 
Publishing Literary Productions, that they possess ample Founts of 
Type, calculated for handsomely and expeditiously PRINTING BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, &c. B. and H. can secure for works printed by them the 
advantage being published in the best manner calculate d to secure 
extensive circalation. 

















500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Blackwood’ s . 
Magazine, &c., on good pape r, well pressed & VW 6 
1,000 Ditto 5 10 0 





Forwarded (carriag art of m. Specimens of 
Type, with INST RE r r 1 NS TO AUT Hi Rs Ss : fo wr slating the extent 
and cost of manuscripts when printed, transmitted on receipt of Four 
Postage-stamps. 


+r ‘ 
EX (GRA VINGS and ETCHINGS. 

A choice COLLECTION, Ancient and Modern, on SALE at 
reduced prices, comprising the best works of the most distinguished 
Masters, among whom may be named, Raphaecl-Morghen, Longhi, 
Wille, Edelinck, Bervic, Rembrandt, W colle: tt, Strange, Sharpe, 
Earlom, Browne, Bartolozzi, &e., &c. The Prints are in fine condition, 
and have been selected from the collections of Sir Mark Sykes, Lord 
Aylesford, the Duke of Buckingham, &c. 

The Second Part of a new Catalogue will be forwarded on the receipt 
of two postage stamps, and they may also be had of the Importers of 
English Books in most of the cities of America and Evrope. 

GEORGE LOVE, #1, Banhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
*%* Established above sixty years. 


( 1OOD STATIONERY, Carriage Free.— 
x Cream Laid note-paper, small, Is. 9d. per ream; envelopes to 
match, 2s. 9d. per 1000; full size note paper, 3s. and 4s. per ream; the 
best thick, 6s. per ream; adhesive cream laid letter and note size 
envelopes, with or without your own initial, &s. 6d. per 1,000, 4s. 6d. = 
500; letter paper, 6s., 8s., 12s., and 14s, per ream; good foolseap, 12s 
per ream; prime blotting 25s. per ream; the best cartridge samy or 
brown paper, 30s. per ream. Quill pens, 4s. per 100. The best black or 
red wax, 3s. 9d. Led pound. Steel pens, ls. per gross; Cedar pen- 
holders, 6d. per doz 

ROBERT KE TR, Chichester Rents, Lincoln’s-inn, London. 

PANORAMA of NIMROUD, AN {CIENT 

NINEVEH. —BU RFORD'S “P ANORAMA, Leicester-square, is 
just = ENED. EW includes the Recent Exe: avations, a 
‘Palaces, and Relics of Antiquity discovered by A. H. Le Esq. ; th 
Tigris and Zab, and the Chaldean and Kurdish Moun 


iv 
Jerusalem, and the Lake of Lucerne are open. tmission, Is, each, or 
2s. 6d. the three. Schools half-price. Open from 10 till dusk. 


PRITISH SHELLS and FOSSILS: 
R. DAMON of WEYMOUTH, has directed his attention to the 
above branch of CONCHOLOGY, and, oured by the prolific nature of 
the Dorsetshire and neighbouring coasts, is enabled to offer carefully- 
named collections at the following very moderate pric es — 
100 Species, a several of each Species, £2 12 6 

















































200 ditto eee eos eee ove 660 
300 ditto oe ose 1212 0 
400 ditto 


Specimens s safe ly transmitte “A by post. 
R. D. has always for Sale a large COLLECTION of the FOSSILS from 
> REGIS and other _ of Dorset, including Saurians, Fish, 
ite, Ophiura, &c. 
Improved Dre sdges for collecting Shells. 


(SOCHIN CHINA FOWLS.—An Amateur 


/ who obtained two prizes for this breed at the late Great Poultry 
Splendid Fowls to 








Labels for British Shells. 





show at Birmingham, has Several Pairs of these 
dispose of. Also a Few Cocks separately 
Appl y te JOSEPH LEMON, Post-office, 


rPHE SAC RED D and PROP HE TIC HISTORY 
of EGYPT. The Author of a Small Work, entitled, “ THE LAND 

J T: THE SCRIPTURAL NOTICES AND PROPHECIES CONCERN~- 

i r GRATUITOUSLY, a FIRST EDITION 
red to incur the trouble and expense of 
The Work was subscribed for by the late two Archbishops 
and ill health alone prevents the Author from 


Sandbac i Cheshire. 









Pr ublishing i it. 
of Canterbury and York; 
carrying the intended publication of it pe Tsonally, into effect. 


Critic Office, 





Apply to * A.B. 


| ARE BOOKS —Just published, G. Gancra’s s 
CATALOGUE of one of the finest and most important COLLEC- 
TIONS of RARE BOOKS ever offered to Amateurs by any Bookseller. 
It consists of about 5,000 Works: 200 vols. Black Letter, Fine Manu- 
scripts, Block Books, Books printed upon Vellum, Romans de Cheva- 
lerie, Early Poetry, Novellieri, Faceties, Mysteries, the rarest Aldines 
and Elzevirs, Chronicles, Early Travels, Languages of South America, 
Books on Hunting, Cookery, &c. First Editions of the most important 
Works in Italian, French, Spanish, Greek, and Latin Authors, &c. 
Nearly two thousand volumes have been bound Sauzonnet, Niedree, 
Cape, Duru, Lortic, Bedford, Clarke, and Hayday the cost of from 
lis. to 1. per volume.— Will be sent to Amateurs, on forwarding 
Twelve postage stamps to G. GANCLA, 73, King’s-road, Brighton. 


issex-street, Strand. 






























MACARONEANA; on, Histoire de la Poésie 
Macaronique chez touz les Peuples: avec Extraits, Notices, &c. Par 
M. OCTAVE DELEPIERRE, et publiee aux frais de G. GANCLA, 
1 vol. Svo. price 8s., or by post, 9s. Only a small number of copies 


pplication must be made to G. GANCIA 
resting Work will have its place in every 


having been printed, early 
This very important and inte 
Library. 
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Eighteen Pence, 
JOURNEY, 


ERS 


Just published, price 
THE LONG RAILWAY 
Other Poems. By HENRY STEBBING D.D., 

Also, lately, by the same Author, 
JESUS: a Poem, in Six Books, price 5s. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 


and Co., 





Just published, One Vol 3s. 

NEW GRE EK DEL o C EU $ phen to the 

Arrangement of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar, with a 
LEXICON and APPENDIX by the Rev. Hl. C. ADAMS, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and late Assistant and Master at Win- 
chester College. 
270, Strand. 

Author is in the Press. 


London: D. NUTT, 
A LATIN DELECTUS by the same 


e 6s. cloth, Sixth E sditior 
\OBBE TTS . NGLISH HOU SEKEEPER; 

or, Manual of Domestic Management.—Containing: Advice on 
the Conduct of Household Affairs, and Instructions co neerning the 
Store-room, Pantry, Larder, Kitchen, Cellar, and Dairy; for the use of 
Young Ladies who conduct their own Housekeeping. 3y Miss 
COBB a! A i 
A. Con 








, 137, Strand, where all the Works of the late Wm. Cobbett 
are published. 


Second Edition, elegantly bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


BYE INTS to be REMEMBERED in 
4 HISTORY of ENGLAND 








to the Present. Related in the words of the best 
Writers, oe ld Chronicles, Poets, and modern Historians, forming a 
series of interesting Narratives of the most remarkable occurrences in 
each reign, with reviews of the Manners, Domestic Habits, Amusements, 
Costume, &c., of the People; on a new and original plan. By 
CHARLES SELBY. 

London : DARTON and Co., 
n 8vo., price 2s. 6d. (by post, 3s.) 
( \OD’S ME RCIES. in RELATION to the 


CHI RCH 8S MISSIONS: a Sermon preached at St. Anne's 


from the Earliest Time 





Holborn-hill. 











Church, Dungannon, August 31, 1851, in Behalf of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, on occasion of Com- 
memorating the Third Jubilee of the Society. By the Rev. WILLIAM 





QUAIN, A.M., Rector of Drumglass, Diocese of Armagh. 
and Additions. 


RIVINGTONS, St. Paul's Church-yard, and Waterloo-place. 





New Work on Ist January, Price Is. ; by Post, 1s. 6d., 
HE CHURCH EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
for 1852. Compiled for the guidance of Clergymen and others, or 
Promoters of National or Parochial Schools; also for Teachers, Pupil 
Teachers, and Candidates for Training; and intended as a means of 
reference to Training Institutions, to the various sources of Aid, and 
generally to the Plans now in operation for promoting Church 
Education 
Sold at the National Society's Depository, Sanctuary, Westminster ; 
and by all Be voksellers. 





Now re: may, Pric e 2s. “cloth gilt. 


TH E CASTLES and ABBEYS of 
ENGLAND. By W. BEATTIE, Esq., Illustrated with Twenty- 





seven Engravings on Steel, and numerous Wood-cuts from Original 
Drawings. By W. H. BARTLETT, Esq. This Volume comprises 
Chepstowe Castle, Tintern Abbey, Raglan Castle, and the various 


interesting remains on the Welsh border. 


London: HALL, VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-Row. 





Pr RESENT —— FOR YOU a PERSONS. 
iis day is publishe 
y ry r TDN 
A YOUNG rR AVELLE RS JOURNAL of 
4 a TOUR in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. Foolscap 8vo. with 
Sixteen illustrations, 6s. cloth gilt 
Also, just published, 

The OCEAN QUEEN and the SPIRIT of the 
STORM. By W. H. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of “ Peter the Whaler.” 
With four beautifully coloured illustrations, 5s. cloth gilt; or with the 
plates plain, 4s. " 

T. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


Just published, One Vol. 12mo., « cloth, 

KEY to the EXERCISES ant PROSE 
ra COMPOSITION contained in the Practical Guide to the Study 
and Grammar of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. By C. A. FEILING, 
German Master at the R. M. Academy, Woolwich, and the City of 
London School. 


l.endon ; D. Nutt, 270, Strand, 
Who has also published, by the same Author, A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to the STUDY and GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, l2mo., 
roan, 5s. 
COURSE of GERMAN LITERATURE, 12mo., roan, 6s. 
AMUSING AND INSTRUC TIVE RE resi FOR THE RAIL 
OR STEAM-BO! 


On the Ist of January will be ce price Sixpence, 


THE LIBRARY OF LEGENDS. No. I. 


Containing : 
The Studio of Van Eyck, 





The Canon of Liege, } 

A Tale of the Beggars, The Rat's Tower, 
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Co Subscribers. 


To ensure regularity of account, we shall be obliged by trans- 
mission of the subscriptions due at Christmas, and future 
payments at Midsummer and Christmas. If, to save trouble 
to both parties, subscribers will add the subscription for a 
year in advance, and transmit it by post-office order, the cost 
of the order may be deducted, but not otherwise. 

Tae Fourta QuARTERLY Part, for 1851, is now ready, price 
3s., or the Monthly part for December, price 1s., for con- 
venience of Book-club, Colonial and distant provincial circu- 
lation. 

The Publisher is now enabled to furnish a few sets of the 
numbers already published of the present volume of Tue 
Critic. This announcement is necessary, as some sub- 

ibers were, a short time since, disappointed of obtaining 
such sets. 








The Editor of Tue Critic iz desirous of entering into an en™ 
nt witha literary resident in Northern and in 
Southern Germany; in Italy; in Spain; in Sweden; and in 
Denmark, for a periodical letter, containing intelligence of the 
progress of literature, art, and science, in those countries. 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 


‘“* H."—Professor Napier. 

The Diary is not adapted for our columns. Thanks, nevertheless, 
for the author's polite offer. 

A madman’s reverie is declined. 

“E. W.” (Liverpool.)—Such a summary of events would make 
Tue Critic a newspaper, and no unstamped copies could be 
issued. The other subject will have consideration. It is 
designed to be popular and not professional. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. What- 
ever is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer ; not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


THE CRITIC, 
Lonbon Literary Sournal. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Wira the present number we commence a new 
year and a new volume, and with a still fast 
increasing list of Subscribers. 

Some improvements have been adopted in the 
typographical arrangements of the contents. 

The Advertisements are printed, as promised, 
in a smaller type, so that we are enabled to make 
room for the gratifying increase in their number, 
without trespassing too much upon the reader. 

We have been enabled to complete many of the 
arrangements, some time since announced as in 
progress, for the perfecting of the comprehensive 
plan designed for THe Critic. 

A Monthly Review of Architecture is commenced 
in this number, by a distinguished writer on that 
subject. It is to be treated popularly, as an art; 
esthetically, and not scientifically. 

Another accomplished pen has undertaken to 
present a comprehensive Summary of the Progress 
of Science. 

An Artist of reputation has commenced the 
like relation to Art and Artists. 

Another contributor will devote himself to a 
Review of Music and Musiciune 

A distinguished Naturalist will present to our 
readers, at intervals, a like Summary of the Pro- 
gress of Natural History. 

We have secured from a Parisian Literateur a 
supply of the Literary, Artistic, Dramatic, and 
Scientific sayings and doings of France. 

We are seeking similar sources of intelligence 
from the other countries in Europe. 








PROTECTION FOR AUTHORS, ARTISTS, 
AND COMPOSERS. 


‘THE pending treaty with France for the establish- 
ment of an International Copyright, followed as 
it is sure to be by similar arrangements with other 
countries in Europe, if not with America, has 
made an urgent necessity of that which has been 
long desirable for many purposes—the establish- 
ment of a Society among Authors, Artists, and 
Composers, and the Proprietors and Editors of 
the Periodicals, for the protection of their 
Copyrights and for other purposes of mutual 
advantage. 

If the convention be carried out, copyright will 
extend to translations; to our popular Authors 
this will be an immense boon; on the other hand, 
the Dramatists of France, from whom we borrow 
so largely, will require to be paid for the use of 
their inventions. All this will require vigilance 
and pecuniary means such as can scarcely be 
expected from individuals, and especially from a 
class so proverbially careless as are the Authors. 

The Dramatic Authors’ Society has proved the 
advantages of association for the establishment of 





a machinery which, at a small cost to each, will 
protect the rights and interests of all. 

We propose the establishment of a similar 
Society for the protection of Authors and Artists 
generally, and our best aid shall be given to its 
formation. 

Its objects may be thus briefly stated. 

To protect the property of Authors in their 
copyrights at home and abroad. 

To provide for Authors legal advice in the dis- 
posal of their copyrights, without cost to them. 

To negotiate with foreigners the sale of the 
privilege of reprinting or translation. 

To promote the extension of a law of Copy- 
right throughout the civilized world. 

Generally to advance by all legitimate means 
the interests of Authors, Artists and Composers, 
as such. 

The machinery of such a Society will be very 
simple. A room and a clerk constantly attend- 


ing; and a Committee of seven or eight, chosen | 


by the members, by whom the business shall be 
directed. 

A Solicitor, paid by a salary, to advise any 
member in any matter relating to authorship, and 
to settle for him, and protect his interests in, the 
assignment of his copyrights. 

Nothing more would be necessary. The entire 
cost would not exceed 200/. per annum. ‘The 
funds of the Society would, however, be increased 
(as in the case of the Dramatic Authors’ Society) 
by a small percentage on the moneys that may be 
obtained by means of the Society for the negotia- 
tion of foreign copyrights. 

A subscription of not less than half a guinea 
per annum from Authors, Artists and Com- 
posers, and two guineas from Proprietors of 
Periodicals, or Publishers, to constitute mem- 
bership. 
is consequent upon the greater advantages which 
they would necessarily derive from the Society. 

Authors, Editors, Artists, Composers, Proprie- 
tors of Copyrights, and Publishers, to be admis- 
sible as members. 

Persons willing to give us active assistance in 
the endeavour to carry out this Society, and 
Authors, Artists, &c., willing to join it, are 
requested as soon as possible to communicate by 
letter with the Editor of Tne Critic, at the 
Office, 29, Essex-street, or personally to any of 
the contributors to this journal. 








BARBARISM. 


Ir would scarcely be credited, did not the eye 
bear painful testimony to the fact, that Lord 
Sermovr has actually compelled the Zoological 
Society to raze to the earth the elegant building 
which had been erected in the gardens in the 
Regent’s Park, for the reception of Mr. GovLn’s 
magnificent collection of Humming Birds. 

The Society prayed for a year’s respite, not 
merely for their own benefit as cultivators of 
Science, but for the amusement of the public. 

In vain! It was not in the bond! Lord 
Seymour could not permit the violation of the 
strictest letter of the lease. 

And yet this Martinet is the very same Lord 
Sermour who, for the benefit of his own class, 
could unscrupulously appropriate a portion of the 
public gardens at Kensington, taking from the 
pedestrians for the advantage of the equestrians. 

This was a detriment to the public; but the 
elegant wooden structure in the Gardens injured 
or offended no person, and was a source of pleasure 
and instruction to thousands. If it was necessary 
to prevent the establishment of a right, half a 
dozen lines of written acknowledgment would 
have secured this end. 

An act of more wanton, profitless, meaningless, 
shabby barbarism than this has not occurred in 
our time. 

It is a disgrace to the government in whose 
name it has been perpetrated. 

Happily it has failed in its purpose. The 
Society has found another site for it. 





THE NEW POET. 


The higher subscription of the latter | 
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Ir is with much pleasure that we present to our 
readers another complete poem from the pen of | 


Mr. ALEXANDER Situ, the new Poet, whom it | bee 
has been our good fortune to introduce to the | ,, 


public. It will justify all the anticipations that | 
have been formed of his genius from the extracts | 
already published here. It also reveals another | 
interesting fact, that he would write a good drama. | 
Unmistakeable dramatic powers are visible in | 
this fragment. . 





TWO CENTURIES AGO. 
FROM THE OLD BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. * 
(The 1st to the 15th January, 1652.) 


1. PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 2. THE ME- 
TROPOLIS. 3. THE PROVINCES. 4. SCOTLAND. 
5. LITERATURE. 

1. Thursday, 1st January.—In the year 1643, or 

1644, “ Wirhall, in the county of Chester,” a very 

loyal district of a very loyal county, was “ under 

the power of the King,” and “the King’s oath 
against the Parliament was generally taken there 
at that time;” which circumstance (there being 
no “oath by ballot,”) bore hard upon the few 
persons in that quarter of Puritan principles, and 
disposed to side with the Parliament against the 
King. Three men, George Bale, Richard Coven- 
try, and Robert Leen, persons seemingly of some 
means and respectability, did flatly refuse to take 
said oath; but were at last, alas! bullied into 
taking it by the Reverend George Burches, the 
minister of Woodchurch, in Wirhall, a clerical 
gentleman hot for the King. When Sir William 
Brereton, the Puritan member for Cheshire, came 
down to his county, however, to forward the good 
cause, he got zealous aid from these three per- 
sons, and it is on evidence that they “have 
always been affectionate to the Parliament, for 
the same have suffered very much by imprison- 
ment and otherwise, have been trusted and 
employed in the Parliament’s service, and have 
discharged the same faithfully,” all of which, no 
doubt, procured them many enemies. So that 
some evil-minded informer brought them as 
delinquents before the County Committee of 

Sequestrations, and, on testimony borne by the 

Reverend George himself to their having taken 

the oath for the King, their goods have been 

seized, and the rents and profits of their lands 

sequestered. Last June they appealed, with a 

true statement of the facts, to the Commissioners 

for compounding in London, and the ease was so 
clear that the Commissioners recommended them 
for pardon. But it is only to-day, New Year’s 

Day of 1652, that their member, Sir William 

Brereton, procures a resolution of the House con- 

firming their pardon, and ordering them restitu- 

tion of their property. How long the poor fellows 
have been hanging on, I know not; but evidently 
it is a case of great hardship. If such things are 
done in the green tree, what will be done in the 
dry? If zealous Parliamentarians are so dealt 
with and afflicted, what must be the tortures 
suffered by Royalists—even those who are now 
content to sit quiet under the powers that be? 

The Lord General Cromwell has long been of 

opinion that the honourable House should pass 

an “ Act of Oblivion,” and so heal the sores of a 

bleeding country. Last spring and summer, 

accordingly, a bill of that kind was before the 

House, but it is very pleasant for Honourable 

Gentlemen and their committees to have half the 

property of the country at their disposal, and the 

bill was dropped. With the Lord Genera”: -2- 

appearance in Parliament, however, after the 

Battle of Worcester, it was got in motion again; 

and it is said, in well-informed circles, that the 

Lord General has expressed himself very strongly 

on the matter to certain leading members of the 

House; and hopes are entertained that the act 

will be passed this spring. Some people whisper 

that the Lord General is trying to make “ poli- 
tical capital” by the course he now pursues; but 
really, as scarcely anything “transpires” of what 
the Honourable House does, and nothing at all of 
what it says, this appears to me a most unfounded 
charge against the Lord General. For the rest, 
the Lord General’s influence with Honourable 
Gentlemen is not nearly so great as could be 
wished. We know very well how strongly he 
objects to the system of putting all power and 
place into the hands of Honourable Gentlemen, 
and a mvuuth ago there was even a resolution 
passed with a view to reform in that particular, 
but nothing comes of it. To-day, again, for 
instance, it is resolved that Colonel Downes, an 
honourable and gallant officer, who has been very 
active on the Committee of the Army, shall 

“have the sum of three hundred pounds paid 

unto him, for his pains and service for the public 

in the Committee of the Army for the last year.” 

Perhaps the honourable and gallant officer has 

n threatening to retire into private life; “un- 

mitting attention to the public service incom- 


patible with duty to my family,” and so forth. 


So that it is further resolved, “that it be specially 


* Commons’ Journals, Vol. VII., p. 51, &e.; King’s Pam 


phlets (British Museum), large 4to., No. 58; small 4to,, No 
517; and 8vo., sub dato; Godwin'’s History of the Common 
| wealth, Vol. III., &e. &e. 
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recommended to Colonel Downes, and that he be 
required to take special care of the business of 
the Committee of the Army, as formerly he did, 
until the Parliament take other order,” of which 
there is not the slightest chance. The Council of 
Officers is sitting at Whitehall, and cannot get a 
settlement of the arrears due to the army in 
Scotland ;—what will it think of this ready grant 
to the honourable and gallant officer? 

Friday, the 9th January.—To-day, the House is 
taken up almost entirely with cases of grievance 
arising out of the lately-enacted Navigation Laws. 
Cargoes of goods from foreign countries, shipped 
in foreign bottoms, not those of the countries 
which produced the goods, but so shipped before 
the passing of the Navigation Laws was known in 
those foreign countries, have been detained by 
the officers of customs; and the owners, British 
subjects, make appeal to the Honourable House. 
There is “Samuel Mico, of London, merchant,” 
who “employeth some thousands of the people of 
this Commonwealth in making of manufactures 
of wool to be transported beyond the seas ”—a 
large “employer of labour”—Samuel and _ his 
fellow-petitioners afford a peep into the details of 
the English commerce of those days. 
had sent his woollens to “ Alicant, in Spain,” and 
had ordered in return “the beginning of this 
vintage in raisins, aniseeds, almonds, figs, and 
some wines.” Then there are the Eastland mer- 
chants—the merchants trading with Norway— 
who import from that wild country, “hemps, 
potashes, flax, iron, linen, hops, wood, sturgeon, 
tar, and tallow.” Then “t'e merchants of Lon- 
don trading to Bourdeaux,” who import from fair 
France, “aqua vites, feathers, prunes, kids and 
goat skins, vinegar, canvass, and rosin.” To all 
of them, save to the Bourdeaux merchants, the 
House accords release of their goods. After 
which, Lord Commissioner Lisle reports from the 
committee appointed to name persons out of the 
House to consider the question of Law Reform— 
a list of names they have pitched upon. “ Mr. 
Matthew Hale,” a well-known name, leads off; 
after him, ex officio as it were, “William Steele, 
Recorder of London,” and some five-and-twenty 
others; among them Major-General Desborough, 
Mr. Hugh Peters, the “celebrated preacher,” Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, a soldier or two more; 
the rest, I presume, are chiefly barristers of six 
years’ standing. 

Thursday, the 15th January, is a most important 
day for Honourable Gentlemen. A week or two 
ago, a petition was presented to the Honse from 
one Josiah Prymatt, Leather-seller, of London, 
complaining of Sir Arthur Haselrig, a noted and 
leading Member. According to this petition, 
Josiah was the proprietor during the years 1647-9 
of certain coal-mines in the County of Durham, 
in which he sank some 2,000/. and let them to 
two under-tenants, George Grey, the younger, 
and George Lilburn, Esq., they bringing him in 
some 5,000 a-year. Whereupon Sir Arthur 
Haselrig, then Governor of Newcastle, had them 
sequestrated under false pretences, and appeal 
being made to the Commissioners for Compound- 
ing in Londen, no justice was to be had, so 
powerful was Sir Arthur's influence. According to 
Sir Arthur’s version, however, Prymatt is a man 
of straw, and the real complainant is George Lil- 
burn, or rather his nephew, Licutenant-Colonel 
John Lilburne, “ Noisy Jehn,” of whom it was 
said, that if he were alone in the world, John 
would quarrel with Lilburne, and Lilburne with 
John. What the truth is, I do not pretend to 
know, only that the petition is respectfully 
worded so far as the Honourably House is con- 
cerned, though very inculpatory of Sir Arthur 
and the Commissioners fyr Compounding; that it 
was drawn up chiefly by Major Wildman, John 
Lilburne having confessed at the bar of the 
House that he “was by when it wae penned,” and 
‘that he liked it well.” Add to this that John 
is a Democratic-Socialist, and has plotted and 
pamphleteered against the Parliament ever since 
the King’s death; the Lord General and Harry 
Marten having got him out of more than one 
scrape. ‘To-day, however, he is doomed. Sir 
Arthur and his friends have mustered in great 
force, and one is almost sorry for John. Harry 


Samuel | 








Marten and afew more evidently share the feeling, 

and thinking that the House is too susceptible | 
and too vindictive, wish to leave and take no part 
in the coming penal proceedings. Whereon the | 
question is put “that the door be shut,” and 
Harry be condemned to sit it out. Ayes 32, 
Noes 27, “Colonel Marten and Colonel Lister ” | 
being tellers for the latter. However, even after | 
this vote, Harry, Sir Gilbert Pickering and three 


others, solemnly demanding it as a favour, “have 
leave to go forth.” Then the steam of Honourable 
Gentlemen gets up, and clause after clause of the 
petition is voted untrue. “The question being 
propounded that this petition is false,” an honour- 
able gentleman moves “that the word ‘ malicious’ 
be added,” and another “that the word ‘scan- 
dalous’ be added.” This thing is resolved, and 
that, and at last, the House having been at it all 
the day, it is “ resolved that candles be brought 
in.” ‘Their arrival adds new vigour to the wrath 
of the House. Prymatt’s poor petition is to be 
burnt by the common hangman; he himself is 
fined seven thousand pounds—three thousand to 
go to the Commonwealth, two thousand to be 
shared among the four maligned Commissioners 
for Compounding, and other two thousand to be 
paid to Sir Arthur Haselrig “for his damages; ” 
it is worth while to be called names at such a 
price! Lilburne is mulcted in the same fines, 
and is banished the British dominions, if found in 
which, after thirty days, he is to suffer death as a 
felon. Really, Honourable Gentlemen are carry- 
ing things with a high hand. If they were as 
zealous in promoting the common weal, as in 
showing their own thinness of skin, we should be 
in a fair way towards a settlement of the nation. 

2. The metropolitan press seldom deigns to 
report anything that is going on in London itself; 
foreign affairs and communications from the 
country, almost exclusively occupying its columns. 
However, it is to be gathered that the new year 
is opening with “misty, dark, cold, freezing 
weather,” very depressing for the spirits, and Mr. 
Whithorn, accordingly, advertises briskly. Here 
he is: “People that are melancholy and dis- 
tracted are kept and preserved from danger by Mr. 
Whithorn, living in Bishopsgate-street-without- 
the-gate, London, near the Red Lion Inn, right 
over against the Sun, in the house where the 
French ministers have lived for many years. 
Those whose cure is intended may have the 
advice and direction of the learned daily frequent- 
ing his house to visit their patients.” Not a bad 
arrangement if you want to consult a variety of 
medical men. The reader saw the corpse of the 
Lord Deputy landed at Bristol, and on New- 
year’s day, the newspapers report that “it is at 
Somerset House in the Strand. Great prepara- 
tions are making for his funeral. Good part of the 
army here are to attend it.” Next day the respec- 
table inhabitants of Shoreditch were shocked with 
the first appearance in their quarter of one of the 
many strange sects that are starting into life in 
England. “This day,” writes a horrified editor, 
“a new generation of men and women called 
Ranters, assembled together in Holloway Court, 
near Shoreditch, where they acted a most diabo- 
lical tragedy ; denying the deity of Gon, detesting 
against the being of a Gop, and the immortality 
of the soul.” This I take to be an error. The 
Ranters are strong antinomians, but surely not 
what the editor asserts them to be “corresponding 
with Atheists, who hold an opinion against divine 
providence, and fancy to themselves that oaths 
and blasphemous execrations are the only accep- 
table motives of a true life and conversation. 
But the contrary is evidenced by many examples ” 
which from “ Sir Walter Raleigh ” to “ Balthazar, 
king of the Chaldeans,” the editor expatiates on 
through three pages of leading article! 

3. A month or so ago, as the reader saw, the 
House of Commons voted the taking away of the 
excise on homebrewed beer, which, as the following 
letter from Shrewsbury testifies, has been not 
unthankfully received, although a certain “ vested 
interest” grumbles a little. ‘There is nothing 
worth knowledge in these parts. We enjoy quiet- 
ness with great contentment,” happy population 
of Shrewsbury, “having our eyes fixed towards 
the proceedings of those above us, waiting and 
expecting what settlement we shall have. The 
votes that have taken excise from private families 
give great contentment to the people, though the 
common brewers begin to murmur, and think it 
will cause those to brew their own beer that did 
not before.” Well! suppose they do. 

It was very sad tohear (as we did lately) how 
ill the Presbyterians and others at Nottingham 
behaved to the pious soldiers quartered there; 
and it is gratifying to have by another letter from 
Nottingham (dated January 2nd) a better report 


| of that district. Thus at Newark, Worksop, and 


Mansfield, we learn that the soldiers “are well 
respected of the people of the towns, and almost 


| all of them quartered at private houses, and the 


townspeople do desire them, few or none, in Inns, 
Alehouses, and Taverns.” Most wonderful of 
all, even the inhabitants of Newark, “a people 








famous for malignancy formerly, are now very 
loving to the soldiers,” although “the latter do 
the same things as they do at Nottingham, to 
wit, meet to pray together and preach one to 
another.” Passing to some original speculation, 
this correspondent demands an act of oblivion 
“which would give so great content in all parts,” 
and is strong “for the taking away of tithes.” 
Not that, as is often foolishly supposed of men of 
his way of thinking, he is for the “voluntary 
principle.” By no means. ‘“ Able men of parts, 
gifts and godliness,” are to be paid out of the 
fund accruing from the tithe of each county col- 
lected into one treasury.” The evils of the 
“voluntary principle” are well known to this 
correspondent; how with it ministers are rendered 
“vassals to their parishes, or else driven to their 
shifts. And truly Ido know that many honest 
preachers are forced, by reason of a livelihood, to 
bank with, or hide the truth. And not so much 
as to declare it, much less practise it. And all 
is, if they should do it, they lose the love of the 
parish, and so must perish, which is a sad case.” 
Alas! too true. 

The state of the Gospel in Wales, illustrated in 
a former article by an extract from a letter from 
Hereford, is a matter of more than ordinary 
interest, inasmuch as the Parliament’s conduct in 
regard to this is one of the chief backslidings 
alleged against it in Cromwell’s first speech after 
his forcible dissolution of it. The Protector 
says :* 

In that case of Wales (of establishing a preaching 
ministry in Wales), which, I must confess, for my own 
part, I set myself upon—if I should relate what dis- 
countenance that business of the poor people of God 
there had (who had men watching over them like so 
many wolves, ready to catch the lambs so soon as they 
were brought forth into the world); how signally that 
business was trodden under foot to the discountenancing 
of the Honest People, and the countenancing of the 
Malignant Party of this Commonwealth! I need but 
say it was so; for many of you know, and by sad ex- 
perience have felt it to be so. Aud somebody I hope, 
will, at leisure, better impart to you the state of that 
Business of Wales, which really to myself and officers, 
was as plain a trial of their spirits (the Parliaments’ 
spirits), as anything, it being known to many of us that 
God had kindled a seed there indeed hardly to be 
paralleled since the Primitive Time. 


Since no other “somebody” comes forward, 
let us hear “ R. W.,” who writes from Brecknock 
to The Weekly Intelligencer, of January 6th: “’Tis 
a vast revenue,” quoth R. W.,—the church revenue 
of South Wales. “The one moiety of the pre- 
sentative benefices in South Wales (being well 
employed,) would maintain a sufficient number 
of able teachers there, and every church should 
be well supplied, and the people fully satisfied.” 
Evidently a petition to this effect has been sent 
to London, signed by respectable and influential 
persons, justices of the peace and others, but has 
not met with the best reception. Nay, “R. W.” 
even mentions a “rumour that our justices of 
the peace are thorefore put out of the commission 
of the peace, and a new commission come down 
to sume persons that are very inconsiderate ;’— 
hence, perhaps, the wrath of my Lord General. 
Lastly, and to conclude, “ We hear also that all 
letters are penned,” that is, after the manner of 
sheep, “and intercepted in the garrison of Here- 
ford, which come from the petitioners in the 
country to their agents in London, And all pos- 
sible means are used to prevent intercourse and 
correspondence between them.” And now for 
the other side of the Tweed. 

4, With the new year, we hear that Edinburgh 
“begins to fill,"—a “very great confluence of the 
gentry and ministry from all parts,” in expecta- 
tion of the coming of the English Parliament’s 
Commissioners. Monk commands in the North; 
the Majors-General Lambert and Dean are busy 
in the South, putting quite a new face upon all 
manner of matters. Cedant arma toga, runs the 
saying: here is the converse of it. “Several 
Scotch suitors made their addresses unto the 
honourable Committee of Officers at Leith.” 
Would the Gallant Officers kindly settle our “wee 
bits o’ pleas?” Certainly. The suitors are 
“duly satisfied with quick dispatch of justice ;” 
whereas some of the suits “had hung sixteen 
years without any period put to them in their 
old judicatories.” So that it is thought that ever 
Scots wha ha’ “begin to read the Lord’s dispen- 
sations of love and kindness towards them” in 
getting them conquered by the English. Not 
only law reform, but police and sanitary reform, 





* Carlyle’s Cromvel! (First Edition), Vol. IT., p. 197. 
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do the English bring with them. By beat of | should be forced to put his hand into his pocket, 
English drum it is proclaimed that the inhabi- |and relieve the poor and needy. Really the 
tants of Edinburgh “do from henceforth hang |« yoluntary principle” is quite at a discount. On 
Fite ema rete waaay 7 er yt a | the 7th, came out from the Oxford press, a Fune- 
oors from the sixth hour at ni 0 the ninth | ,, r ski T ; > ma 
hour.” Further, “that the = al closes, and Henkes that tant of Pea's—t Cor. veer “See yo 
wynds of Edinburgh be cleansed within fourteen | hy enlarging on the words “ Brethren the time is 
pom = rong te time to nue Fur- |short,” for, says he familiarly, “Custom, you 
pag toe a ge trad cares io rare * anew cet — ~ to - ay — he — 
anc vir g ‘ ’ to think a pity. On the 6th, we have a secon 
forth any filth or water from their windows, upon edition of. “ Spiritual experiences of sundry 
pain of ahr spanagronge 3s fo t0 shillings sterling, | believers, held forth by them at several solemn 
the pour of the town.” | Unexceptionsble is your |MeeisUeash ac mie Miagesty” Charles ai, neler 
: : : aple 18 ) |riences such as his Majesty arles IL, nev 
Calvinism, and respectable your Covenant ; but | got in “ Mr. Brown's presa f The reporter and 
let us have, if you please, a little more cleanli- | editor is “ Vavasor Powel, Minister of the Gospel,” 
— ; 'an Anabaptist minister at Blackfriars, colleague of 
On the 11th, Sir Harry Vane and the other | My, Feake; both of them popular preachers and 
Commissioners were visible at Berwick, and | destined to get into trouble one of these days for 
upon the fifteenth day of January came down | « meddling with politics.” The 10th gives birth 
boners a vy ra a and Castle | to two productions of a lighter kind. The one 
f ar, Sg = mar be at euc hes aieviom | has the title (with pictorial frontispiece to match.) 
or them. ieir instructions are to negotiate | « A Cat may look at a King,” and is a brief 
a legislative union; for Scotland is not, like Tre- « Kings of England,” written with much asperity 
pon hg be treated engl conquered ——— The | from a republican point of view. Poor James I. 
otch ministers are very clever with their logic; | js handled at the greatest length and with the 


but I think they »"l find Sir Harry a match for |greatest virulence. Richard Ceur de Lion is | 


them. dismissed in a few sentences of which the last is: 

5. The “publishing season” opens with some « f{e dies by a poisoned arrow, and leaves two 
briskness at the new year; theology being in the | Jastards.” The other production is to meet the 
ascendant. On New Year’s Day, philanthropy | tastes of young ladies and young gentlemen at 
emits a quarto pamphlet with the title: “ A New | this festive season; “The Card of Courtship or 
Year's Result in favour of the Poor, &c., &ce., &c., | the Language ; fitted to the humours of all 
discussed by way of Conference between Mean- | degrees, sexes and conditions,” an amusing little 
well and Experience: By Sir Balthasar Gerbier, | manual of the tender passion, but not suitable for 
Knight,” of which the drift is that everybody | review in the grave historic page. And on the 
14th, Mr. James Howell, the author of the Fami- 
liar Letters, in the Fleet at present for debt, but 





* A Diary of Public Transactions, &c. By J. Nicoll. Edin- 
burgh, 1836 (Printed for the Bannatyne Club), sud dato. 
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PHILOSOPHY. | of the ring finger; that men weigh heavier dead than 
bs . ic alive; that Jews stink; that there is a climacteric year; 
The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Edited by StMon | that there are several passages for meat and drink, and 

Witkin, F.R.S. Vol. I., containing Four Books | gych like. 

of Vulgar Errors. London: Bohn. The refutations of these fallacies are creditable to 
Everyropy has heard of Browne's Vulgar Errors, | the enlightenment and knowledge of the accomplished 
but how many have read it? Everywhere it is lauded | physician. The only drawback to the pleasure of 
as one of the most learned, most wise, and most amus- | perusal is the profusion of learned words in which he 
ing prcductions of the age ix which it appeared, but of | expresses himself. 
all our six thousand subscribers, how many have perused | = — 
twenty pages of the original ? ai ot fifty; pro- 

y pag the original ? Certainly, not fifty; p BIOGRAPHY. 


bably, not ten. This is partly dune to the difficulty 
there has been in obtaining rk. at ex i , me ; 
eighsadoete py tage ayy. Tadeo inane Lord George Bentinck; a Political Biography. By 
B. Disraevt, M.P. for the City of Buckingham. 


now removed, for Mr. Bonn has added it to his 
London: Colburn & Co. 


Standard Library, so that, for a few shillings, it may | 
not only be read, but possessed. 

This edition is very carefully prepared. It opens; WHat does Mr. DisraELt mean by a political 
with Dr. Jonxson’s Life of BrowNe, and a supple- | Biography? Biography is the written life of a 
mentary memoir by the Editor. ;man; not a fraction of existence, a portion of acts 

Perhaps some of our readers may wish to know what | and thoughts, his doings in one department of his 














the title means, and what the vook js about. Be it | duties, but a narrative of all that constitutes the | 


then known to them, that the first book, “ containing | man and the life of the man. Even with those 
the general part,” as it is quaintly expressed, treats of | who, like Prrrand PEet, were statesmen born and 
common errors, and thcir causes, which he assigns to | bred, politics were but a fragment of their whole 
an erroneous disposition of humanity; to misapprehen- | being, and filled but one corner of the mind; and 
sion and fallacy, or false deduction; to credultty and | a history of their political lives would have no 
supinity, and to obstinate adherence to antiquity and | pretension to the title of a Biography. Much less, 
authority. He then inflicts the lash upon “ authors | then, is that of a statesman whose political career 
who have most promoted popular conceit,” and winds | extended to just three years; who emerged from 
up by referring to the endeavours of Satan, the father | being a master of calculation upon the turf to be 
of lies, all that was not explicable by other means. | a leader in the House of Commons for but thirty- 
In the second book, he addresses himself to what he | six months, when death prematurely removed him 
terms “ the particular part,” and here of popular errors | from the hopes of his friends and the fears of his 
concerning mineral and vegetable bodies, the most | opponents. 
notable of which are, concerning the loadstone: thata | To those who, with us, had anticipated a full and 
pot full of ashes will contain as much water as it would | faithful account of the whole career of so remark- 
without them; that a carbuncle gives a light in the able a man; who had looked forward, as for the 
dark; that porcelain lies under the earth a hundred | revelation of a psychological phenuuiwuun, to the 
years in preparation; that mistletoe is bred upon trees, | manner in which the characteristics, that after- 
from seeds which birds let fall thereon (in which, by | wards distinguished Lord GrorGe Bentinck in 
the bye, the vulgar were more wise than the philoso- | the House of Commons, had been displayed in 
pher, for mistletoe is so bred), the Glastonbury thorn, | youth, and in maturity; why such a mind was 
&e., &e. |content with the inglorious, if not degrading, 


The third book treats of popular errors concerning | occupation of the turf, and the companionship of 


animals; of which the most remarkable are—that an | jockeys and blacklegs; what inspiration from 
elephant has no joints; that the horse has no gall;| without or from within gave the impulse to a 
that a badger has the legs on one side shorter than the | different direction of his great abilities; how the 
other; that a bear brings forth her cubs unshaped; | manifestation was first exhibited; by what pro- 
that a salamander lives in the fire; that peacocks are | cess he threw off the old and put on the new 
ashamed of their legs; that whelps are blind nine days; | character, and what was the change thus effected 
that the chicken is made out of the yolk of the egg in his thoughts, his feelings, and his manner. 
(another error of the philosopher, and truth of the | All this would have been the proper subject for a 
vulgar), and so forth. | biographer: we had looked for this and we had 

The fourth book discourses of the vulgar errors | a right to do so; and we have aright, therefore, to 
concerning man, as that only man hath an erect figure; | complain that Mr. Disraexi has disappointed us, 





|making a good deal by literature,* publishes a 
| philosophic and ontologic treatise: “The Vision; 
or a Dialogue between the Soul and the 
Body. Fancied in a Morning Dream,” a piece 
| worth more attention than I can give it. His 
| brother philosopher, Mr. Hobbes of Malmesbury, 
‘is, as the reader knows, at large and in Paris. 
| But everywhere, alas! hard is the lot of the 
| thinker. Here is what a Paris correspondent in 
those days writes to the Mercurius Politicus, a 
| Journal not ably edited by Marchmont Needham, 
the friend or familiar of Mr. John Milton, author 
|of Comus; a Masque, and other works:—“ Mr. 
| Hobbes (he that wrote the Book of Common- 
| wealth) sent one of his books as a present to the 
| King of Scots”—His most gracious Majesty 
| Charles II.—“ which he accepted, in regard he 
| had formerly been his Tutor in the Mathematics. 
| But being afterwards informed by some of his 
| priests "—not Mr. Brown, but Papists, I fear— 
| that that book did not only contain many prin- 
| ciples of Atheism and gross impiety, but also such 
as were prejudicial to the Church, and reflected 
dangerously upon the Majesty of Sovereign 
| Princes; therefore, when Mr. Hobbes came to 
| make a tender of his services to him in person, 
he was rejected; and word brought him by the 
Marquis of Ormond, that the King would not 
admit him, and withal told him the reason. By 
| which means, Mr. Hobbes declines in credit with 
| his friends there of the Royal stamp.” Better, I 
| think, like Mr. Howell, be in the Fleet Prison, 
| and hold dialogues between Soul and Body, so 
| long as they keep together! 

| F. Esprnasse. 





* Wood's Athenee O.ronienses : sub voce. 


URE. 


in passing it over altogether and presenting 
nothing more than what is, in fact, a history of 
|the three years of the Parliamentary struggle 
|against the repeal of the Corn-Laws under the 
championship of Lord GeorGre Bentinck, and in 
which the subject of the biography, as it is wrongly 
termed, occupies no more space than he must 
| have done if, instead of having his name upon the 
| title page, the work had been avowedly a History 
| of the House of Commons for those three memo- 
| rable years. 

| Being thus defective in performance of that 
which its title promised, is there compensation in 
' the attractiveness of the composition? From Mr. 
| DisraEwt the world expects brilliancy of writing, 
| pungency of satire, some wit and a dash of poetry. 
He has already written and spoken so well, that 
we measure him by himself, as his own standard. 
We are not content in him even with that 
which we should term clever in other authors, 
much less mediocrity. In this respect, also, the 
readers of this volume will be disappointed. Well 
written it is, but it falls far below his own level. 
Manifestly he has endeavoured to subdue his 
impulse to write as an author, under the 
recollection that he fills now another character, 
has other responsibilities, and will be tried by a 
different class of writers and by different standards 
|of criticism. Hence a certain forced sobriety of 
tone, which has the appearance of stiffness, and 
an assumed pomp and formality of expression 
which amounts to positive prosiness. ‘This was, 
perhaps, unavoidable in the circumstances under 
which he now appears before the public, and espe- 
cially with a subject that was so immediately 
associated with his position, as occupying the post 
| that had been vacated by the premature death of 
the frieud whuse short political career he had 
| undertaken to record. But it is not the less a 
fact, nor the less to be lamented by us, whose duty 
it is to deal only with him as an author, and to 
mark the progress or decline of his literary career, 
without any reference to his political personality. 
Whatever their opinions of himself, his party or 
his political views, all persons connected with 
the literary class cannot but be delighted at the 
self-achieved honours won by a member of their 
own body, and feel that in Mr. Disraecr their 
order has been exalted; and the more that in his 
rise he has never for a moment forgotten the class 
whence he has risen, and has been, and is, as we 
have reason to know, desirous by all the means in 
his power to promote its interests, advance its 
respectability and assist its worthy members. 
Thus much is due to Mr. Disraewi, and we are 
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glad of this opportunity to make public a fact so 
creditable to him, especially as, in the discharge of 
our critical duty, we have been compelled to point 
out the short-comings in this the latest work of 
his accomplished pen. 

With the politics of this Biography we have no 
concern; we must leave that to be discussed by 
the newspapers ; our duty is strictly limited toa 
review of it as a literary work. Of its merits as 
a composition we have already spoken. Of the 
topics discussed we cannot treat, for they are 
entirely political. Unfortunately, too, the events 
narrated are so recent and so well known that 
there is little of novelty to which we can direct 
the attention of our readers. The speeches of the 
noble Lord occupy no small part of the volume, 
and they cannot yet have passed out of the memory. 
Our extracts, therefore, can be but few, and we 
will endeavour to cull such as are the least likely 
to be familiar to the public. 


This is one of the few glimpses of his former | 


career. 
LORD GEORGE QUITTING THE TURF, 


He could scarcely have quitted the turf that day 
without a pang. He had become the lord paramount 


of that strange world, so difficult to sway, and which | 


requires for its government both a stern resolve and a 
courtly breeding. 
blackleg might quail before the awful scrutiny of his 
piercing eye, there never was a man so scrupulously 
polite to his inferiors as Lord George Bentinck. The 
turf, too, was not merely the scene of the triumphs of 
his stud and his betting-book. He had purified its 
practice and had elevated its character, and he was 
prouder of this achievement than of any other connected 
with his sporting life. Notwithstanding his mighty 
stakes and the keenness with which he backed his 
opinion, no one perhaps ever cared less for money. His 
habits were severely simple, and he was the most gene- 
rous of men. He valued the acquisition of money on 
the turf, because there it was the test of success. He 
counted his thousands after a great race as a victorious 
general counts his cannon and his prisoners. 


Here is a sketch, in DisrAELi’s happiest man- 
ner, of the 


CHARACTER OF LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


Although he took no part in debate, and attended the 
house rather as a club than a senate, he possessed a 
great and peculiar influence in it. 
interest, and often with extraordinary regard, by every 
sporting man in the house. With almost all of these 
he was acquainted; some of them, on either side, were 
his intimate companions and confederates. 

His eager and energetic disposition; his quick per- 
ception, clear judgment, and prompt decision; the 
tenacity with which he clung to his opinions; his frank- 
ness and love of truth; his daring and speculative 
spirit; his lofty bearing, blended as it was with a sim- 
plicity of manner very remarkable; the ardour of his 
friendships, even the fierceness of his hates and pre- 
judices; all combined to form one of those strong cha- 
racters who whatever may be their pursuit must always 
direct and lead. 

Nature had clothed this vehement spirit with a 


material form which was in perfect harmony with its | 


noble and commanding character. He was tall, and 
remarkable for his presence; his countenance almost a 
model of manly beauty; the face oval, the complexion 
clear and mantling; the forehead lofty and white; the 
nose aquiline and delicately moulded; the upper lip 
short. But it was in the dark brown eye that flashed 
with piercing scrutiny that all the character of the man 
came forth; a brilliant glance, not soft, but ardent, acute, 
imperious, incapable of deception or of being deceived. 

Although he had not much sustained his literary 
culture, and of late years at any rate had not given his 
mind to political study, he had, in the course of his life, 
seen and heard a great deal, and with profit. Nothing 
escaped his observation; he forgot nothing, and always 
thought. So it was that on all the great political 
questions of the day he had arrived at conclusions which 
guided him. He always took large views, and had no 
prejudices about things, whatever he might indulge in 
as to persons. He was always singularly anxious to 
acquire the truth, and would spare no pains for that 
purpose; but when once his mind was made up, it was 
impossible to influence him. 


In politics he was a whig of 1688, which became | 


him, modified, however, by all the experience of the 
present age. He wished to see our society founded on 
a broad basis of civil and religious liberty. He retained 
much of the old jealousy of the court, but had none of 
popular franchises. He was for the Established Church, 
hut for nothing more, and very repugnant to priestly 
domination. As for the in®ustrial question, he was 
sincerely opposed to the Manchester scheme, because he 
thought that its full development wonld impair and 


He had them both; and though the | 


He was viewed with 


| might subvert our territorial constitution, which he held 
| to be the real security of our freedom, and because he 
believed that it would greatly injure Ireland, and cer- 
tainly dissolve our colonial empire. 


After the many criticisms, so polished, so keen, 
so killing, which have been directed by the same 
lips against the great statesman who now also 
lives but in memory, the reader will peruse with 
interest the more matured, the kindlier, judgment 
passed upon a dead foe. 


DISRAELI'S PORTRAITURE OF PEEL. 


Nature had combined in Sir Robert Peel many ad- 
mirable parts. In him a physical frame incapable of 
fatigue was united with an understanding equally 
vigorous and flexible. He was gifted with the faculty 
of method in the highest degree; and with great powers 
of application, which were sustained by a prodigious 
mem. y; while he could communicate his acquisitions 
with clear and fluent elocution. 

Such a man, under any circumstances and in any 
spkere of life, would probably have become remarkable, 
Ordained from his youth to be busied with the affairs of 
a great empire, such a man, after long years of observa- 
tion, practice, and perpetual discipline, would have 
become what Sir Robert Peel was in the latter portion 
of his life, a transcendent administrator of public busi- 
ness, and a matchless master of debate in a popular 
assembly. In the course of time the method which 
was natural to Sir Robert Peel had matured into a 
habit of such expertness that no one in the despatch of 
affairs ever adapted the means more fitly to the end; 
his original flexibility had ripened into consummate tact ; 
his memory had accumulated such stories of political 
information that he could bring luminously together ail 
that was necessary to establish or to illustrate a sub- 
ject; while in the House of Commons he was equally 
eminent in expesition and in reply; in the first, distin- 
guished by his arrangement, his clearness, and his 
completeness ; in the second, ready, ingenious, and 
adroit, prompt in detecting the weak points of his adver- 
sary, and dexterous in extricating himself from an 
embarrassing position. 

Thus gifted and thus accomplished, Sir Robert Peel 
had a great deficiency; he was without imagination. 
Wanting imagination, he wanted prescience. Ne one 
was more sagacious when dealing with the circum- 
stances before him; no one penetrated the present with 
more acuteness and accuracy. His judgment was 
| faultless, provided he had not to deal with the future. 
| Thus it happened through his long carreer, that while 
he always was looked upon as the most prudent and the 
safest of leaders, he ever, after a protracted display of 
admirable tactics, concluded his campaigns by sur- 
rendering at discretion. He was so adroit that he could 

prolong resistance even beyond its term, but so little 
or that often in the very triumph of his 
| 

















manceuvres he found himself in an untenable position. 
And so it came to pass that Roman Catholic emancipa- 
tion, parliamentary reform, and the abrogation of our 
commercial system, were all carried in haste or in 
passion, and without conditions or mitigatory arrange- 
ments. 

* * * * * * 

As an orator Sir Robert Peel had perhaps the most 
available talent that has ever been brought to bear in 
the House of Commons. We have mentioned that both 
in exposition and in reply he was equilly eminent. His 
statements were perspicuous, complete, and dignified; 

when he combated the objections or criticised the pro- 
| positions of an opponent, he was adroit and acute; no 
speaker ever sustained a process of argumentation in a 
publie assembly more lucidly, and none as debaters have 
united in so conspicuous a degree prudence with prompt- 
ness. In the higher efforts of oratory he was not 
successful. His vocabulary was ample and never mean; 
but it was neither rich ror rare. His speeches will 
afford no sentiment of surpassing grandeur or beauty 
that wil! linger in the ears of coming generations. He 
embalmed no great political truth in immortal words. His 
flights were ponderous; he soared with the wing of the 
vulture rather than the plume of the eagle; and his 
perorations when most elaborate were most unwieldy. 
In pathos he was quite deficieat; when he attempted to 
touch the tender passions, it was painful. His face 
became distorted, like that of a woman who wants to 
cry but cannot succeed. Orators certainly should not 
shed tears, but there are moments when, as the Italians 
say, the voice should weep. The taste of Sir Robert 
Peel was highly cultivated, but it was not originally 
| fine; he had no wit; but he had a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and an abundant vein of genuine humour. | 
Notwithstanding his artificial reserve, he had a hearty | 
and a merry laugh, and sometimes his mirth was un- 
controllable. He was gifted with an admirable organ: 
| perhaps the finest that has been heard in the House in 
| our days, unless we except the thrilling tones of O'Con- 
| nell. Sir Robert Peel also modulated his voice with | 
| great skill. His enunciation was very clear, though | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








somewhat marred by provincialisms. His great defi- 
ciency was want of nature, which made him often 
appear, even with a good cause, more plausible than 
persuasive, and more specious than convincing. He 
may be said to have gradually introduced a new style 
into the House of Commons which was suited to the 
age in which he chiefly flourished, and to the novel 
elements of the assembly which he had to guide. He 
had to deal with greater details than his predecessors, 
and he had in many instances to address those who 
were deficient in previous knowledge. Something of 
the lecture, therefore, entered into his displays. This 
style may be called the didactic. 

* * * * * # 

Sir Robert Peel was a very good-looking man. He 
was tall, and, though of latter years he had become 
portly, had to the last a comely presence. Thirty years 
ago, when he was young and lithe, with curling brown 
hair, he had a very radiant expression of countenance, 
His brow was very distinguished, not so much for its 
intellectual development, although that was of a very 
high order, as for its remarkably frank expression, so 
different from his character in life. The expression of 
the brow might even be said to amount to beauty. The 
rest of the features did not, however, sustain this im- 
pression. The eye was not good; it was sly, and he 
had an awkward habit of looking askance. He had 
the fatal defect, also, of a long upper lip, and his mouth 
was compressed. 

One cannot say of Sir Rogert Peel, notwithstanding 
his unrivalled powers of despatching affairs, that he was 
the greatest minister that this country ever produced, 
because, twice placed at the helm, and on the second 
occasion with the Court and the Parliament equally 
devoted to him, he never could maintain himself in 
power, Nor, notwithstanding his consummate Parlia- 
mentary tactics, can he be described as the greatest 
party leader that ever flourished among us, for he con- 
trived to destroy the most compact, powerful, and 
devoted party that ever followed a British statesman. 
Certainly, notwitstanding his great sway in debate, we 
cannot recognise him as our greatest orator, for in many 
the supreme requisites of oratory he was singularly 
deficient. But what he really was, and what posterity 
will acknowledge him to have been, is, the greatest 
member of Parliament that ever lived. 

Peace to his ashes! His name will be often appealed 
to in that scene which he loved so well, and never 
without homage even by his opponents. 


In conclusion, we extract the biographer’s 
friendly but yet very fair description of 


LORD GEORGE IN PARLIAMENT. 


About to part, probably for many months, and listen- 
ing to him as he spoke, according to his custom, with so 
much fervour and sincerity, one could not refrain from 
musing over his singular and sudden career. It was 
not three years since he had in an instant occupied the 
minds of men. No series of Parliamentary labours had 
ever produced so much influence in the country in so 
short a space of time. Never was a reputation so sub- 
stantial bailt up in so brief a space. All the questions 
with which he had dealt were colossal questions: the 
laws that should regulate competition between native 
and foreign labour; the inter ference of the State in the 
development of the resources of Ireland; the social and 
commercial condition of our tropical colonies; the prin- 
ciples upon which our revenue should be raised; the 
laws that should regulate and protect our navigation. 
But it was not that he merely expressed opinions upon 
these subjects; he came forward with details in support 
of his principles and policy, which it had been before 
believed none but a minister could command. Instead 
of experiencing the usual and almost inevitable doom of 
private members of Parliament, and having his state- 
ments shattered by official information, Lord George 
Bentinck, on the contrary, was the assailant, and the 
successful assailant, of an administration on these very 
heads. He often did their work more effectually than 
all their artificial training enabled them to doit. His 
acute research and his peculiar sources of information 
roused the vigilance of all the public offices of the 
country. Since his time there has been more care in 
preparing official returns and in arranging the public 
correspondence placed on the table of the House of 
Commons. 

When one remembered that in this room, not three 
years ago, he was trying to find a lawyer who would 
make a speech for him in Parliament, it was curious to 
remember that no one in the space had probably 
addressed the House of Commons oftener. Thongh his 
manner, which was daily improving, was not felicitous 
in the House, the authority of his intellect, his know- 
ledge, and his character, made him one of the great 
personages of debate; but with the country, who only 
read his speeches, he ranked high as an orator. It is 
only those who have had occasion critically to read and 
examine the long series of his speeches who can be con- 
scious of their considerable merits. The information is 
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always full and often fresh, the scope large, the argu- | 
ment close, and the style, though simple, never bald, but | 


vigorous, idiomatic, and often picturesque. He had not | sense of Englishmen. But, to the calm spectator, it is 


credit for this in his day, but the passages which have | 
been quoted in this volume will prove the justness of | 
this criticism. As a speaker and writer his principal 
want was condensation. He could not bear that any- 
thing should remain untold. He was deficient in taste, 
but he had fervour of feeling, and was by no means 
void of imagination, 





RELIGION. 


Christian Duties ; as essentially conducive to progress 
in Spiritual Life. London: J. Masters. 1851. 
Dr. Horneck drew up, for his own use, and recom- 
mended for the use of other, the following systematic | 
routine of devout exercises: —“ To pray always; every'| 
morning to resolve to tie ourselves to certain rules of | 
living that day; every day to spend half an hour, or 
some such time, in thinking of good things; to study 
deep humility; to bridle our tongues; to watch against 
little sins; to keep a strict guard over our eyes; to 
make good use of the virtues and vices of our neigh- 
bours; to put a charitable interpretation upon what we | 





see and hear; conscientiously to discharge the duties of | 
our several callings and relations; to resist all sorts of | 
temptations; to stand in awe of Gon, when we are alone, | 
and no creature sees us; to do all things to Gop’s 
glory; to stir up and exercise the graces Gop hath 
given us; every night, before we go to bed, to call 
ourselves to an account for the actions of the day.” 
Such a suggestion for our daily way of living needs 
neither explanation nor apology. Men of many minds 
may find in it a common ground whereon to stand, and 
view afar off the stormy waves of this troublesome 
world. } 
Nevertheless, there has been a desideratum in respect | 
to HorNECH ;—we mean that there has been needed, 
so to say, a translation of his works. Fashions of men, 
and fashions of speech, in lapse of time may become 
so out of date as to be out of recollection also. Writings 
known to be interesting, learned, and pious, may become, 
through length of days, hieroglyphics. It has been 
precisely so with the works of Horneck. They have 
gradually become encircled within a narrowing limit | 
which has excluded them from ordinary adoption. The | 
book under our notice consists of a portion of Hor- 
NECK’s works well known to his admirers, who are many, 
adapted to popular use under a fresh title. Adapta- 
tions are hazardous experiments. They are, to some 
extent, like translations, and lose the force of their 
originals, The present is a very felicitous instance of | 
success in adaptation. And a debt of gratitude is owing 
to the editor who has, with so much diligence, recon- 
structed the book, and placed it within the reach of 
every one. Its contents are,almost verbatim, comprised | 
in the routine of devout exercises referred to above; 
each section concludes with an appropriate prayer; and 
the whole volume breathes an atmosphere of clear, 
healthy, genial devotion. This is the second edition. 
The profits of the first edition, we understand, helped 
considerably to defray the expenses of the church re- | 
cently erected at King Sterndale, the profits of this 
second edition being intended to cuntribute towards an 
endowment for the same. Our Derbyshire friends 
ascribe the editing of this book to the same untiring 
source of active benevelence which originated and 
brought to completion the church to which we have 
referred (Miss HAwkuns), the first and foremost itt so 
many good works in that locality, as in many others. 








Lectures on the present position of Catholics in England. 
By Joun Henry Newman, D.D. London: Burns 
and Lambert. 1851. 


HAVING reviewed Dr. Newman's former work, ad- 
dressed to Anglicans, at very great length, we have 
not thought it necessary to give the same detailed 
examination to his present lectures. As regards the 
spirit in which they are written, it gives us pleasure to 
notice much that is courteous and Christianlike. As 
regards the reasonings they contain, it is sufficient to 
say that the consummate skill and dexterity of the 
lecturer are altogether unable to cloak the manifest 
distortions and fallacies to which he is compelled to 
resort. A pure English style, an easy and unrestrained 
manner, and force and vivacity of expression, unmarred 
by vulgarity or abuse, are merits so great in the litera- 
ture of controversy, and so rare in the case of Romanist 
apologists, whose style is generally as much Italianized 
as their faith, that any failure to recognise them in this 


by Mr. FABER, under the sanction of the Oratorian | 
Fathers, we may safely leave the result to the practical 


interesting to observe, from Dr. NewMAn’s argument | 
on miracles, how nearly the extremes of scepticism and 


| of credulity approximate to one another. Dr. New- 


MAN and Professor F. W. NewMAN coubtless view each 
other's faith with aversion and horror; yet we think 
it might be shown that the superstition of the one and 
the scepticism of the other have arisen out of the very 
same tendencies of mind; and that when once the 
truths of Revelation, as announced on the authority of 
Holy Scripture, have come to be called in question, it 
depends very much on the guidance of outward circum- 
stances whether the inquiry will end in Rotmanism or 
Rationalism. As offering a remarkable illustration of 
this fact, and as calculated to startle and to warn those 
who may have hitherto been dallying with superstition, 
we are disposed to welcome the publication of this 
volume. 








The Tried Christian. By the Rev. W. Leask, of Ken- | 
nington. London: Snow, 35, Paternoster-row. 

THE author of thls volume is already well known to 
the Christian world. He has written various very 
useful, and able treatises on religious subjects, such as 
Footsteps of the Messiah, The Last Enemy, and The | 
Great Redemption. Of these, the most elaborate and 
ingenious is the last, containing in it a clear, succinct, | 
comprehensive, and eloquent summary of the Gospel | 
scheme. Mr. LEASK is also the author of some poems 
of very considerable merit. He is altogether one of the 
most rising writers and ministers in the congregational 
body. 

The present treatise is of a less ambitious description 
than some of his other works, but is calculated to be 
even more extensively useful. It is a plain but interest- 
ing little work, containing, and generally in scripture | 
language, seasonable and pointed truths to Christian 
mourners ; you are reminded of that mystic “ Hand” which 
let down some of the leaves of the Tree of Life to the 
wounded hero of the Pi/grim’s Progress. With a touch 
as tender, and conveying truths as sublime, does this 
book come to the victims of struggle and sorrow. Mr. 
Leask has evidently known by experience what spiritual 
contest is, and salutes us like an elder brother with a 
voice of sympathy, kindly interest, and compassion. 
The book is divided into eight chapters, entitled Trials 
Common to Christians; Evidences of Adoption; Joy in 
Sorrow; Heavenly Mindedness; Sanctification; Fellow- 
ship with Christ; Meetness for Heaven; and Sorrows at 
anend. We were particularly pleased with the last. 
By the time this is reached, the last peal of thunder has | 
died away, the last ra‘ndrops have wept themselves out, 
a blue purged sky is again seen, a glittering sun again | 
shines out, sorrow is turned into joy, and all is well and | 
well for ever with the people of Gop; and all this is 
finely though simply set before us in the closing sermon | 
of this admirable series. 

We are sorry that we have no room, or rather, indeed, 
no time, to transcribe some passages from this pleasing 
and practical volume. We can only once again cordially 
recommend it to our readers. 








Amon the minor books in this department, which have 
been forwarded for review, we have briefly to notice, a 
Fourth Edition of the Rev. R. Montgomery's Church of 
the Invisible, designed to be a manual for Christian 
mourners. Letters to a Bible Class, by the Rev. T. 
Cuatmers, Rector of Beckenham, explaining in a | 
familiar manner a series of texts. A Collection of 








forte, compiled and arranged by GeorGe Forpes. A 
little volume of sacred music, adapted to the place of 
worship or the private family. From the Rev. W. 
Quaty, A.M., Rector of Drumglass, in Armagh, we 
have received a Sermon entitled God's Mercies in 





the progress of missionary enterprise, and eloquently 
calls upon the members of the Church to continue and 
extend the support uf labours that have already been 


further triumphs for the Kingdom of Christ. We have 
seldom read so persuasive a discourse. Four Ways 





from America, and ingeniously depict the different ways 
in which Sunday may be spent, with the consequences 
of each. Some of the Divisions of Christendom, their 
| causes and their remedy, by CATHOLICUS, is an earnest 
exhortation to Christians of all denominations to avoid 
differences. We fear that they are implanted in buman 
nature, and that so long as minds vary there will be 








instance would be unjust. The nature of the argu- 
ment employed in this volume, however, may serve to 
show us to what great lengths an honest and fearless 
advocate of the Roman system is compelled to go. 
When we are called upon to receive, as matter of faith, 
the monstrous legendary absurdities offered to the public 


varieties of opinion. Unity could only be obtained by 
an unthinking abandonment of conscience to the direc- 
tion of others. The Roman Catholic Church can only 
preserve the appearance of unity by prohibiting the 
reading of the Bible, that is to say, forbidding her fol 
lowers to think for themselves. Nor will all the eloquence 


Relation to the Church's Missions, in which he describes | 


crowned with such success, and which promise yet | 


of Observing the Sabbath, by Mrs. H. B. Srowe, come | 
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of Caruo.icus, in this pamphlet, do much towards 
changing the condition of things. The Rev W. 
SHEPHERD, Rector of Market Riding, has printed, by 
request A Lecture on the Civilizing Influences of 
Christianity, delivered at the Chelmsford Literary Insti- 
tute. It is an admirably condensed view of the benefits 
conferred by Christianity upon civilization, in the 
humanizing of society, and especially in the influence it 
has given to woman.-——The Rey. W. Mason has 
treated, in a singularly lucid and yet thoughtful manner, 
the important but most difficult question, What is the 
Human Soul? He grapples boldly and successfully 
with the problems of Free-will and Foreknowledge, 
the seeming contradictions of which he explains satis- 
factorily, concluding with some conjectures as to the 
probable condition of the soul in the life to come. From 
the same writer we have also received a pamphlet on 
The Passion of the Cross, including an explanation of 
the import of the Blood of Christ, as mentioned in the 





| Scriptures.——Angel Voices, by the Rev. J. Morris, 


D.D., is a collection of religious maxims, in terse and 


| popular language, calculated to. take a firm hold upon 
| the memory—some in prose, some in verse, the former 


being much better than the latter, 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Events to be remembered in the History of England 
By Cuarves Sevsy. London: Darton and Co. 


Ir is very ‘seldom that we can commend a history 


| written for young persons. The great majority of those 
| submitted to our notice are either dull chronologies, or 


narrated in language too learned for a child’s compre- 
hension, or in a manner ill calculated to attract his 
attention. 

The little book before us is free from these faults. 
It is, indeed, quite novel in its construction. Mr. 
Se.sy has compiled his history by means of selections 
from all the existing Histories of England. He presents 
to his young readers a succession of the most remark- 
able events, as described by the historian who has pre- 
served the most vivid picture of it. Thus, it is not 
only very profitable, but very pleasant, reading for 
schools and families, and, as a collec:ion of well-selected 
extracts, it will be interesting even to the elders. 





Amone the minor books in this department of litera- 
ture that have been forwarded during the last fortnight, 


| we have a new edition of the charming Ge:u.an Story 


Without an End, as translated by Mrs. Austin, very 
beautifully illustrated by Harvey :—a book which 
every child ought to possess, for every child who reads 
it loves it, and is improved by it. The Pictorial 
Scripture Alphabet is an ingenious contrivance for 
teaching, at the same time, the alphabet and the Bible. 





| Instead of “ A. was an Archer,” &c., as of yore, A. 


here is associated with an arrow, and that with the 


| various texts in which an arrow is mentioned. The 


only fault is that the texts chosen ure frequently be- 
yond the comprehension of children.——Mr. KELLY 
has sent to us from Dublin five parts of his Classical 
Library, being translations of classics used in schools 
for the aid of students. They avpear to be carefully 
executed. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China, during the 
years 1844 to 1846. By M. Huc. Translated from 
the French by W. Hazurrr. Vol. 1. 


menced another spirited, useful, and, we hope, equally 
successful enterprise. They propose the publication of 
an Illustrated Library, to consist of good books, original 
| and translated, very profusely illustrated with engrav- 
ings, as only the immense resources of their establish- 
ment could accomplish, and sold at a wonderfully small 
| price. This is the first of the series that has been sub- 
| mitted to our notice, but if its predecessors be equal to 
| the volume before us in typography, in illustration and 
| in the getting up, they must be marvels even in these 
| days of cheap books. Hue’s Travels in Tartary have 
| attracted great attention in France, and deservedly so, 
for they are the narrative of an acute observer and 
| seemingly truthful reporter, and they are told in the 
| lively strain w'ich is the characteristic of French Lite 
rature, and with which it would be well if they could 
inoculate our own authors, for in truththere is no 
necessary connection “sense! Mullness ; a 
heavy style does not #wdys convey-weightygnatier. Mr. 
| HazLTT is a feliciougeteatistatory "and lie’ has caught 
| the spirit of the F's otis ad ered “hin in his 
| own fashion. ‘Tbe @"igr@vings are 1 rons and excel- 
| lent, and add vagtly to the “interest. of the work. We 
trust that the spirited proprietor éf this Litirary will 

in this manner introduce to the Enghslryeading public 
| many of the best books that appear both in Germany 


} 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, adapted for the Organ or Piano- | Tne proprietors of The Illustrated News have com- 
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and France, including biography and history, with the 
choicest fictions. We have seen at Paris many richly 
illustrated books, whose engravings might be easily re- 
duced into woodcuts, and thus place in the hands of 
the many works which, in their original form, and 
with plates of copper or steel, or costly lithographs, can 
only be read by the wealthy. 





FICTION. 





Jacoh Bendixen. The Jew. Adapted from the 
Danish. By Mary Howirr. 3 vols. London: 


Colburn and Co. 


Tuts is a remarkable book. We know no other 
which takes us, as it does, apart from vulgarity 
and commonplace untruth, into the inner sanctumof 
Jewish life; or paints so graphically the character, 
feelings, and peculiarities of this singular people. 
Here we have Jews, as they really are—as they 
eat, drink, think, talk, and act; as they are 
governed, like the rest of humanity, by affections, 
motives, passions, and religious faith: not, as 
stereotyped in popular belief, as always Shylocks 
in heart, and old clothesmen and money-lenders 
by profession. We have “Vulgar Errors” in 
this age, as had Sir Tuomas Browne in his, and 
none more unworthy of us than the one, that 
Jewish ideality never ascends higher than the 
worth of a coat, or the weight of a guinea. Yet, 
it is reasonable, that if we always call a man a 
knave, we pretty surely make him one; and if 
we deprive him of every political advantage, and 
bar against him every liberal profession, we as 
surely degrade him, as though by express legal 
enactment. ‘This matter of national and indivi- 
dual treatment of the Jews is one of the worst 
features of history, whether municipal or political. 
Injustice, oppression, bigotry and superstition, 
heartily helped one another in this vile work of 
debasement, in all countries saving Spain and 
Portugal; there, where liberally treated by the 
monarchs of the time, the Jews displayed an 
intellectual power of a very high order, which 
has its effect even now in those exact sciences on 
whose course runs the mighty line of human pro- 
gress. Nor did this culminating point of culture 
die out with these aiders of the science of their 
time ; its effect still displays itself in many a 
noble instance—in music—in medicine — in 
literary excellence,—and in a general goodness of 
the heart and head. Such were Jews when 
liberally treated, on the wide ground of human 
right; such will many of them be again, and this 
permanently, when the privileges of the citizen 
are made theirs, not through the chance enlighten- 
ment of a monarch, but the general education of 
the people. To this state of things we are ad- 
vancing, especially in this country, People are 
beginning to understand that a man’s worth to 
the community must be reckoned upon moral 
grounds, rather than judged of with regard to 
religious difference; and therefore it is that we 
think this admirable book most opportune. Not 
that it discusses any social or political question of 
immediate interest to the Jews of this country, 
but people will read, and think, and know more 
than they have done hitherto of both the Jewish 
faith and the Jewish people; and, we are sure, 
not without the good result of increased libe- 
rality and toleration. For we believe many 
will read it who otherwise rarely open a work of 
fiction; and many, very many, of the religious 
public too, when they understand that a Jew has 
written an uncontroversial book, which, holding 
an unwavering balance between the Jewish and 
Christian faith, yet gives to the Christian reader 
so sublime an idea of the mercy, the truth, the 
beauty and the justice of Christianity, as to be 
most remarkable in such a writer. Yet Gorp- 
SCHMIDT writes clearly as a Jew to the closing 
line of his last page; his hero, Jacob Bendixen, 
with all his wavering, dies a Jew. 

The story is a mournful one. Like the old 
romances, it follows the hero from the cradle to 
the grave; and very quaint and very picturesque 
is the little Funen town and its people. We 
seem to have Rempranpt, and Ostape, and 
Tenters, and Curr, and VANDERVELDE painting 
for us new pictures of Flemish life and the 
Flemish people, from the scenes of this Danish 
town, and the features of its old-fashioned Danish 
folk. We have this pretty Dutch picture of the 
child's birth, 

A BIRTH. 

In the midst of all this noise a cry was heard from 
the sleeping room. Isaac Bamberger’s countenance 
became very graye, and, without saying a word, he 





crossed over to his own house. Philip Bendixen ran 
first, in his anxiety, to the chamber door, but turned 
round and hastened into the yard. His soul, however, 
was in the house, let his body be where it might. He 
then went into the cow-shed to the cows, and filled 
their racks with fodder; next to the pump, and pumped 
a bucket of water; but every time the bucket was full 
he emptied it out and filled it again. 

At length, the upper half of the kitchen door opened, 
and an old woman presented herself. She beckoned, 
and said, “ A son, Mr. Bendixen! a son! I congratulate 
you!” 

Philip sprang away from the pump: “ A son!” ex- 
claimed he, and laid his hand upon his head, “ Lord, 
my God, blessed be thy name! a son! a son!” 

With tearful eyes he hastened into the house, follow- 
ing the midwife: “ Let me come in, and kiss my son 
and his mother,” said he. 

“Yes, indeed! No, go out, and get to your pumping 
again,” said the woman, and locked the door. 

“I must be patient,” said he. “I must give them 
time. God has sent meason! Iam the father of a 
man child.” 

He hastened into his shop. 

“My wife has got a son,” said he, and embraced and 
kissed Benjamin, his servant. 

“God be blessed,” said Benjamin. 
“Yeschkanach, Rabbi Benjamin! 
claimed Philip, in his unspeakable joy. 

“Hear, Benjamin,” said he, a moment afterwards, 
“it is best that you go instantly over to Rabbi Jokuf; 
he must be maul (godfather.) Also, inform Simon 
Nasche, and the other Jews in the town, that my wife 
has got a son. Where is my brother-in-law? True, 
he went home. Run across to him, and tell him that 
he may now come back. Stop a moment, Benjamin,” 
cried he, when the man was just out of the coor, “ take 
a pound of coffee, and a couple of pounds of sugar, and 
a little rice and groats, and this money to old Martha. 
Tell her that I send it for her to rejoice with, on the 
occasion of my son’s birth. Myson! oh! I havea 
son!” 

Thus with almost patriarchial simplicity does 
the Danish Jew of the nineteenth century rejoice 
in the birth of his only child, the little Jacob; and 
there is genius in thus showing the impulses of 
the human heart in a moment of intense joy. 

Jacob grows up a solitary child, for the other 
Jewish families in the little Funen town have no 
children of his own age, and the Christian chil- 
dren deride him, nickname him Moses, and when 
they approach him they make signs with their 
hands under their chins, as if laughing at his 
beard. This eventually leads to a quarrel be- 
tween them, and a boyish fight, for which Jacob’s 
uncle, Isaac Bamberger, is summoned before a 
magistrate and made to pay “some of his pre- 
cious gold pieces.” To prevent a similar occur- 
rence little Jacob’s playground is henceforth his 
father’s field, which is purposely enclosed by a 
tall wooden fence. Here the solitary child spends 
his hours and indulges in wayward fancies which 
affect him through life; he hates the Christian chil- 
dren, yet longs for their sympathy, and for the 
power to love and serve them. This mortal combat 
between the humanity of his fine nature, and the 
bigotry of his religious faith, colours the whole of 
Jacob’s future life—it mars his usefulness, it 
crushes his love, it breaks his heart—and herein 
lie the most masterly touches of GotpscHMIDT’s 
hand. 

His father instructs him, and his mother sings 
to him, and at a due age Jacob is sent to Copen- 
hagen to school, as he is destined to the learned 
profession of physic. ‘The Rector of the school is 
an excellent man; but his scholars, with the usual 
tyranny of schoolboys, make Jacob keenly feel 
that he is a Jew, though his heart so longs to be 
at peace with them. The Christian boys thus 
always side with one another, and poor Jacob with 
all his yearnings and fine sensibilities is one 
against the many. <A Christian boy is found one 
morning insensible and severely beaten on the 
schoolroom floor. The school is gathered together 
for inquiry, and Jacob at once admits that it was 
he who did it. 

“ How!” exclaimed the head master, and stepped back 
in astonishment; “ you Bendixen! the best behaved and 
the most quiet of all the boys in the school! I cannot 
believe it!” 

“Tt is as I say,” continued Jacob immoveably. 

“But what insanity could have possessed you—for 
you could not possibly do it intentionally ?” 

“ Yes, I did it intentionally,” said Jacob in the same 
tone. “He was always the one who taunted me tnost 
with being a Jew, and yet he always managed to conceal 
himself behind the others. Yesterday we happened to 
be the last in the school; and when I was going he ran 
after me and shouted, “ get out of the way, Jew,” and 


Thanks!” ex- 








struck me against the door, so that I hurt my knee. 
On that, I struck him, and left him as he was found. 
I know very well,” added he, coming forward a step or 
two “that they all think of me as he did, and call me 
Jew; but yet they none of them do it when we are 
alone!” 

Jacob’s lips quivered, and his cheeks were pale as 
marble. A death-like stillness prevailed through the 
hall. The Rector gazed fixedly upon him; the masters 
gathered round his chair; and after some moments 
whispering together, they all went out. When they had 
closed the door after them, one single boy said, ina 
suppressed tone, “now, Jew, thou'lt catch it!” 


But the Rector is a liberal minded man and 
appeals to his scholar’s nobler feelings instead of 
punishing, for he justly feels that Jacob’s provo- 
cation was very great. Henceforth he is his 
friend; instructs him in many branches of liberal 
knowledge, and in his house it is that Christianity 
first exercises its great fascination over the boy, 
and he acquires in the abstract that distaste for 
many things of his own religion which influences 
him to the end of his life. Jacob Bendixen 
returns home to the little Funen town in a very 
different mental condition to that in which he set 
forth from it. He is dissatisfied with himself and 
his religion; and his attempt to rid himself of 
some of its observances opens one of the most 
striking scenes in the book. 


Tle had been endeavouring to rid himself from the 
thraldom of ceremonies, or to bring them into harmony 
with reason. That he at meal-times should wash his 
hands, appeared to him a cleanly habit; that the bread 
should be broken whilst a blessing was asked upon it, 
was poetically beautiful; it seemed beautiful to him 
also, that the hat should be placed upon the head when 
a blessing was pronounced at the table, and in the sup- 
posed presence of God. Did not the grandees of Spain 
cover their heads in the presence of their king?” 

One morning, after he had been at home some little 
time, his father took him aside with a grave countenance 
and said, 

“ Jacob, it appears to me that thou hast laid aside 
thy Tephilim.”* 

“Yes, father, I have done so,” replied Jacob, with 
inward terror of the scene which he knew was akout to 
follow. 

“ Hast thou forgotten them at Copenhagen? If so, 
I can furnish thee with others,” continued his father. 

“ Thou must not be angry, father,” replied Jacob, in 
a tremulous voice, “but I pray to God every morning 
without Tephilim.” 

“ What!” exclaimed his father, in a voice at once ex- 
pressive of pain and anger, “dost thou no longer use 
Tephilim? Jacob my son, couldst thou make me thus 
unhappy?” 

“ Father,” said he, “ I cannot convince myself that it 
is so well-pleasing to God that I should bind one leathern 
strap nine times round my arm, and another leathern 
strap round my forehead. God, of a truth looks merely, 
into the heart; if that is good and pure, he does not 
require Tephilim.” 

“Leathern strap, Jacob! Dest thon then regard 
Tephilim merely as aleathern strap? Is the synagogue 
to thee nothing but a building of stone? Is it the 
leather we worship, or God's holy word which it pre- 
serves? Isit not written in our most sacred law, Schema 
Yisroel, that we should lay these words upon our head, 
upon our heart, and upon our hands? ” 

“Yes, father, but that certainly has a figurative 
meaning;” replied Jacob, with a voice of pleading rather 
than argument, “I seek to lay the words of God, but 
not the parchment on which they are written, upon my 
heart.” 

“ And thy Arbakamphoth, ft Jacob!” as if he would 
drain the cup of sorrow to the dregs, “ hast though also 
put away thy Arbakamphoth? ” 

“Yes,” said he almost in a whisper, so terrible was 
the growing expression in his father’s face. 

The father raised himself from his bowed attitude, 
and stretching forth his hand, said, 

“The Jew Philip, son of Rabbi Bendix, has no longer 
a son! the son that he once had is dead. By the grave 
of the Jew Philip will no one say Kadisch; no one will 
pray that his dust may rest in peace. His race will 
be forgotten by the Jewish people, and before the throne 
of God he will accuse himself, because he has given a 
son into the world.” 

With these words he left the room. 


A still more angry scene follows with his uncle, 
and Jacob leaves his home; but he is pursued 





* Slips ot parchment, on which are written the deliverance 
of the Children of Israel from Egypt, and which are fastened 
every morning, with a certain form of prayer, by means of 
leather straps round the head and left arm. 

+A square piece of cloth, with a hole in the middle to draw 
down over the shoulders. In each corne: are twisted threads, 
zizis. It is the token to the Jew of his pure religion, and ot 
his covenant with God. 
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and induced to return. <A reconciliation takes 
place, though of that unsatisfactory kind.which 
must naturally exist between enlightenment 
and superstition, and in a little time Jacob re- 
turns to Copenhagen and becomes a student of 
Medicine in the University. After a while he falls 
in love with Thora Fangel, the daughter of a 
wealthy Christian merchant, to whom in due 
time he is betrothed. On this love story hinges 
his future fate. He is attracted to the Christians; 
yet, full of morbid fancies, he is always imagining 
acts of slight and wrong on account of his faith; 
and his jealousy is aroused by a discarded suitor 
of Thora, Lieutenant Engborg, who is the same 
person he struck down as a boy at school. In 
one of these moments of morbid jealousy and 
fancied wrong, he leaves his beautiful mistress 
without explanation; goes first to France, at that 
time agitated by the overthrow of Cuartes X., 
and from thence into Poland, where he fights 
with heart and soul against the Russian Autocrat. 
From thence he returns to Denmark upon hearing 
of the death of his father and the marriage of his 
beautiful mistress to the unlucky Lieutenant 
Engborg, who proves a drunkard and a knave. 
But Bendixen’s heart is broken. He lends money 
to Thora’s husband, and writes her a letter, upon 
the receipt of which she dies. He does not long 
survive her, though long enough to perform acts 
of noble charity, and lend his father’s wealth to 
the needy, without per centage. He dies pro- 
fessedly an orthodox Jew, though at heart raised 
above the superstition and bigotry of any creed, 
by that very Christianity towards which his soul 
has yearned, though on the other hand repelled 
from it by the morbid fancies acquired in his 
solitary childhood. 

Such is an outline of the story. But the 
reader himself must go the book to understand 
rightly the strange metaphysical balance held 
between the two creeds, and yet with Christianity 


shining like a radiant light upon the hearts and | 


thoughts and manners of mankind. ‘This is the 
master point of the book; and the more from the 
very unobirusiveness with which it is effected. 
We like these quaint Jewish people, their kind 
hearts, their simple lives—there is much, as the 
reader will find, that is poetical and beautiful in 
their feasts, their ceremonies, their marriages, 
their burials. Yet it is essentially a religion of 
the past—of an Eastern climate, of a fiercer and 
more sensual people, of a physical type that must | 
coalesce with new blood or die out inevitably. 
Whilst in Christianity, as preached in the Great 
Sermon, we see the pregnant laws of a civiliza- 
tion but yet in its dawn. It may be said that as 


Necessarily, from its very design, a mere col- 
lection of the humorous stories of others, the 
present work has no pretensions to any other 
merit than industry in the gathering and taste in 
the selection and pruning of the contents. It does 
not challenge criticism; it cannot be described; 
nor can any fair notion of it be conveyed by two 
or three extracts. The editor informs us in his 
preface that every district in America has its own 
character of humour; that the humour of the 
Middle States is like that of the English, at once 
manly and hearty, and though embellished by 
fancy, not exaggerated. That of the West resem- 
bles the Irish, extravagant, reckless, rollicking, 
and kind hearted; while the Yankees resemble 
the Scotch humour, which is sly, cold, quaint, 
practical and sareastic. 

While we thank Mr. Hatirevurtoy for this 
contribution to our literature of a new, curious, 
and amusing, development of the humour which 
is a marked, feature of the British character, we 
must express our regret that he did not publish it 
in one neat and inexpensive volume, instead of 
expanding it into the size and cost of the circu- 
lating library novel, thus practically depriving 
the public of the pleasure of perusing it in the 
only form in which such a book can be appre- 
ciated and enjoyed, by taking it up from time to 
time. It would be impossible to read it through, 
as one does a novel. We hope, however, that the 
next edition will assume a more popular form. 

We can afford space only for three of the many 
traits of American humour here collected, and 
these are not the best in themselves, but the 
best adapted by their length to the requirements 
of our columns. Here is a scene from 

MY FIRST AND LAST SPEECH. 

Tt beats all natur to see what a difficulty there is in 
getting a chance to make a speech. Forty things were 
put to the vote, and passed, without my being able to 
say a word, though I felt certain I could have said 
something upon every one of them. I had my speech 
ready, and was waiting for nothing but a chance to say, 
“Mr. Speaker,” but something always put me out. 

This was losing time dreadfully, however I made it 
up seconding motions, for I was determined to have my 
share in the business, out of regard to my constituents. 

It’s true I seconded the motions on both sides of the 
question, which always set the other members a laughing, 
but says I to them: 

“That's my affair. How do you know what my 
principles are? ” 

At last two great questions were brought forward, 
which seemed to be too good to lose. These were the 
Dog-town turnpike, and the Cart-wheel question. 

The moment I heard the last one mentioned, I felt 








Christians we reason from an hypothesis directly 

opposite to one the Jew would take; but the 

general truth we draw from many sciences con- 
8 our view. 

Such is this Danish book, and such its excel- 
lent adaptation to English readers; and always 
happy as we are to receive a gift of the kind from 
the healthy literature of the North; this, from 
its very subject, is peculiarly deserving of a wide 
spread reputation amongst a large class of readers 
and thinkers. 








Traits of American Humour. By Native Authors. 
Edited and Adapted by the Author of “Sam 
Slick,” &c. In 3 vols. London: Colburn & Co. 

Sam Sick has here presented to us the sources 

of his own inspiration. We had been not a little 

perplexed how he, a learned judge, had contrived 
to form so intimate an acquaintance, not merely 
with the phraseology of Yankeeism, but with the 
peculiar characteristics of its humour. These 
volumes solve the mystery. He had studied the 
productions of the native authors; he had been 
making a collection of the most humorous stories, 
as they strayed into print through the books and 
newspapers, fresh from the coinage of the native 
brain. These, with some corrections of his own, 
he has now submitted to the English public. 

Here we have the originals of the greater portion 

of the fun of “Sam Slick” which to us appeared 

so fresh and original. Let it not, however, be 
implied from this, that we look upon Judge Hat- 

LIBURTON as altogether a plagiarist. A congenial 

humour was necessary to enable him to adapt 

the materials thus supplied to him to the purposes 
of his own narrative. The character of Sam Slick, 
and his sayings and doings, may fairly claim the 
honour of being an invention of his own. He 
recombined the scattered fun of many, and con- 
densed it into one homogeneous and strictly 
natural personage, Sam being, as it were, the sum 
and substance of all the recorded traits of New 
Englandism. 





convinced it was just the thing for me. The other 
members thought just so, for when it came up for 
discussion, a Berkshire member gave me a jog with the 
elbow. 

“Turniptop,” says he, “ now’s your time, Squash- 
borough for ever!” 

No sooner said than done. I twitched off my hat, 
and called out: 

“Mr. Speaker!” 

As sure as you live I had caught him at last. There 
was nobody else had spoken quick enough, and it was 
as clear as preachen I had the floor. 

“Gentleman from Squashborough,” says he, I heard 
lrim say it. 

Now, thinks I to myself, I must begin, whether or no. 
“Mr. Speaker!” says I, again, but I only said it to gain 
time, for I could hardly believe I actually had the floor, 
and all the congregated wisdom of the commonwealth 
was listening and looking on; the thought of it made 
me craw] all over. ‘“ Mr. Speaker!” says I, once more. 
Everybody looked round at me. Thinks [ to myself, 
“there's no clawing off this hitch. I must begin, and 
so here goes!” 

Accordingly, I gave aloud hem! said, “ Mr. Speaker!” 
for the fourth time. ‘ Mr. Speaker, I rise to the ques- 
tion ” though it did not strike me I had been 
standing up ever since I came into the house. “ I rise 
to the question, Mr. Speaker,” says I. But to see how 
terribly strange some things work. No sooner had I | 
fairly rose to the question, and got a chance to make 
my speech, than I began to wish myself a hundred miles | 
off. 

Five minutes before I was as bold as a lion, but now 
I should have been glad to crawl intoa kvot-hole. “ Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to the question,” says I again, but I am 
bound to say, the more I rose to the question, the more | 
the question seemed to fall away from me. And just at 
that minute, a little fat, round-faced man, with a bald 
head, that was sitting right before me, speaks to another 
member, and says: 

“What squeaking fellow is that?” 

It dashed me a good deal, and I don’t know but I 
should have sat right down without another word, but 
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Colonel Crabapple, the member for Turkeytown, gave 
me a twitch by the tail of my wrapper: 

“ That's right, Turniptop,” says he, “ give them the 
grand touch.” 

This had a mighty encouraging effect, and so I 
hemmed and hawed three or four times, and at last made 
a beginning. 

“Mr, Speaker,” says I, “this is a subject of vital 
importance. ‘The question is, Mr. Speaker, on the 
amendment. I have a decided opinion on that subject, 
Mr. Speaker. I'm altogether opposed to the last gentle- 
man, and I feel bound in duty to my constituents, Mr. 
Speaker, and the responsibility of my office, to express 
my mind on this subject. Mr. Speaker, our glorious 
forefathers fought, bled, and died for glorious liberty. 
I'm opposed to this question, Mr. Speaker—my con- 
stituents have a vital interest in the subject of cart- 
wheels. 

“Let us take a retrospective view, Mr. Speaker, of 
the present condition of all the kingdoms and tribes of 
the earth. 

“Look abroad, Mr. Speaker, over the wide expansion 
of nature’s universe—beyond the blazing billows of the 
Atlantic. 

“Behold Buonaparte going about like a roaring thun- 
derbolt! All the world is turned topsy-turvy, and there 
is a terrible rousing among the sons of men. 

“But to return to this subject, Mr. Speaker. I’m 
decidedly opposed to the amendment; it is contrary to 
the principles of freemen, and the principles of responsi- 
bility. Tellit to your children, Mr. Speaker, and to 
your children’s children, that freedom is not to be 
bartered, like Esau, for a mess of potash. Liberty is 
the everlasting birthright of the grand community of 
nature's freemen. Sir, the member from Boston talks 
of horseshoes, but I hope we shall stand up for our 
rights. If we only stand up for our rights, Mr. Speaker, 
our rights will stand up for us, and we shall all stand 
uprightly without shivering or shaking. Mr. Speaker, 
these are awful times; money is hard to get, what- 
ever the gentleman from Rowley may say about 
pumpkins. 

“A true patriot will die for his country. May we all 
imitate the glorious example, and die for our country. 
Give up keeping cows! Mr. Speaker, what does the 
honourable gentleman mean? Is not agriculture to be 
cultivated? He that sells his liberty, Mr. Speaker, is 
worse than a cannibal, a hottentot, or a hippopotamus. 
The member from Charlestown has brought his pigs to 
a wrong market. I stand up for cart wheels, aad so do 
my constituents. When our country calls us, Mr. 
Speaker, may we never be backward in coming forward; 
and all honest men ought to endeavour to keep the 
rising generation from falling. Not to dwell upon this 
point, Mr. Speaker, let us now enter upon the subject.” 

Now it happened, that just at this moment the 
little fat, bald-headed, round-faced man, wriggled him- 
self round just in front of me, so that I could not 
help seeing him; and just as I was saying “ rising 
generation,” he twisted the corners of his mouth into 
a queer sort of pucker on one side, and rolled the 
whites of his little, grey, twinkling eyes, right up in 
my face. The members all stared right at us, and 
made a kind of snickering cluck, cluck, cluck, that 
seemed to run whistling over the whole house. 

I felt awfully bothered, I can’t tell how, but it gave 
me such a jerk off the hocks, that I could not re- 
member the next words, so that I felt in my pocket 
for the speech, it was not there; then in my hat, it 
wasn’t there; then behind me, then both sides of me, 
but lo and behold! it was not to be found. The 
next instant I remembered that I had taken it out 
of my hat in a shop in Dock-square that morning, 
while I was comparing the four corners of my check 
handkerchief with a bandanna. That was enough— 
I knew as quick as lightning that I was a gone 
goose. I pretended to go on with my speech, and 
kept saying “rising generation,’ “my constituents,” 
“ enter into the subject, Mr. Speaker.” But I made hawk’s 








meat of it, you may depend; finally, nobody could stand 
it any longer. The little fat man with the round face, 
put his thumb to the side of his nose, and made a 
sort of twinkling with his fingers; the Speaker began 
to giggle, and the next minute the whole house ex- 


| ploded like a bomb-shell. I snatched up my hat 


under cover of the smoke, made one jump to the 
door, ‘and was down stairs before you could say, 
“ second the motion!” 
Another 
YANKEE HOMESPUN. 
“ When I lived in Maine,” said Uncle Ezra, “I 
helped to break up a new piece of ground; we got 


| the wood off in the winter, and early in the spring 


we began ploughing on’t. It was so consarned rocky, 
that we had to get forty yoke of oxen to one plough 
—we did faith—and I held that plough more’n a 
week; I thought I should die. It een a most killed 
me, I vow. Why, one day I was hold’n, and the 
plough hit a stump which measured just nine feet-and- 
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THE CRITIC, 
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a-half through it—hard and sound white oak. The | for her father’s house. She complained that I hung too 
plough split it, and I was going straight through the | heavy on her arm, for I was enermost used up after 


stump, when I happened to think it might snap to- 
gether again, so I threw my feet out, and had no 
sooner done this, than it snapped together, taking a | 
smart hold of the seat of my pantaloons. Of course 
I was tight, but I held on to the plough-handles, 
and though the teamsters did all they could, that 
team of eighty oxen could not tear my pantaloons, 
nor cause me to let go my grip. At last, thoagh 
after letting the cattle breathe, they gave another 
strong pull altogether, and tue old stump came out 
about the quickest; it had monstrous long roots, too, 
let me tell you. My wife made the cloth for them 
pantaloons, and I hav'nt worn any other kind since.” 

The only reply made to this was:—‘I should 
have thought it would have come hard upon your 
s'1spenders.” 

“ Powerful hard.” 


We conclude with 
A PRETTY PREDICAMENT. 

When I was a big boy, that had jist begun to goa 
galling, I got astray in the woods one arternoon; and 
being wanderin, # Good deel, and got pretty con- 
siderable soa wegrist of rain, I sot down on toa 
stump, and begun f0 wring out my leggin’s, and shake 
the drops off of my raccoon cap. 

Whilst I was on the stump, I got kind of sleepy, and 
8) laid my head back in the crotch of a young tree that 
growed behind me, and shot up my eyes. I had laid 
out of doors for many a night before, with a sky blanket 
over me—so I got to sleep pretty soon, and fell to snoring 
most beautiful. So somehow, or somehow else, I did 
not wake till near sundown; and I don’t know when I 
should have waked, had it not been for somebody 
tugging at my hair. As soon as I felt this, though I 
wan't more than half awake, I begun to feel to see if 
my thum’ nail was on, as that was all the ammunition 
I had about me. I lay still, to see what the feller 
would be at. The first idee I had was that a cussed 
Ingun was fixing to take off my scalp; so 1 thought 
I'd wait till I begun to feel the pint of his knife scrap- 
ing against the skin, and then I should have full proof 
agin him, and could jerk out his copper-coloured liver 
with the law all on my side. At last I felt such a hard 
twitch, that I roared right out, but when I found my 
headSwas squeezed so tight in the crotch that I could 
not get it out, I felt like a gone sucker. I felt raal 
ridiculous, I can assure you; so I began to talk to the 
varmint, an} telled him to help me get my head out, 
like a man, and I would give him five dollars before I 
killed him. At last my hair begun to come ont by the 
roots, and then I was mad to be took advantage of in 
that way. I swore at the varmint, till the tree shed 
all its leaves, and the sky turned yaller. So, in a few | 
minutes, I heerd a voice, and then a gall cum running 
up, and axed what was the matter. She soon saw what 
was to pay, and telled me that the eagles were tearing 
out my hair to build nests with. I telled her I had 
endured mere thana dead possum could stand already, 
and that if she would drive off the eagles, I would make 
her a present of an iron comb. 

“ That I will,” says she; “ for I am a she steam-boat, 
and have doubled up a crocodile in my day.” 

So she pulled up a small sapling by the roots, and 
went to work as if she hadn’t another minnit to live. 
She knocked down two of the varmints, and screamed 
the rest out of sight. Then I telled her the predicament 
I was in; and she said she would loosen the hold that | 
the crotch had on my head. So she took and reached | 
out her arm into a rattle-snake’s hole, and pulled out 
three or four of them. She tied’em awl together, and 
made a strong rope out of’em. She tied one eend of 
the snakes to the top of one branch, and pulled as if 
she was trying to haul the multiplication table apart. 
The tightness about my head begun to be different 
altogether, and I hauled out my cocoa-nut, though I left 
a piece of one of my ears behind. 

As soon as I was clear, I could not tell which way to 
look for the sun, and I was afeared I should fall into 
the sky, for I did not know which way was up, and 
which way was down. Then I looked at the gal that 
had got me loose—she was a strapper: she was as tall 
as a sapling, and had an arm like a keel boat's tiller. 
So I looked at her like all wrath, and as she cum down 
from the tree, I says to her: 

“]T wish I may be utterly onswoggled if I don’t know 
how to hate an Ingun or love a gal as well as any he 
this side of roaring river. I fell in love with three gals 
at once at a log rolling, and as for tea squalls my heart 
never shut pan for a minnit at a time; vo if you will 
marry me, I will forgive the tree and the eagles for 
your sake.” 

Then she turned as white as an egg-shell, and I seed 
that her heart was busting, and I run up to her, like a 
squirrel to his hole, and gave her a buss that sounded 
Jouder than a musket. So her spunk was all gone, and 
she took my arm as tame as a pigeon, and we cut out 











laying so long between the branches. So she took up a 


stone that would weigh about fifty pound, and put it in 
her pocket on the other side to balance agin my weight. 
and so she moved along as upright as a steam-boat. 
She told me that her Sunday bonnet was a hornet’s nest 
garnished with wolves’ tails and eagles’ feathers, and 
that she wore a bran new goun, made of a whole bear’s- 
hide, the tail serving fora train. She said she could 
drink of the branch without a cup, could shoot a wild 
goose flying, and wade the Mississippii without wetting 
herself. She said she could not play on the piane, nor 
sing like a nightingale, but she could outscream a cata- 
mount and jump over her own shadow; she had good 
strong horse sense and new a woodchuck from a skunk. 
So I was pleased with her, and offered her all my plun- 
der if she would let me split the difference and call her 
Mrs. Crockett. 

She kinder said she must insult her father hefore she 
went so fur ss to marry. So she took me into another 
room to introduce me to another beau that she had. He 
was setting on the edge of a grindstone at the back 
part of the room with his heels on the mantel-piece! 
He had the skull-bone of a catamount for a snuff-box, 
and he was dressed like he had been used to seeing hard 
times. I got a side squint into one of his pockets, and 
saw it was full of eyes that had been gouged from people 
of my acquaintance. I knew my jig was up, for such 
a feller could outcourt me, and I thort the gal brot me 
in on proppus to have a fight. So I turned off, and 
threatened to call again; and I cut through the bushes 
like a pint of whiskey among forty men. 








Visiting my Relations and its Results; a Series of 
Small Episodes in the Life of a Recluse. London: 
Pickering. 

A series of sketches of society, strung together 
by the very slightest thread of story. An old 
bachelor, who has lived a life of seclusion in 
Northumberland, is suddenly called to town and 
avails himself of the opportunity to pay some long 
promised visits to his relations, who belong to 
different classes of society; and this introduces 
him to the manners, habits, and ideas of each, as 
they may be found actually existing at the present 
day. The sketches are drawn with strict truth. 
His nephew offers an uncomfortable home of the 
middle class, the result of want of firmness and 
of energetic will, the continual thought being of 
trouble and how to avoid it. Our Bachelor makes 
a pleasant change from this hopeless and _ object- 
less family to the house of an old college friend, 
over which a cultivated intellect presides, and 
where all is elegant luxury and true enjoyment of 
life, both physically and mentally. These pleasant 
quarters he exchanges for the residence of a gen- 
tleman who belongs to the enthusiast school; 
who dreams that he is destined to reform the 
world, and that all hope of the progress of hu- 
manity depends upon the adoption of one or two of 
his crotchets. Lastly, he visits a family that 
sets up for “pious,” who talk texts and whose 
sect is their world. Here is a specimen of one of 
the dialogues with the eminently serious mistress 
of the house. 


My caution did not serve to deliver me from the hands 
of this pertinacious lady, whose knowledge of dogmas 
and large acquaintance with Scripture, placed her in the 
condition of those accompished people who are always 
restless in company till everybody has fully felt and 
done homage to the force of their attainments 

The subject on which she desired my sentiments was 
the Calvinistic doctrine of election; respecting which I 
gave a vaguely-expressed opinion, that infinite mercy 
might, peradventure, have ordained the eventual happi- 
ness of all created Leings. 

“ Ah, sir, that won't do; we must not hang things 
on a peradventure; we must have security.” 

‘“‘Sure we have got Mr. Grey here in petticoats!” 
thought I; but I said nothing, and Lucy took up the 
cause. 

“Oh yes,” said she, “we must have something certain 
to depend upon. We could not have a moment’s peace 
without security.” 

“ What better security can the creature have,” said I, 
“than the boundless mercy of the Creator? ” 

“His mercy,” said Mrs. Lane, “is only for those to 
whom it is promised.” “Jacob have I loved, and Esan 
have I hated; that’s what I call security, sir.” 

“But who is Jacob, and who is Esau,” I inquired, 
“as applied to the creature's security from condemna- 
tion, or his liability to encounter it? ” 

“ God's people are of Jacob's line,” said Lucy, “ and 
the people of the world are of Esau’s.” 

“ And who are God's people,” said I, “ but those who 
know him, and love him, and seek to do his will, as far 
as human infirmity will permit them? ” 
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“Oh, my dear sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Lane, “I see 
where you are: you are bound in the bonds of legality.” 


There is strict truth in the following illustration 
of the futility of all endeavours to force nature 
in the training of youth. It occurs in his visit at 
the house of the vegetarian and philanthropist. 
The children here had been confined to vegetable 
food, in accordance with the theory. 


After sauntering up and down for about a quarter of 
an hour, I perceived the two little Dobson boys within a 
few yards of me, very busily engaged in heaping mould 
into bits of broken flower-pots, and arranging them in 
an orderly way on the gravel walk, after the fashion of 
dishes at a dinner table. They were so engrossed that 
they took no notice of me; and I heard one say to the 
other, “ This is a leg of pork."—* And this is sausages,” 
was the reply.—“ And this is a ham.”—‘“ And this is a 
leg of mutton.”—“ And this is roast pig.”—“ What 
have you got there?” said I, coming close to them. 
“Anything for me?” ‘They looked shy at first, but 
after a few kindly words, I succeeded in drawing them 
into conversation. “J dare say you are very happy 
here,” said I—* I am not happy at all,” replied one of 
them. —“ Nor I neither,” said the other.—‘ What, not 
with these beautiful grounds to play in?”—“ No; I want 
something nice to eat.” “What do you call nice? "— 
“ Polonies are nice.”"—“ And so are saveloys,” said the 
other.—“ What would you do now, if I were to give you 
a shilling a piece? ”—‘‘ My! wouldn't I have a feed? 
I'd have a mutton pie, and—” “ I'd have sausage rolls,” 
interrupted the other, “ and ham, and—” I didn’t stay 
to hear the rest of the catalogue of anticipated dainties, 
but leaving them the donation with as much satisfaction 
as I ever experienced in the expenditure of two shillings, 
I returned to the house to seek my comrade, whom I 
now hoped to find inclined to depart. 








Margaret Cecil; or, “I can because I ought.” By 
Cousin Kare, Author of “ Set about it at once,” &c. 
Edinburgh: Kennedy. ' 

A story designed to illustrate the omnipotence of duty 
—the maxim that whatever we ought to do, we can do, 
if we will. This is exhibited in the history of Margaret 
Cecil, who is thrown, when very young, upon her own 
resources, and by courage, resolution, industry, patience, 
and integrity, makes friewds, is admitted into a school as a 
sort of half assistant, half pupil (half boarders we be- 
lieve they are called), and her subsequent career is one 
of usefulness in moulding to good the characters of the 
other scholars. The story is extremely well told, the 
interest being sustained, without any exciting incidents, 
by the homely truthfulness of the characters, and by the 
tone of wholesome morality, free from all affectation or 
cant, by which the work is pervaded. The young mind 
cannot but profit by the perusal of it. 








The Use of Sunshine: a Christmas Narrative. By 
S. M., Authoress of “The Maiden Aunt,” &o. 
London: Hoby. 

A story, the scene of which is laid in Ireland, and 
designed to depict the bright side of the Irish character, 
and how much may be inade of it by judicious manage- 
ment and wholesome example. ‘The authoress is 
evidently familiar with the scenes she describes, although 
not a native of the country. It is a simple story, told 
in a singularly unaffected manner, the composition 
being considerably above the average of fiction writing. 








The Hall of Chavenlay ; a Winter's Tale of 1649. By 
Henry Curtinc. London: Wright. 
ANOTHER little story designed for the season. It 
describes Christmas, as it was kept in England “Two 
Centuries Ago.” It would have been a good story for 
a Magazine. It was scarcely worth printing and pub- 

lishing in a separate form. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


A GROUP OF SMALL POEMS. 


Many minor poems have asked for notice. It is with 
some reluctance that we comply; for very few of them 
have any pretensions to be poetry—some have not even 
the mechanical merits of rhyme or metre. To praise 
such worthlessness would neither be just to evr readers 
nor kind to the authors, whom it is but friendly to warn 
against further pursuit of an occupation in which suc- 
cess is impossible, and which will only unfit them from 
earning an honest livelihood in more prosaic employ- 
ments. Heartily as we welcome genius when we find 
any traces of it, we feel it to be no less a duty to rebuke 
mere pretension or imitation. , 
Rose Allen, by a Father, is one of these errors of judg- 
ment. There is not a trace of poetry in it, and the 
versification is untuneful in the extreme. ‘The senti- 
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ments are admirable, but how much better might they 
have been expressed in plain prose, and how much 
more pleasant and profitable would they have been to 
read in that shape. 

The Rhymer's Family, by THoMAs WATSON, is a 
reprint of poems contributed by the author to various 
Scotch periodicals. There is in them the spirit of 
poetry. They are not mere pretentions. The author 
prudently limits his muse to the range of her capacities, 
and indulges only in lyrics on domestic and familiar 
topics. A very favourable specimen of his powers is 

BY MARYKIRK. 

By Marykirk, a sweet bird sang 

When trecs were green and waters clear ; 
That sweet bird sang the hale day lang, 

And charmed the hearts o’ men to hear. 
But down upon a flowery bank 

The wily fowler laid his snare, 
And in a weary prison cage 

The sweet bird pined, and sang nae mair. 


By Marykirk there bloomed a flower, 
Beside the winding Esk it grew; 
And, oh, it charmed the sunny light, 
And ilka wanton wind that blew. 
But rude hands pu’d that flower sae sweet, 
And fause lips kissed its leaves sae fair ; 
It faded in a cheerless bower, 
And charmed the sight o’ men nae mair, 


By Marykirk the birds may sing, 
But dowie are their notes to me ; 
On Craigo haughs the flowers may bloom, 
But now nae mair delight my e’e. 
O Mary! though ye did me wrang, 
I’m wae to think o’ your downfa’ ; 
Poor silly bird, sae eithly snared, 
Sweet flower, soon pu’d and flung awa’, 


The Long Railway Journey, and other Poems, by 
Henry Sressre, D.D., author of “Lives of the 
Italian Poets,” though a very little book, is the produc- 


tion of a man of genius, and the poems are finished with | 
A Railway | 


the literary skill of a practised writer. 
Journey, for instance, suggests these reflections: 


Still then speed the train, and still 
Let happy thought o’erpower the ill: 
Many who with us set out 

On this long and varied route, 

At the stations we have passed 
Found their distant home at last. 
Some with joyous looks descended, 
Glad that thus their journey ended : 
Others, with a strange r,ret, 
Wished their homes were farther yet ; 
And with murmurs sad and low, 

And a grief-beclouded brow, 

Bade the long good-night which men 
Bid friends they may not meet again. 


For ourselves, right sure we are, 
Whether near at band, or far, 

On the line we traverse thus, 

Stands the home prepared for us. 
Does that home, we can but sigh, 
Mid fair hills and valleys lie ? 

In a land where sparkling rills 
Which the fount of life distills, 

And the sun, which draws its fires 
From the life of all desires,— 

Wake the hearts which long have wept, 
And the minds which long have slept, 
To that deeper sense of being, 

Which is more in love than seeing ?— 
Will that home to which we travel 
All this coil of doubt unravel ? 

Show us truth serene and bright, 
Living, but not lost, in light? 

And surround us with that sphere 
Where perfection, ever near, 

Still shall show itself afar 

Imaged in some noble star? 


Sha!l we find a home like this, 
Full of promises and bliss? 


And by some sweet word or line 
Bring out the form for which we pine. 


But a further truth shall be 

To the things in thought conceived, 
To the love in heart believed ; 
When the outward eye shall see 
Fancy’s tissued web unweaved, 
And from out the net shall rise 

All the soul’s realities. 


And there is » pleasant quaintness in the manner of 
repeating on old truth, which men are but too slow in 
recognising : 

BETTER MEANS. 
To bear a burden up a hill, 
To row a boat against the tide ; 
Without the wind to work a mill; 
Upon a jaded horse to ride,— 
To strive to read without a light, 
To search our way at dead of night,— 
All this it is, and something worse, 
To live, and with an empty purse. 


So says the world; and in the main 

A sad and sober truth it speaks : 

But what it says it says in vain 

To breaking hearts and pallid cheeks. 
The empty purse is empty sti; 

The purse your words can never fill ; 
And life will end as it began, 

If gold can make or mar a man. 

Come try we then some better means 

To ease the load and smooth the way, 
To bring around us fairer scenes, 

And change the dreary night to day : 
Let’s seek His throne whose willing love 
Power, riches, strength, and joy will prove ; 
And then the world shall soon be told, 
Men can be rich without its gold. 


The True Legend of St. Dunstan and the Devil, by 


E. G. Fiiaut, will be acceptable, because it is illus- | 


trated by GrorGE CruiKksHank, with the richest 
humour. Mr. Furcut'’s notion of accounting for the 
superstition that attributes to a horse-shoe nailed over 


the door the power of driving away evil spirits, to the | 


application of that instrument in a red-hot state to the 
behind of his Satanic Majesty, when he paid him the 
memorable visit recorded in the legend, is not a very 


ingenious invention, and the verses in which he has | 


told the story are wanting in spirit and humour, only 
redeemed by the exuberant fun of the artist's fertile 
fancy. 


Stories from Boccaccio and other Poems, by JAMxs | 


Payn, have much in them to commend. The author 


exhibits the usual faults of inexperience, a 


want of self- | 


relience, a preference of imitation to originality; but he 


has a fertility of imagination, and a grace of expression, 
which, well cultivated, may secure for him a very 
respectable place among the minor poets of the time. 
Here is a specimen: 

THE POET'S DEATH. 
The lattice wide was opened where the dying Poet lay. 


That his own dear Nurse, Dame Nature, might cheer him on | 


his way; 


| And kindly oft she look’d on him, and sadly sweet she smiled, 


And strove to hide the tears that fell fast for her foster child ; 
The soft south winds came stealing in, with many a chosen 
sweet, 
To hover o’er his couch, and fan his fever’s burning heat. 
They spoke in mystic words of love, but he knew what they 
said 
And felt that friendly spirits kept their watch around his bed ; 
That hung there for his every word, and then went forth to tell 
Each hill and dale, and wood and st:eam, of him that loved 
them well ; they pass’d 
How the wheat bow'd back and whisper’d low together as 
And looked up at his sad pale face, and then sank down 
aghast ; becaine, 
Whilst the rippling waves o’er all the fields one shudder vast 
And a shadow fell on the sinking sun, and quench’'d the hills | 
of flame: thick and dull, 





Or when, at the signal given, 
Somewhat now more slowly driven, 
Shall we, startled, find the road 
Ending near some dark abode, 
Where no joy hath ever been, 
Where no form of hope is seen ? 
Where no sound, except of fear, 
Falls upon the anxious ear? 


There are signs which oft portend 
How or where such journeys end. 
Look we out then as we fly; 

Let us watch the evening sky. 
See we ruddy meteors gleam,— 
Pale, untimely, lightnings stream, 
Forewarning us of wind and storm, | 
And tempests in their darkest form ? | 
Does the sun his glory shroud 

In some thick, misshapen cloud, 

Just when we had hoped to see 

His gathered spleudours all set free ? 
And upon his path to trace 

A something more than nature’s grace ? 


Very prettily is this thought and sung on 


BOOKS. 
Precious is the varied page, 
Where in colours finely wrought, 
Answering nively to the thought, 
Which the mind may best engage, 
We, as in soft meshes caught, 
See the very forms of things 
Bred in our imaginings. 





Vainly in the world we look | 
For the beautitul which lies | 
Perfect to our inward eyes ; 
Till the loving, happy book 
Rouse us with a fond surprise, 


THe old mill-wheel turned slowly round, and the strokes were 
But they seem’d to the Poet’s ear to sound in numbers 
strangely full, 


| And a fearful gift of hearing—as but dying man may know, 
| That he may hear the blessings of his friends before h 








Came o’er him in a moment with a sharp and sudden pai 

With a drooping of the eyelid, and a reeling of the brain ; 

And the little birds their songs began in mournful notes to raise 

Mingled with many voices chanting a hymn of praise, 

And the honeysuckle’s incense mix'd with the heaven-breath, 

And the Poei’s prayer was broken—hush’d by the hand of 
death. 





A NIGHT AT THE MANOR HOUSE, 

BY THE NEW POET. 

Oa a December night, all bhi 1e and stars, 

I was invited to my Uncie’s honse. 

He dwelt a lone man ‘mong far-str: tching rooms, 

He and the Past; was rich in one fair child, 

Who held him in her love, even as a stream 

Bindeth an old wood in its sil ver links. 

There were three guests besides my host and IT, 

That dark and lustrous night of wit and wine. 

The first was in ripe age, large, portly, bland, 

With merry eyes and crown “ths at shone like glass. 

He was no thin-smiled April, dript with tears, 

But appled August, golden-cheek’d and tanned ; 

A jest in his mouth felt sweet as crusted wine; 

As if all eager for a merry thought. 

The pits of laughter dimpled in his cheeks. 

His speech was flivourous ; ever more he talked 

In a rich, warm, autumnal sort of style. 

Across the table young Max Sand{o it, 

My old school-fellow and my dearest friend. 

He had no battle nerves, his spirit hung 

As weak and tremulous on this iron world, 

As dew that gathers on the sombre pines, 

Which from its hol | is shaken into nought 











By the first wind that wakes their voice austere. 

His eyes were like two dreams, so faint and sweet; 
Like words and music were the thoughts in his mind, 
The blood in his cheeks, for each was set to each. 
"Twas said he loved and that he had been se .rn’d; 

If true, the love and scorn like cymbals met, 

The clash was music. His Book was six months old, 
And eagerly his name was buzz'd abroad, 

Praises fell thick on him. Men said, “ This dawn 
Will grow and broaden to a glorious d. ty; 

And when it ripens to a sumptuous west, 

With a great sunset ’twill be closed and crowned.” 

Third, at my uncle's board that night was oue 

Who held, in dream-land, very vast estates ; 

Yet he was lord of English acres too, 

Sea marge and moor, and miles of stream and grove, 

Du! flats, scream startled as the exulting train 

Streams like a meteor thro’ the frighted ni 

Wind-billow'd plains of wheat, and marshy f 
Unto whose reeds, on midnights blue and cold, 

Long strings of geese come clanging frum the stars. 

He had, | think, the beautifullest eyes 

That ever leaptin mirth or froze with scorn, 

Or swam in tears upon a setting sun 






There was a ghastly chasm in the talk. 

My uncle, turning to the portly man, 

Said with a smile that spoke of other days, 

* Arthur! you once could sing a roaring song, 
Which to the chorus drew our voices out. 

T’were no bad plan to sing us one to-night ; 

Come, wash the roughness from your throxt with wine.’ 


ARTHUR. 
What sort of song, sirs, shall I sing to you — 
Daiie Vcnus panting on her bed of tiowers, 
Or Pacchus, purp'e-mouthed astride his tun? 
Now for a headlong song of blooded youth ; 
Give it such welcome as shall lift the roof of ! 
Sweet friends, be ready with a hip hurrah. 
Song. 
A fig for a draught from your chrystaline fountain, 
Your cold sunken wells 
In mid forest dells. 
Ha! bring me the fiery bright dew of the mountain, 
When yellow’d with peat-reek and mellow’d withage! 
O richest Joy Giver, 
Rare warmer of liver, 
Diviner than kisses, thou Droll and thou Sage! 
Fine svul of a land struck with brightest sun. ‘ints, 
Of cark purple moors, 
Of s'eck ocean floors, 
Of hills stain’d with heather like bloody foot prints! 
In sunshine, in rain, a flask shall be nigh me, 
Warm heart, bl-od and brain, fine Sprite, deify me! 


I’ve drank ‘mong slain de ‘er in a lone mountain 
I’ve drank t I! delirious, (shielding, 
While rains beat imperious, 

And rang roof and rafter with bagpipes and reeling. 

lve drank in red Ranncch o’er strewn with grey 
Where, fain to be kist, [boulcers, 
Thro’ his thin searf of mist 

Ben-More to the sun heaves his wet shining shoulders, 

I've tumbled in hay with the fresh ruddy lasses, 

I've drank w:th the reapers, 
I've roar’d with the keepers, 

And seared night away with the ring of our classes. 

In sunshine, iv rain, a flask shall be nigh me, 

Warm heart, blood and brain, fine Sprite, deify me! 


Come, string bright songs upon a thread of wine, 
And let the travelling midnight pass on thro’ us, 
Like a dusk prince all rich and rough with wealth ! 
Our studious hermit from his Lincola fens, 
And home, quaint. gabled, hid in rooky trees, 
Seen distant is the sun in the arch of noon. 
Seen close at hand, t.at seme sun, large and red, 
His day’s work done, within the lazy west, 
Sitting right portly, staring at the world 
With a round, rubious, wine-bibbing face 
lia! like a dove J see a merry song 
Pluming itself for flight upon his lip. 

EDWARD. 

Sond. 

My heart is beating with all things that are— 
My blood is wild unrest, 
With what a passion pants yon eager star 
Upon the water's breast! 
Clasp'd in the air’s soft arms the world doth sleep, 
Asleep its moving seas, its huaming lands— 
With what an hungry lip the occan deep 
Lappeth for ever the white-bireusted sands! 
What love is in the moon's eternal 
Leaning unto the earth from out the midnight skies. 





eyes. 





Thy large dark eyes are wide upon my brow, 

Fill’d with as tender light 

As yon low moon doth fill these heavens now, 

This meilow autumn night. 

On the _ fi wers I linger at thy fret. 

Itrom le hen Itouch thy garment's rim, 

I clasp ro waist, I feel thy Losom’s beet, 

© kiss me into faintness sweet and dim! 

Thou leanest to me as a swelling peach, 

Full-ju’eed and mellow, leaneth to the taker’s reach. 
rhy hair is loosen'’d by that kiss you gave, 

It floods my shoulders o'er, 

Another yet—O, us a weary wave 

Sulbsides upon the shore, 

My hungry Leing, wits its hopes its fears, 

My heart like m.o1-churim'd waters all unrest, 

Yet strong as is despair, as weak as tears, 

Doth faint upon thy t breast ! 

I feel thy clasping arms, my cheek is wet 
With thy rich tears, one kiss, sweet, swee 





t, another yet! 
I sung this song some twenty yearsago 
(Hot to the ear tips with great thum;s cf heart), 
On the gold lawns, while Cesar- like the sun 
Gather’d his robes around him as he fell. 

ARTHUR 
Ay ! struck by a country cousin, a rosy beauty, 
Of the dutch-cheese order, rich’d with great black eyes 
Which, when you plann’d a theft upon her lips 
Look’d a.) your heart away! 
© Love! O Wine! thou sun and moon 0’ our lives, 
What oyste rs were we without Love and Wine! 
Doubtless our host vaults many a mighty tan 
Wide-wombed and ol, cobweb’d and dusted o'er. 
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THE CRITIC, 


[January 1, 














Broach! and within their gloomy sides you'll find 
Divinest hearts of wine. ‘The world’s a tun, 
A gloomy tun, but he who taps the world 
Will find much sweetnessin't. Rich-thoughted Max, 
Against this sun of wine’s most purple light 
Burst into song! 
MAX, 
I fear, sir, I have none. 
ARTHUR. 
Hang nuts in autumn woods? Then ’tis your trade, 
Spin us a new one. Come! Some youth love-mad, 
Reading the thoughts within a lady’s eyes, 
Earnest as one that looks into the book 
Seeking the road to bliss— 
‘othe me this bare bough with your sunny flowers. 
MAX. 
The evening heaven is not always dressed 
With frail cloud empires of the setting sur, 
Nor are »° always in our singing robes. 
Ihave o omg norcanI make you one, 
But wis permission I shall tell a tale. 
ARTHUR. 
If short and merry, heaven speed your tongue! 


If long and sad—the Lord have mercy on us ! 


MAX. 
Within this city One was born to toil, 
Whose heart could not mate with the common doom 
To fall like a spent arrow in the grave. 
*Mid the eternal hum the Boy clomb up 
Into a shy aud solitary youth. 
Incessantly his being came and went 
Like washing waters on the figured sands. 
He had strange joys, strange sorrows; oft to tears 
He was moved, he knew not why, when he has stood 
Among the lengthening shadows of the eve— 
Such feeling overflow'd him from the sky. 
*Mid crowds he dwelt as lonely as a star 
Unsphered and exiled,—yet he knew no scorn. 
Once did he say, ‘‘ For me, I'd rather live 
With this weak human heart and yearning blood, 
Lonely as God, as mate with barren souls. 
Braver and beautifuller than myself must be 
The man whom truly I can call my friend. 
He must be an inspirer, who can draw 
To higher heights of being and still stand 
O’er me in unreach’d beauty, like the moon ; 
Soon as he fails in this, the crest and crown 
Of noble friendship, he is nought to me. 
What so unguess’d asdeath ? Yet to the dead 
It is as clear as yesterday to us. 
Let me go forward to my grave alone! 
What need have I to linger by dry wells?” 
Books were his chiefest friends ; in them he read 
Of those great spirits who went down like suns, 
Leaving upon the mountain tops of death 
A light that makes them lovely. His own heart 
Made him a poet. Yesterday to him 
Was richer tar than fifty years to come. 
Alchymist Memory turn’d his past to gold. 
When morn awakes against the dark wet earth 
Back to the morn she laughs with dewy sides,— 
Up goes her voice of larks; with like effect 
Imagination open’d on his life. 
It lay thrice lovely in that rarer light. 


He was with Nature on the Sabbath day ; 

Far from the dressed throngs and the city beds 

He gave his hot brows to the kissing wind, 

While restless thoughts were stirring in his heart. 
** These worldly men will kill me with their scorns ; 
But Nature never mocks or jeers at me, 

Her dewy soothings of the earth and air 

Do wean me from wild thoughts that mad my brain. 
Our interviews are stolen, I can look, 

Nature! in thy serene and griefless eyes, 

But at long intervals ; yet, Nature—-yet— 

Thy silence and the fairness of thy face 

Are present with me in the booming streets. 

Yon quarry, shattered by the bursting fire, 

And disembowelled by the spade and pick, 

Kind Nature! thou hast taken to thyself; 

Thy weeping Aprils and soft blowing Mays, 

Thy blossom-buried Junes have smoothed its scars, 
And hid its wounds and trenches deep in flowers. 
So take my worn and passion-wasted heart-- 
Maternal Nature! take it to thyself; 

Efface the scars of scorn—the rents of hate, 

The wounds of alien eyes ; visit my brain 

With thy deep peace ; fill with thy calm my heart 
And the red courses of my human blood.” 

Thus would he muse and wander, till the clouds 
Were standing round the purple-tombed sun 

With glorious mantles fringed with ragged gold ; 
And, as he journeyed home, he gradual saw 

The labouring fires come out against the dark, 

Till with the night the country seemed on flame; 
Innumerable furnaces, and pits, 

And gioomy holds, in which that bright slave, Fire, 
Doth pant and toil all day and night for man, 
Casts large and angry lustres on the sky, 

And shifting lights across the long black roads. 


Dungeon'd in poverty, he saw afar 
The shining peaks of fame that wore the sun. 

Most heavenly bright they mock'd him thro’ his bars! 
A lone man, wilder’d on the dreary sea, 

When loneliness hath somewhat touch’d his brain, 
Doth shrink and how] beneath the watching sky, 
Which hour by hour more plainly doth express | 

The features of a deadly enemy, 

Drinking his woes with a most hungry eye. 

E’en so, by constant staring on his ills, ~ 

They grew worse-featured ; till, in his great rage, 

His spirit, like a roused sea, white with wrath, _ 
Struck at the stars—* Hold fast, hold fast, my brain !— 
Had I a curse to kill with, by yon Heavens * 

I'd feast the worms to-night.” Dreadfuller words, 
Whose very terror blanch’d his conscious lips, 

He utter’d in his hour of agony. 

With quick and subtle poison in his veins, 

With madness burning in his heart and brain, 

He rush’d to die in the very eyes of God. 

T’was late, for as he reach’d the open rozds, 

Where night was redden’d by the drudging fires— 

The drowsy steeples toll’d the hour of One. 





The city now was left long miles behind, 

A large black hill was looming ’gainst the stars. 

He reach’d its summit. Far above his head, 

Up there, upon the still and mighty night, 

God’s name was writ in worlds! Awhile he stood, 
Throbbing and silent as a midnight star; 

Then raised his hands—alas! t’was not in prayer,— 
He long had ceased to pray. “Father,” he said, 

“I wished to loose some music o’er the world, 

To strike from its firm seat some hoary wrong, 

And then to die in autumn with the flowers, 

And leaves, and sunshine I have loved so well. 

Thou might’st have smoothed my way to some great end! 
But, wherefore, speak!—Thou art the mighty God! 
This gleaming wilderness of suns and worlds 

Is an eternal and triumphal hymn, 

Chaunted by Thee unto Thine own great self! 

Wrapt in Thy skies, what were my pangs to Thee ? 

My prayers ?—My tears of blood? They could not move 
Thee from the depths of Thine immortal dream ! 

Thou hast forgotten me, God! Here, therefore, here— 
To-night—upon this bare and cold hill side, 

Like a forsaken watch-fire will I die ; 

And, as my pale corse fronts the glittering night, 

It shall reproach Thee before all Thy worlds.” 

His death did not disturb that ancient night— 
Scornfullest night! Over the dead there hung 

Great gulfs of silence, blue, and floor’d with stars, 

No sound—no motion—in the eternal depths. 


EDWARD. 
Now what a sullen-blooded fool was this, 
At sulks with earth and heaven! Could he not 
Outweep his pession like a blustering day, 
And be clear-skied thereafter? He, poor wretch! 
Must needs he famous. Lift the atrocious scrawls 
Of any member of your rhyming tribe. 
Mark how he slurs and pelts white fame with words, 
After this fashion—*‘ Fame, a world wide cheat, 
A golden halo round a grinning skull ; 
A splendid mirror, sullied by a breath, 
Colder than lunar rainbows—changefuller 
Than sleekéd purples on a pigeon’s neck, 
The veriest nothing in this nothing-world.” 
Yet would he sell his soul for one sweet crumb, 
To roll beneath his tongue. 


MAX. 
Alas the boy, 
Earnest as flame, could not so tame his heart 
As to live quiet days. When the heart-sick Earth 
Turns her broad back upon the garish sun, 
And stoops her weary forehead to the night, 
To struggle with her sorrow all alone, ; 
She meets the patient moon's calm, holy smile, 
And straight is cheer’d. But, in his sorrow's night 
He found no comforter. A man can bear 
A world’s contempt, when he has that within 5 
Which say’s he’s worthy ; when he contemns himse!f, 
There burns the hell! So this wild youth was foiled 
In his great purpose; in an agony, 
Wherein he learned to hate and scorn himself, 
He foam'd at God and died. 
UNCLE. 
Rain similies upon his corse like tears! 
The youth you speak of was a glowing moth, 
Born in the eve, and crush’d before the dawn. 
MYSELF. 
He was, methinks, like that frail flower that comes 
Amid the nips and gusts of churlish March, 
Drinking pale beauty from sweet April’s tears, 
Dead on the hem of May. 
EDWARD. 
A Lapland fool, 
Who, staring upward, as the northern lights 
Banner the skies with glory, breaks his heart, 
Because his smoky hut and greasy furs, 
Are not so rich as they. 
ARTHUR, 
Mine is pathetic— 
A ginger-beer bottle burst! 


They have departed. Arthur went to compt 
With conscience, white save some few stains of wine. 
Edward next year. My uncle on the next. 

His old heart broke above his daughter’s grave.— 
The daisies are on both. Max was the last, 

I sat last winter ’neath the linden tree 

In his bare orchard. ‘ See, Dear Charles,” he said, 
“ The stars among the branches hang like fruit, 
So thick were hopes within me! When I’m gone, 
The world will like a valuator sit 

Upon my soul, and say I was a clond 

That caught its glory from a sunken sun, 
Gradually burning to its native gray.” 

On an October eve,—’twas his last wish 

To see again the mists and golden woods,— 

Upon his deathbed he was lifted up ; 

The red orb dying in a ring of clouds, 

Like hoary Jacob ’mong his waiting sons, 

With their last gladness fiJl'd his fading eyes. 

No sooner was he hence, than critic worms 

Were swarming on the body of his fame, 

And thus they judged the dead. “This poet was 
An April tree whose vermeil loaded boughs 
Promised to Autumn apples juiced and red, 

But never came to fruit.” ‘ He is to us 

But a rich odour, a faint music swell.” 

* Poet he was not in the larger sense : 

He could write pearls, but he could never write 

A Poem round and perfect as a star.” 

“ Politic i'faith! His most judicious act 

Was dying when he did, The next five years 
Had finger’d all the fine dust from his wings 

And left him poor as we. He died; t’was shrewd ! 
And came with all his youth and hopes unblown 
On the world’s heart and touch’d it into tears.” 


I sit to-night within my lonely room 

With that sweet sadness which doth ever dwell 

On the brink of tears. I stare i’the crumbling fire, 
Which from my brooding eye takes strangest shapes ; 
The past is with me, and I scarcely hear 

Outside the weeping of the homeless rains, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Economic Housekeeping Book. London: Groom- 
bridge. 

THE importance of keeping a strict account of every 
farthing of one’s expenditure cannot be overrated. It 
is, in itself, almost a security against extravagance and 
its consequences, as the neglect of it is the surest road 
to ruin. Every prudent man will not only keep an 
account of his own spendings, but insist upon his wife 
doing likewise, and this little book will enable her to 
perform the duty without difficulty. It presents an 
alphabetical list of all the usual subjects of house- 
keeping expenditure, with lines for entry of the cost of 
each, for every week in the year, and at the foot of the 
page there is a space for memoranda, and a column for 
receipts. At the end of the book there is a page that 
will show the total cost of each item for each week 
during the year, and then a summary of each week's 
total receipts and expenses. Thus the housekeeper is 
enabled to ascertain precisely, not only what is his total 
expenditure, but of what items of housekeeping it has 
been made up, so that, if economy be needful, he can see 
where curtailment is practicable. By keeping this 
account, and comparing one year’s expenditure with 
another, he is enabled to ascertain the progress of his 
expenses in the total as well as in the particular items. 
The very fact that a wife has to set down every item 
she spends will continually remind her of the duty of 
economy, and prevent inconsiderate and needless ex- 
penses. We would earnestly recommend every hus- 
band to procure this book, and insist upon an account 
being kept in strict accordance with it, from the begin- 
ning of this year. However the lady may object to it 
at first, sure we are that, before the year has closed, 
she will thank us for having introduced to her an 
assistant that will tend so much to her own comfort 
and the well-being of her family. 








The Hunchback's Chest. By the Rev. W. WicKENDEN 
B.A. London: Hall and Co. 


WE have noticed one or two previous publications of 
Mr. WICKENDEY’s, because an appeal was made to our 
charity on behalf of a good man, struggling with diffi- 
culty and disease, and who had written a book rather 
as an excuse to the benevolent to give, than from any 
intrinsic claims of the composition itself upon the 
patronage of the public. We much fear that the author 
has mistaken the kindness of the journals and the 
bounty of his patrons for a recognition of genius in 
himself, or why another volume with his name. But 
indulgence of this kind has a limit, and we must now 
candidly inform Mr. WicKENDEN that his abilities do 
not entitle his book to any favour upon its own merits. 
His poems are wretched trash, as witness the first 
stanza of the very first upon which we open: 

A thousand cannons roared with deaf’ning sound, 

With wreaths of smoke, and flame and slaughter fell, 
Heads and limbs scattering o’er the blood-stain’d ground, 
Frighting the tremb‘ing earth with hiceous yell, 

And smoke and steam, from seething gore arise, 

Rolling in lurid folds athwart the skies. 
The prose is better, but not much. A man may be 
pardoned for once asking, as a matter of charity, excuse 
for printing such doggrel; but he has no right to inflict 
it upon the world a second time, and to claim as an 
indulgence exemption from the award of honest criticism. 








The Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary. Edited by GEORGE 
W. Jounsoy, Esq., Editor of the “Cottage Gardener,” 
&e. London: Orr, and Co, 

THERE is no form so convenient for books of reference 

as that of the Dictionary, for ease and readiness in find- 

ing information is as necessary to those who resort to 
books, as fullness and accuracy of intelligence. For the 
multitudes who have gardens, but who have not 
scientific knowledge of gardening, a more useful work 
could not have been designed than the Dictionary before 
us, which, in a conveniently small compass, yet without 
undue abbreviation, or needless display of technicalties, 
supplies to the owner of a garden a mass of practical 
instruction on every subject, on which he can possibly 
require information for its most efficient cultivation, so 
as to yield the largest amount of pleasure and profit at the 
smallest cost. Mr. Jounson has in the performance of 
his task availed himself of the knowledge of other 
persons skilled in particular branches of horticulture, 
Mr. Fis having described the cultivation of flowering 
andernamental plants; Mr. Errincron the fruit 
culture and selection of varieties; Mr. AppLesy the 
florist’s flowers; and Mr. BArNes and Mr. WEAVER 
the kitchen garden. Of every fruit and flower a com- 
plete list of the varieties, and time of fruiting and 
blooming is given, and the text is illustrated by 

a multitude of woodcuts. The articles are written in 

untechnical language, so as to be intelligible to every 

class of readers. 
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The Orations of Marcus Tullius Cicero. Literally | which contains no less than forty different recipes for | These are beautifully drawn, in natural bunches, by 
translated by C. D. Yonex, B.A. Vol. I. London: | serving up dinners, according to the class of company,| Miss Grraup, and coloured with singular accuracy 
Bohn. the number of guests, the season, and the expenses | and the volume forms a complete calendar of the Eng- 

Tats is the new volume of Mr. Boun’s “ Classical | which the host is willing to incur. A new edition has lish flora, It is admirably adapted for a present at this 

Library,” which is designed to introduce the classical | just been published of Mr. BENTLEY’ popular Health and | season, for it has not only a present recommendation 

writers in an English dress to those who have et Wealth, an extremely sensible condensation of the facts | of pleasure to the eye, but a permanent value. 

learning or leisure to study the originals. Few bear| in physiology and economy with which every person 

translation so well as Cicero, and Mr. Yoncr has | ought to be acquainted. We are glad to see that so| ; 

performed his task with congenial feeling, infusing the | useful a book as this has found so many readers. It is | Floral Poems ; with Pictures in the Flowers. The 
spirit of the orator into the English text. They read, | 4 hopeful sign of the times. The new number of the | Poetry by F. W. N. Baytey, Esq. London: 
indeed, like reports of speeches delivered in our own Rural Handbooks is devoted to The Cow, All who keep | Ackermann and Co. 

language, so fluent and unforced is the style. | cows will find their account in observing the very prac- | Ir is very long since we have seen the name of F. W. N. 

| tical instructions of this little book——The second) Barney in a volume of Poetry. By the bye, there 

| Volume of the Monthly Packet of Every Readings forms | were two BAYLEYs; a real and a false one, or rather 
| @ book of pleasing and profitable reading of permanent | the voice and the echo; one of whom rode into a sort of 
value. It is expressly designed for the use of the| shabby popularity, simply by being mistaken for the 


juvenile members of the English Church. other of the same name. It was long ago, and we 
ag? ’ Twine | ® »] my val Ny 
A cheap farmers’ and cottagers’ handbook, giving them, | | cannot recal if “F.W.N.” was the genuine BAYLry. 


in plainest language, practical instructions for the keep-/ Ese | If he was, we welcome him again, if not, we con 
: $ : Bad ’ ? ’ < 
ie — Sve Leeps gamer 8. si ‘veh CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFT | gratulate the echo on having cast off his imitative 
rabbits, and how they can be most profitably used. BOOKS | faculty and appearing as himself in these Floral Poems, 
- | which are pretty in sentiment and in verse, and that is 
The Floral Months of England. London: | the most we can say of them. But then they do not 
Ackermann & Co. | pretend to be anything more. 
It will be for the exquisitely coloured engravings of 
wwers, with their attendant sprites, and the beautiful 
| binding, that this elegant book will deserve the favour 
of the givers of New Year Gifts, and will be deemed an 
ornament to the drawing-room table. 




















Rural Economy, for Cottage Farmers and Gardener's. 
By Martin Doy.e, AND oTHERS. London: Groom- 
bridge. 














WE must group together a number of books and pam- 
phlets of lesser importance, which have invited notice 
since our last, it being our desire to preserve a tolerably | AN exquisite volume of coloured drawings of the! g, 
complete record of the progress of publication: flowers appropriate to each season of the year. March 
The Young Man's Counsellor, by WM. MACKENz1E, | presents us with the wood-anemone and the periwinkle; 
is a series of extremely sensible hints to young men for} April, with the harebell, cowslip, and herb-robert ; May, 
the guidance of their conduct in that most difficult and| with the apple-blossom and the broom; June, with the | 
most dangerous period of their lives, when they first} sweet-briar, white rose, and dog-rose ; July, with the) 
emerge from the restraints of childhood, aud are thrown | bindweed, honeysuckle, and loose-strife ; August, with | we ss — . 
upon themselves—to flourish or fall, according to the| the bell-flower, and convolvulus; September, with a| 4@elaide’s Gift on New Year's Day. By Miss 
power of self-restraint and self-sacrifice, and the amount! group of mushrooms; October, with the mallow, the | M‘Ausiane. Edinburgh: Grant & Co. 
of industry and integrity which they will exercise.) poppy, the toad-flax, and the feverfew ; November,| A DELIGHTFUL story about children, for children, con- 
These teachings of experience will much assist their) with the woody nightshade, ivy, and hawthorn ;| veying a practical moral in the most pleasing and 
endeavours by showing them what they should do or| December, with the holly, mistletoe, and hypnum ; | impressive form. The Archer's Prize is another story- 
refrain from doing. One Mrs. MARTHA CAREFUL| January, with the furze and kitchen broom; and} book, by the same writer, equally adapted for a New 
has sent us some Household Hints to Young Housewives,| February, with the daisy, the groundsel, and chickweed. | Year's Gift. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





(FROM OUR PARISIAN CORRESPONDENT.) | These circumstances determined the inhabitants of | arrives. At midnight appears a man, a spectre, some- 
Paris, December 25. | the village to withdraw the body of Plogojowits, and to | thing black, with an olive mask. He is an Englishman, 
LITERATURE, science, and the arts, have been a dead burn it, to deliver them from its infectations. They | Lord Ruthven. After talking for some time, he leaves 
letter this month. We have been thinking rather of | addressed themselves to the officer of the emperor who | them. Soon after, out comes a horrified servant to say 
political events, electiens and the ballet-box, than of | commanded in the territory of Gradisca, in Hungary, | that the Earl of Tormenar is dead, and at the same 
belles lettres, but already the memory of the sad scenes | and to the curé of the same place, to obtain permission | moment, Juana shrieks, and Lord Ruthven leaves her 
of the first week in the present month have fled, and | to take up the body of Peter Plogojowits. The officer | room. Gilbert kills Lord Ruthven, who dies declaring 
for January, 1852, there is talk of much that is great, | and the cur’ accorded with difficulty this permission. | that he was rus! ing to her help, and begs that he may 
important, and wonderful in literature. Nous verrons! | But the peasants declared that if they were not allowed | be laid upon a rock in the rays of the moon. 
But it nothing has been published, the theatres have | to dig up the body of this man, whom they knew to be | Gilbert has a castle where dwells Helena, his sister, 
been lively and well attended. There have been some a vampire, they would be obliged to abandon their vil- | in love with Count George de Marsden. Gilbert arrives 
novelties of the usual French character, and actors and lage. The officer of the emperor, seeing that he could | after having been shot at, and recognises in Marsden, 
public have gone on in their usual easy and quiet way. | not stop them, either by menaces or promises, went with | Lord Ruthven. He declares him the assassin of Juana, 
Immediately after the events of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th | the cure of Gradisca, to the village of Kisolava, and, | the author of the murderous attack on himself, and the 
December, the opera was as full as ever: the Italian ihaving taken up the body of Peter Plogojowitz, they | intended murderer of his sister. Passing over two 
Opera was brilliantly and fashionably attended; the | found that his body gave forth no odour! magnificent fairy scenes, we come to the marriage of 
Opera-Comique and the Francais were as in their | “The officer of the emperor and the curé having | Helena to Count Ruthven, who kills her. He is then 
palmiest days. This is generally the case after a revo- | diligently examined all these things, and the people | himself pitched into a ravine, with a huge stone over 
lution, when that revolution does not frighten the public | who were present having conceived fresh indignation, | him, and is really dead. No. We find him in Dal- 
away. They get a habit of excitement, and they like | and being more and more persuaded that he was the | matia, where George has retired to forget all in the love 
to keep it up. true cause of the death of their companions, ran and | of Antonina. Here again we mect the vampire and tke 
M. Alexandre Dumas, and his chief aide-de-camp, | fetched a pointed stake, which they thrust through his | ghoul, a female vampire, who loves and saves Gilbert, 
M. Auguste Magnet, have produced, to the great delight | chest, whence burst a quantity of fresh and vermillion | he overcoming the sanguinary beast by her agency, she 
of the Parisians, a fantastic drama in three acts and blood, as also through the nose and mouth. The pea- | herself losing her immortality for betraying her race. 
eleven tableaur, called The Vampire, which has excited | sants then put the body on a pile and burnt it.” | Such is the newest product of the French stage, 
a learned discussion among the critics as to what is a | The revival on the stage of such worn-out super- | which professes to be so classical, and which produces 
vampire. It appears from the lucubrations of these | stitions is neither pleasant nor advantageous. The | more trash, apart from its smart vaudevilles, than 
erudite personages that a vampire is a celebrated his- | stage should teach something. If it does not, it fails | perhaps any stage in the world. 
torical character. Moreri gives an account of one dug | in ‘its mission, and we do not think that Alexandre Madame Cruvelli has been most remarkably success- 
up in the regency of Belgrade, which had the following | Dumas acts up to the duty of the dramatist in exciting | ful in the Figlia del Regimento, at the Italian Opera, 
characteristics: —1. Its body did not smell like a dead |merely the terror and wonder of his spectators. He | which is doing well. We look with impatience to the 
body. 2. It was whole, except the nose, which was | has taken The Vampire ascribed to Lord Byroa, and, | appearance of Sontag at this our favourite theatre, if 
slightly eaten away. 3. The hair and beard had re- adding certain Minerva Press details, has made up a | we except the Francais. The management of Mr. 
commenced growing. 4. He had fresh nails in the | wild fantastic drama, which is only worthy of notice as | Lumley is exceedingly popular in Paris. 
place of the old ones which had fallen off. 5. Under | an illustration of the unwholesome food provided by the | 
the first skin, which was peeling off, was coming ano- | author a la mode for the French public. It is quite | 
ther. 6. His face, hands, feet, and body were in the | certain that if the votaries of the drama have good | Die Edda die altere und jungere iibersetzt. Von 
same state as during life. 7. There was in his mouth | plays preseated to them, they always do support them,/ Kart Srwrock (The Edda, the elder and the 
fresh and liquid blood,|supposed to be the blood of the /and that “hey only tolerate the representations of such | younger, translated by K. S$.) Stuttgart: 1851. 
person he had sucked. Before we turn to the con- | extravagances as The Vampire from want of something | yo, . 
sideration of the drama, let us quote a few lines from | better. To give an outline of a piece which lasts from | 
Augustus Calmet, a Benedictine monk, who deals largely | six until midnight is almost impossible, but a few words | THe readers of Percy’s Northern Antiquities (a 
in history of vampires: | will show the kind of production which is nightly played | translation from Mallet), are already acquainted 
“ The above named Pierre Plogojowits had been buried | at the Ambigu-Comique. |with the younger or prose Edda; but English 
about ten weeks, in an Hungarian village named | There is a marriage at aninn. Enter Count Gilbert | literature has still to be augmented by a transla- 
Kisolava; this man appeared in the night to some of | de Fiffanges, and Juana, a beautiful Spanish lady, with | tion of the elder or poetic Edda. In 1797, Amos 
the inhabitants of the village during their sleep, and so | a large party of friends. There are already seventeen |Corrie, the friend of Sovuruey, published a 
squeezed their throats that in twenty-four hours they |too many persons in the inn, but ‘never mind they | translation or paraphrase of twelve of the poems 
died. Nine persons thus died, young and old, in the | will come in, and talk there is of ghosts and the castle | that had thenappeared under the superintendence 
space of eight days. The widow of the same Plogojo- | of Tormenar, where the young people agree to sleep, in | of the Arnemagneean ( ‘ommission, but as he evi- 
wits declared that her husband, since his death, bad | defiance of ghosts. There Juana is to meet her affianced |dently translated from the Latin translation, 
come and asked her for his shoes, which frightened her, | husband, the last of the Tormenars, but a ghoule is | which accompanies the original Icelandic text in 
so that she quitted Kisolava. there before him, and ghe kills him. The joyous troop | that edition, his paraphrase resembles the elder 
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Edda about as much as it resembles the Gulistan 
of Sapir. Only one of the poems, and the best, 
the Véluspd, has received such an English ren- 
dering as can give any idea of the style and 
substance of the original, and this was made by 
Dr. Henperson, and is published in the Appen- 
dix to his travels in Iceland. 

The elder Edda is a collection of religious and 
mythical, narrative and dramatic, ethic and 
mytho-historical poems, made probably about the 
beginning of the twelfth century, but generally 
attributed to the learned Icelander Samunp Sie- 
FUSSEN, surnamed hin Frode, or the wise, from his 
great learning, who was born about the middle of 
the tenth century, and died at the age of seventy- 
seven. The editorship, as we should now say, of 
these poems has been attributed to Samunp 
upon very insufficient grounds. However this 
may be, out of Iceland the poetic Edda was not 
known in Christendom before the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when the learned Bishop 
BryNvuLF SVENDSEN came into possession of a 
MS. copy on parchment, which is still preserved 
in the Royal Library of Copenhagen. Other 
copies were subsequently discovered, and from 
these a printed edition was first published, in 
quarto, commencing with the first volume in 
1787 and ending with the third in 1828. To 
these volumes the scholar must confide, who 
would give an English version of the Edda, 
assisting himself with MaGnussen’s excellent 
Danish translation and any help he can gather 
from the Latin version accompanying the Copen- 
hagen edition of the original. There are alto- 
gether thirty-seven whole poems and fragments, 
the remains only, it has been supposed, of a much 
larger collection. 

The word Edda has been generally taken to 
signify great-grand-mother, in allusion to the very 
great antiquity of the subjects and _ persons 
treated of. It is a kind of Odinic Bible com- 
prising chips and fragments of an ancient Asiatic 
faith—a faith which was held more or less dis- 
tinctly by our Gothic and Teutonic ancestors — a 
faith which was not extinct in Scandinavia in 
the tenth century, a faith v hich is still traceable 
in many of the superstitiar.s, usages and tradi- 
tions of the natives of these islands. It is this 
that gives the Edda an interest to the Englishman. 
His Saxon, Teutonic and Scandinavian ancestors 
were followers of the religion of Odin or Woden, 
who was no other than the Frisian Weda, the 
Vendish Vodha, the Arabian Vudd, the Persian 
Bud or Bud-Asp, the Indian Bodha, the Birman 
Godama, the Thibetan Vod, the Chinese Fo. 
Along a belt from the Baltic to the Chinese seas, 
and as far as Japan, the Budhic or Odinic religion, 
variously modified, is traceable to the present 
day. 

The poems of the Edda, in structure, are not 
metrical, though represented in verses and 
stanzas, but, like some of our early Anglo-Saxon 
poems, are alliterative; the first two lines of 
Harbar’s Liod, or lay, for example, read in 
Icelandic: 


Hverr er s4 sveinn sveina 
Er stender for sundit handan ? 
where the letters we have italicised exhibit the 
method of alliteration—two leading letters in two 
words of the first line being followed by one or 
two words in the second line commencing with 
the same letter. We mention this chiefly to show 
that the form of the original cannot be strictly 
preserved in a translation, and, at the same time, 
to make an excuse for any specimens of the Edda 
we may happen to give being exhibited in a prose 
form. By this means we economise space, while 
not much can be gained by representing poems in 
a form so little amenable to the laws of modern 
verse. 

As we have already stated, the principal poem 
in the elder Edda is the Véluspa, that is, the spae 
or prophecy of the sybil, or wise-woman. In 
portions, it is dark, mysterious, and to us of 
modern times not altogether intelligible, yet 
having, to a great extent, its significancy as a 
cosmogonic poem. It begins with an account of 
the creation of all things, earth, gods and men, 
giants and dwarfs, fire, air, and all elements, and | 
ends with a prophecy of the destruction of all | 
things, earth, gods, and men, when | 





“The sun shall be dark, and the earth sink in sea, 
and from heaven shall fall the bright stars.’ When 
“ whirling fires shall enclaspt the all-nourishing earth- | 
tree, and the hot flames shall lick the welken.” | 


And then of a restoration, the true Odinic | 
heaven, deprived of its sensualities of banquets of | 
the flesh of hogs and libations of mead poured | 


forth to the inhabitants of the new Valhalla by 
the hands of fair maidens, where the gods meet 
on Idafeld to speak of the wrecked world and the 
things of the past. There, says the prophetess: 


“ A hall I see, bright as the sun, and decked with 
gold on the heights of heaven: there shall the worthy 
heroes inhabit, and honour enjoy without any end. 

“There ride the mighty ones to the council of the gods 
—to the Strong One above, who rules over all. He 
terminates strifes, adjusts contentions, and orders all 
law for ever hereafter.” 


The latter part of this poem has been claimed 
for a knowledge of christian doctrine introduced 
into the north, with what justice it is not worth 
while now stopping to inquire. 

Grimnismal, another poem of the Edda, is the 
song of Grimnir, the god Odin, who, under this 
name, disguised in a blue mantle, visits his 
favourite, King Geirréd, to prove his hospitality, 
and by him is exposed between two scorching 
fires for eight nights. The King had a son called 
Agnar, who presented Odin, or Grimnir, with a 
full horn to drink, saying that the king had done 
evil so to entreat him. By this time the fire had 
reached Grimnir’s mantle when he sings his song, 
which terminates in his revealing himself as Odin, 
and promising to Agnar the throne of his father 
Geirrod. ‘Then, continues the prosaic portion of 
the narrative: 


“ King Geirr6d sat and had his sword half unsheathed 
on his knee. But when he perceived that it was Odin 
who had come to him, he sprang up and would have 
dragged him out of the fire. Then the sword fell out 
of his hands and the hilt fell downwards. The king 
stumbled, and the point of the sword went through him, 
and thus he found his death. Then Odin disappeared, 
and Agnar was king long after. 

Vafthrudnismal is a dialogue between Odin and 
the wise Jotun, or giant, Vafthrudnir, the strong 
in mysteries. Odin visits his abode under the 
assumed name of Gangrade, when both dispute 
for victory in knowledge of ancient lore. This is 
a fine poem, illustrative of many particulars in 
the northern mythology. The giant, in extent of 
information, is beaten by Odin, and knows that it 
is that god he has been contending with in know- 
ledge. 

Skirn’sfor, or Skirnir’s journey is thus intro- 
duced. 

Freir, the son of Niordr, sate on Hlidskialf and 
looked over all the world. Then saw he in Jotunheim 
(the abode of the giants) a fair virgin entering her 
bower in her father’s house. Upon this he grew love- 
sick. Skirnir was the servant of Freir. Niordr begs 
Skirnir to bring his son Freir into conversation respect- 
ing the cause of his melancholy, when the poem opens. 
This, too, is cosmological. 

Oegisdrecka. The prosaic introduction to this 
poem will best explain its nature. 

Oegir, called also Gymir, prepared a feast for the 
Asir (the gods) after he had obtained a great cauldron 
for the purpose. To this feast came Odin with Frigga 
his wife. Thor did not come for he was on a journey. 
Sif, the wife of Thor, was there, and Bragi and his 
wife Idun. Tyr, too, was there, who had only one 
hand, the other the wolf Feuris had bitten off. There 
also was Nidrd and Skadi his wife, Freir and Freia and 
Widar, Odin’s son. Loki, too, and Freier’s servants 
Beiggvir and Beila. There were also present many 
Asir and Elves. 

Oegir had two servants, Funafengr and Eldir. 
Bright burnished gold served instead of light. The 
ale went about. The company enjoyed themselves. 
All the guests praised the way in which Oegir’s servants 
served him. Loki did not like to hear their praises 
and gave Funafengr a blow. The company of the Asir 
then took to their shields, ran against Loki and pursued 
him into the woods. Loki afterwards came back and 


| spake to Eldir whom he found at the entrance of the 


hall, the words which follow in the poem. 


Loki, when he was permitted to speak, marred 
the feast. He raked up all the scandals of the 
assembled gods and goddesses, some in a way so 
gross, that we cannot venture to quote. His 
interlocutions resemble a modern pot-house broil. 
All came in for a share of Loki’s abuse, who is 
no other than the Satan, the accuser, the Beelza- 
bub of the Scandinavians, and who afterwards 


| met his reward, being tied down by the outraged 
| dignitaries of Valhalla with the poison of snakes 


dropping continually into his mouth, until Ragna- 
rok, the twilight of the gods, when he was to be 
released from his bondage. 

Passing over several of the mythological poems 
we come to the one entitled Havamal—the high- 





song, or the song of the Lofty-one. We have 
spoken of the Odinic bible and this is its Book 
of Proverbs. We are not aware that any English 
translation of this poem has ever appeared and 
nay gg propose to give two or three extracts 
10m it. 


“Fire doth need the travelling guest when !:is knees 
are chilled: fare and raiment can not be forborne to 
him who journies o'er stock and o'er stone. * * * 

Wit he requires who travels afar, at home is 
indulgence. * * * 

The prudent man, who comes to a meal sits silent 
and listens. He hears with his ears and sees with his 
eyes, and inquires understandingly, * * * 

No better burthen bears one on his way than reason 
and judgment. Gold to the stranger is not so great, in 
his need so useful. 

Greater burthen bears none on his way than drunken- 
ness is. And not so good as many believe is ale to the 
children of men, For ever the less that a man of it 
drinks the more is the power of his mind. * * * 

The worthless man thinks ever to live when he flees 
from the fight. Age may favour him—never doth 
peace, though saved from the spear. 

The blockhead stares when he comes to the feast, 
grumbling he sits and he eats. When after he drinks, 
it comes to light how wise and how prudent heis, * * * 

The foolish man watches all night and cares for all 
manner of things; tired is he only when comes the 
morning and care remains where it was. * * * 

The foolish man, who meets with others, does best to 
be silent. No one observes that nothing he knows so 
long as he speaks not. * * * 

A man’s own house, though small it be, he still is 
master there. Two goats alone under roof of twigs is 
better that beggary. 

A man’s own house, though small it be, he still is 
master there. The heart grows faint that has to beg 
its mid-day meal from another. * * * 

The friend should reward with friendship his friend, 
and gift with gift should repay. * * 

The friend to the friend should friendship repay, and 
eke to the friend of his friend; but no one should 
himself be friendly to him who is the foe of his friend. 


These extracts have been taken at random, 
almost, from a poem extending over 160 stanzas, 
and many better remain behind, but such as we 
have given may illustrate the ethical system of a 
people whom history would dispose us to look 
upon as heathens unredeemed by a single good 
quality. 

Our space does not permit us to give any 
further extracts from this singular and highly 
interesting collection of poems, and we regret that 
we cannot give Herr Simrock’s translation and 
explanatory notes, any high praise, though his is 
a decided improvement on previous German 
editions, especially the translations in Grater’s 
Idunna, and to his countrymen his work will 
have the recommendation that it comprises both 
the Eddas, in a single volume, a feat which has 
not yet been accomplished in either Sweden or 
Denmark, where greater interest has been shown 
in these pagan memorials. 








Le Monde Slave, son Passé, son état présent et 
son avenir. Par Cyprien Ropert. Paris: 
Passarp. Libraire Edition: 1852. 


In the present transition state of Europe, when 
old nationalities are endeavouring to reconstruct 
themselves, and the mass of the civilized world 
is again being disorganised, the destinies, cha- 
racteristics, and probable future of the Sclavonic 
race, offer an important and interesting study. 
For some years past learned Poles, Germans and 
Russians, have been occupied in the task of trying 
to solve the much-vexed question of whence came, 
and whither was sent the Sclavi, the Slaves, the 
Sclavonic race. In England, the subject has 
formed a favourite topic of discourse with certain 
writers and thinkers, while in France the question 
is one familiar and pleasing to critics and poli- 
ticians. To the great mass of the community such 
subjects are in general a sealed book, or, if they 
know anything of them, their information is like 
the writing on the wall, fading and transitory. 
When, in 1848, 49-50, the names of Servians, 
Croats, Magyars, Sclavonics, &c., appeared con- 
tinually before the eyes of newspaper readers, 
there were a vast proportion of them to whom 
they were words without meaning. Everybody 
knew something about the Poles, the Russians, 


| the Hungarians, but the ethnological, geographical 


and social position of the huge Sclavonic race, 
was, out of the circle of politicians, students and 
literary men, comparatively unknown. Any 
effort, therefore, to simplify, concentrate and 
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analyse the mass of information which does exist 
in the world, is a praiseworthy design, which we 
heartily commend. 

M. Cyrprien Rosert is professor of Sclavonic 
literature at the college of France, and well- 
known by his Slaves de la Turquie, by his journal 
La Pologne, and other literary productions. No 
man is better qualified for the task he has under- 
taken, and he has executed it to a certain extent 
well. At the outset we may at once remark that 
he has resorted to a bad system of arrangement. 
He has given us, first, the present state and 
prospects, then, the past history, then, the religion, 
of the Sclavonic race, while his book is marked 
by too great a straining after nice philological 
derivations, which often have no foundation, save 
in the fertile and ingenious brain of the learned 
professor. Then, from not following a continuous 
narrative, and breaking up his work into dis- 
quisitions and narratives, connected with minute 
branches of the early history of the Sclavonic 
race, his two volumes are full of repetitions, 
which, on one or two occasions, degenerate into 
contradictions. Apart from these objects, the Monde 
Slave of M. Crprien Rosert is a most interest- 
ing and welcome production, full of valuable 
information, written in a vigorous style, slightly 
tinctured at times with diffuseness, but very flow- 
ing and easy, while his learning is undoubted, and 
his views in general original and correct. 

M. Cyrprien Roper exaggerates, perhaps, a 
little the importance of the part to be played by 
the Sclavonic race in the future settlement of 
European affairs, and yet who can doubt but that 
they must influence prodigiously the destinies of 
the world. He opens thus:— 

Where are we going? What fate does providence 
reserve for our civilization? Is a winter of a thousand 
years about to shed upon us its snowy and its icy dark- 
hess, or is some new sun about to rise to infuse spring- 
life into our blood. No prophet can say, and yet, far- 
sighted men look with anguish towards the Sclavonic 
race. Old Europe awaits from Sclavonic genius the 





settlement of its destiny, for she appears no longer able 
to self-regenerate herself * * * * As yet nothing | 
comes; all remains in suspense, and more and more the | 
West falls torpid beneath a weight of suspense. The 
New Congress of Emperors and Kings at Warsaw has 
closed, without much changing the physiognomy of 
Europe. No pending questions have found solution. 
Russia is only active as a checking power. In presence 
of her stationary position, all the governments, all the 
tempests of 1848 failed. The constitution of a 
monstrous Germanic unity, the weight of which would 
have crushed continental Europe, the German 
attempts at usurpation over Denmark and Scandinavia, 
the centralizing plans of Austria at the expense of 
nationalities, incorporated in its empire the formidable 
march of the monarchical coalition against the French 


| pendence of the Showéns of Kiav and Novgorod 





Republic: all this is kept in check by the veto of the 
Czar. What does this Emperor of the Universe propose 
to himself by displaying so much magnanimity ? 

What can he want but to allow a civilization 
which is departing to die in peace, borne down 
under the weight of its own faults? 

M. Roserr forgets England. It is true that 
Germany as a unity, Prussia and Austria, and the 
old systems in France are in a transition state, 
and that nothing is yet decided. But England is 
alive, fresh, vigorous, despite every effort to keep 
her back, and the Czar is not yet monarch of the 
Sclavonic race. Panslavism is the dream of the 
Russian autocrat, and his incessant efforts to unite 
the various races under his banner, and his failure 
to a great extent, shows that M. Roperr ex- | 
aggerates his power. Many persons look upon 
the Sclavonic race as the enemies of constitutional | 
liberty, and of the natural progress of humanity. | 
But this is precisely the great question. If the 
Sclayonic race be united in one great emperor 
under a Russian Czar, it will be banded together | 
to support iron despotism, but if the object of the 
liberal Panslavists—the federation under liberal | 
forms of government of the whole Sclavonic race— | 
be attained, then shall we see them join the family | 
of free countries, and run with us the race of | 
industry, progress and enlightenment. 

Rosert looks upon the Sclavi as the great 
mediators, the link between the East and the West, 
both from character and geographical position, a | 
part they played as Lllyrians, as Moravians, as 
Poles. Under Perer and Carnertine, Russia 
pretended to play this part. But the Russia of | 
the Czars can never do it, it must be the civilized | 
and free Sclavonic nation or nations which must | 
aim at taking up such a position as this. 

To influence the world politically or socially, | 
the Sclavonians must aim at Panslavism, the | 
reconciliation, the reunion, of the whole Sclavonic | 


| 


| Eastern Christianity, this land is truly holy, for 


| part of White Russia. ‘The Lithuanians, who are 


race. The Czar aims at a vast empire with 
a central government, the patriotic party at the 
annihilation of Russia as an absolutist power, 
and at the constitution of a vast federative union 
on a similar principle to that of the United States, 
but whether monarchical or republican is indiffer- | 
ent to many, so that it be free. One great objec- 
tion to a central government is the numerical 
force of the Sclavonics. They form the chief 
population of Russia, Turkey, and Austria, in 
these latter states counterbalanced only by foreign 
races who rule them, but who cannot absorb 
them. In European Turkey, there are 10,000,000 
Turks to 9,000,000 Sc/avi; in Austria there are 
17,000,000 Sclavi to 6,000,000 of Germans, in 
Prussia, 10,000,000. 


The principal force, the guarantee of the duration of 
panslavism consists in the fact. that it is with the 
Sclavonic race a literary and intellectual want, a natural 
want before it is political. If there were in the world | 
no Sclavonic states and armies, there would still be a 
Panslavism, for all these various nations are attracted 
towards each other by an irresistible feeling. The 
manners of all the Sclavonic race are so marked by | 
uniformity, that while wandering on the Dalmatian shores | 
of the Adriatic, you may fancy yourself transported | 
among the Cossacks of the Don or the sea of Azov. 
Warsaw and Prague differ no more than Lyons and | 
Paris. The Bulgarians of Turkey, and the Gorals of | 
Gallicia offer the most striking resemblances in costume 
and manner. Domestic life, the organization of the 
commune (parish), the whole system of administration 
is nearly the same throughout the whole Sclavonic 
world. 





Russia contains seventy millions of inhabitants, 
of whom fifty-two speak Russian, five or six 
Polish, while the rest is made up of Germans, 
Finlanders, Caucasians, and Armenians. The 
Russians were subdivided during many ages into 
three great zones, White Russia or Bielo-Russia, 
Red Russia or Krasno- Russia, and immense Black 
Russia, or Cherno-Russia. ‘These three countries 
were peopled by so many groups of tribes, which | 
differed in origin, history, and political existence. 
But White and Red Russia having felt at an early 
period the influence of Poland, the ancient inde- 


evacuated their invaded hearths to take refuge in | 
Black Russia (Tchernai-Russia), which became | 
Great Russia, called Muscovy, after its capital. 
Composed of thiry-five millions of individuals, 
the Muscovites have influenced all Russia, and 
though in the circle round Moscow there are 
some Finnish, Tartar-Cheremiss and Mordvine 
tribes, with German colonies, such as those of 
Sarepta and Savator, the mass is Sclavonic. So 
much is Black Russia considered the sanctuary 
of Russian nationality, that it bears the name of | 
the Holy-Svataia Russ. In the eyes of all 





it is the land of martyrs. Under thg exacting 
yoke of the Turks, who by weighing upon it for 
years gave it the name of Black or Slave, the 
inhabitants endured every evil rather than be- | 
come apostates. But by and by the Black | 
Russians raised the standard of a holy and | 
generous revolt, and like a light-house in a deep 
dark night, rose White Moscow (Bielaia Moskva) 
in the bosom of White Russia, and became the 
capital ef the race. Meanwhile the White | 
Russians, allies of Poland, were a flourishing race, | 


a confederation of free and republican tribes. | 
There are now 3,230,000 White Russians, all of 
Greco-Sclavonic religion. They spread from | 
Smolensk to St. Petersburg, and have preserved 
their ancient dialect, the /ielo- Russe, which is | 
also spread throughout Lithuania, formerly a 


not Sclavonic, serve as a link between the Bielo- 
Russian and the Pole. 


A similar social phenomenon occurs in the south of 
the empire. The Poles find there another kind of con- 
federate, the Red Russians or Malo-Russians, a warlike 
and turbulent race, who had been mixed up in all the 
revolutions in the east. The metropolis of this people, 


| Kier, was during many ages the capital of all the | 


Russias; at last the ravages of the Moguls obliged them | 
to submit to the Poles, but despite all the evils they 
endured from the great Khan of the order of Gold, the 
Malo-Russian people refused constantly to follow the 
example of its capital, and incorporate themselves in | 
Poland. Preferring to civilized servitude savage inde- 
pendence, they became Cossacks, that is to say, brigands | 
in the steppe. At last, however, these terrible Cossacks, | 
flattered by Poland, consented to unite themselves 
federatively with her. The Cossacks are of the Greco- 
Sclavonic rite; the Latin prelates of Poland saw in this 
circumstance an opportunity for showing their zeal ; | 


the nobility, from political reasons, supported their 
propaganda. Great privileges and precedence of their 
fellow citizens were everywhere insured to those of the 
Cossacks who adopted the Latin rite. The Ukraine 
indignant, flew to arms, and then began between the 
Greek Sclavonics and the Latin Selavonics that long 
war which, under a thousand forms, has been prolonged 
until the present day, and of which the most evident 
result has been to assure to Russia, protectress of the 
oppressed race, her present supremacy. Forced by the 
intolerance of Poland to annex themselves to the empire 
of the Czars, the Cossacks have never ceased to be the 
principal military force of the empire. Without them 
it could not exist. The good-humoured vivacity, the 
audacity, the adventurous manners of these warriors, 
form a natural transition between the grave and pbleg- 
matic character, the barrack-life of the Muscovite, and 
the ardent character of the nomadic races and thence of 
Asiatic origin. 

Rosert’s account of the various races of Scla- 
vonic and non-Sclavonic origin, their geographical 
position, of the Poles, once twenty-five millions, 
now ten, of the Bohemians, Chekhs, Magyar, Ingo- 
Sclavonics, of the four Sclavonic dialects, of Pan- 
slavism, affords matter of deep interest, and we re- 
commend every student of history, politics, and 
ethnology to ponder them well, but we prefer, con- 
sulting our limited space, to look at Russia in the 
present day, especially as Russia will influence 
so widely the destinies of the Sclavonic race. 
Ropert very correctly states that the Russian 
people, a people full of amiable qualities, are very 
different from the Russian government, the agents 
of which are nearly all foreigners, and which is 
of itself an efféte and worn-out system. Rogerrt’s 
theory is summed up in the following paragraph: 


We hope to prove that as a nation Russia is the head 
of Sclavism, the guarantee of the federative reconstitu- 
tion of the Sclavonic nations, and of the establishment 
in all Europe of the great international fraternity which 
sooner or later must bring us tothe Universal Republic. 
As an empire, on the contrary, Russia is the ruin of 
Sclavism, the definitive absorption of nationalities into 


| a sterile and stationary cosmopolitism, into the abstract 


idea of the state, and of passive obedience to the laws 
of a new Roman empire, like that of the Pagan Caesars 
during the first ages of Christianity. 

Three words resume in themselves Russian 
characteristics, the Pope, the Moujik, and the 
Gost. Every one knows the great influence of 
the church in Russia, essentially the church of 
the people, but most of our readers will prefer as 
an extract— 

THE DESCRIPTION OF THE MOUJIK. 

The Russian people is represented above all by a being, 
or rather by a piece of rough granite, in which is mar- 
vellously resumed all the defects as well as all the nativa 
energy of their nationality; this being is the moupik. 
Mouj means in Sclavonic the viril or strong man; the 
moujik is, in some sort, the elementary man. We must, 
then, study this human block, of which the whole moral 
existence is in the practice of his religious rites, and 
who, if he had not the thoughts forced from him by his 
worship, would live like an animal, without thoughts, 
without desires. Having discovered the secret of bis 
manner, we have discovered that of the strength of 
Russia. The whole force of Russia is concentrated . in 
this heart, which contains within itself the whole future 
of Sclavonic liberty. The most marked trait in his 


| character is an enthusiastic love of country, the worship 
| of which is confounded in his conscience with that of 


God. This patriotism, carried at times as far as fana- 
ticism, and by which religion and the state, Christ and 
the monarch, are inseparably united, electrifies the 
moujtk slave, who apart from this would have no ter- 
restrial country. This sentiment, senseless as it is, 
prepares by degrees for civil liberty; one cannot love 


| one’s country so much without deserving to become a citi- 


zen. If you examine these robust bodies which defy the 
rigour of punishment and of climate, writes a traveller, 
if you question these expressive physiognomies, you will 
be forced to acknowledge that this race of men are of a 
powerful and rich organization, and you will foresee that 
their descendants one day will speak loudly and proudly, 
where their ancestors rendered futile the soil under the 
haughty whip of a master. * * * The emancipa- 
tion of her slaves would alone give to Russia an elevated 
rank among nations. It is in the most despised portions 
of its present population that we must look for the seed 
of her future brightness. The word moujik, was once 
an honorary distinction. Those who were called by this 
name formed the collective sovereignty of Russia; their 
representatives sat around the throne as legislators. 
Contemplating their vigorous descendants, we cannot 
doubt that this is again on the eve of being true. The 
conditions of this metamorphosis of the moujik is that 
he shall remain faithful to his hereditary manners and 
customs. Two elements, stronger in him than with 
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most other people, have supported him until this day, { 
the life of the family, and the life of the commune. In! 
his family the moujik, even when a slave, is patriarch 
and king; and his hearth is for all his relatives what | 
the communal hearth is for all the members of the vil- | 
lage. Round both these hearths a firmly-knit union | 
binds as in one soul all those who sit around it. The | 
country commune in Muscovy is organized half on a} 
community, half on a patriarchal, principle. Every | 
family or married couple receives a piece of land in| 
proportion to the number of his children. This pro- | 
perty, held purely on life-tenure, is the inalienable right | 
of each moujik. Thus in all the villages, where this | 
organisation prevails, the proletariat is an evil abso- 
lutely unknown. For this system, wherever it reigns, | 
produces an abundance of food and objects of consump-' 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE 
MEDICAL WORLD: 
NOTES BY CELSUS. 
I. New Books. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE MeEpicat Society OF 
THE Srate OF PennsytyantA. Vol. I. pp. 128. 
Published by the Society. Philadelphia: 1851. 
The United States of America are now beginning 
to form for themselves an admirable body of 
national medical literature. A sound ethical 
tone is also commencing to pervade the profession ; 
and on every hand, efforts are being made to 
separate pow-wows, homeopaths, and all pro- 
claimed charlatans from the body of legitimate 
medical practitioners. ‘The volume before me 
contains the minutes of the proceedings of the | 
Society at its annual session in May, 1851, 
embracing numerous very valuable reports from | 
County Medical Societies. Medical topography, 
epidemic diseases, and the organization of the | 
profession form the most prominent features in | 
these papers. The regular collection and publi- 
cation of such authentic information will soon 
form a collection of facts available for the 
speedy elucidation and final settlement of some | 
obscure and much debated points in medical | 
science, such as the pathology and treatment of 
fevers, malaria, the relation of diseases to famine 
and to plenty, to geological formation, and to 
drainage. 

In Professor Jackson’s report on Vacctne 
AnD Varriora the following interesting pas- 
sage occurs, “While Europe and this country 
have been exempted from epidemic small-pox for | 
the last four or five years, it has raged with | 
excessive virulence in Bengal, particularly in the | 
capital, Calcutta. In 1849-50 it destroyed 6,100 
persons, and during the first three months of 1850, 
the deaths were 3,329 in a population of 387,398. 
The history of all the great universal epidemics | 
has shown their march to be most generally from | 
the east to the west. It is not an improbable | 
anticipation, that this epidemic disposition or con- | 
stitution that gives, where it prevails, new force | 
to the contagious elements of variola may reach 
Europe and this country in two or three years.” | 
(pp. 119.) The ravages of small-pox in India 
are partly owing, I think, to the neglect of vac- | 
cination, and partly to the non-appreciation of 
the necessity of revaccination in hot climates, and 
in those who come from them to temperate | 
regions. ‘This was recently well enforced by Mr. | 
W. H. Gardner before the Epidemiological So- | 
ciety—in a communication formerly mentioned in 
Tue Critic, and which is announced for publica- | 
tion in the January number of the London Journal 
of Medicine. Though revaccination is specially, | 
and more early, required in persons who have lived 
in warm Climates, yet there can be no doubt of its | 
general propriety, at present, when an invasion of | 
small-pox is predicted froma rational consideration | 
of the history of the common route of epidemics. | 

The Report Jrom Lebanon County gives the fol- | 
lowing graphic account of the relative state of 
QUACKERY and rational medicine in that district. | 
“Our members are few—strength is not to the 
many, but in unity of action. We are happy to} 
say that our little band, scarce ‘a corporal’s 
guard’ has already accomplished much in elevat- | 
ing the character of the profession, and dimi- 
nishing the sale of nostrums which have flooded, | 
in shapes of panaceas and vegetable pills, our 
community for the last score of years. The 
obstetric department, which had its hosts of old 
women, whose rates of practice scarcely equalled | 
the almighty dollar, has fallen into the hands, 
almost exclusively, of the members of the profes- 





tion, that it suffices at the same time for local wants, 
granaries, and exportation. Never knowing hunger, the 
Russian peasant disdains all those aliments which, in 
over-populated countries, form the nourishment of the 
poor. The cultivation of the potatoe, for example, 
appeared to them so contemptible, that despite the 
ukase of 1769 which ordered it, in 1842 Nicolas 
was compelled to recommend this vegetable with seve- 
rity. * * * Absolute equality reigns between all 
the elders or fathers of families. Amongst them every 
public function is the result of election, as every private 
profession is the result of pre-choice: the communes of 
serfs are in this way as democratic as the free communes. 
Every village has its police, its gendarmes, its prison, 


its hospital, and its school, and is responsible before the | 


tribunals for the morality of all its members; all the land 


sion, and their labours and humane efforts are | 


beginning to be fairly appreciated and justly 
compensated. It is greatly to be regretted that 
we have as yet no measure legally sanctioned, by 
which meddlesome practice could be checked. 


| Many are the cases in which the profession has 


been called, when too late, to give assistance to 
the fair sufferer, whose life has been jeopardized 
in their hands.” From the following statistical 
table, which follows the above quotation, it is to 
be interred, that in Pennsylvania everybody who 
gives physic is called a physician, and that | 
although a man has a degree he is not necessarily | 
a graduate. The county numbers forty-five | 
“ physicians,” viz: 
GEAMUALES 5 .c0cccssccscsarecncecescessescvce ES 
Not graduates, but having degrees... 4 
FTOMMOPAUDS ....05-.5-0005000 005 
Thermo-magnetic doctor ..........00. 1 
Remainder: — pow-wows, herb-doc- 
tors, unctuous doctors, urine-test 
doctors, and old women ............ 20 
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Mepico-CnirurGicaAL Transactions. Vol. 
XXXIV. pp. 361. Longmans: 1851. This | 
volume does no discredit to the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society; yet it does not contain any 
very remarkable papers. The previous volume con- 
tained the claborate and strikingly original essay 
of Dr. Quary, on Fatty Degeneration of the Heart, | 
a work which must materially influence the 
writings of future pathologists; and in the volume | 
for this year, Dr. Barnes has instructively brought | 
forward a very important and hitherto unnoticed | 
branch of the same subject:—viz. Fatty Degene- 
ration of the Placenta. While it is obvious that 
the views both theoretical and practical of the 
author, may require, both from himself and others, 
some correction and further elucidation, it is | 
equally evident that they must exert sooner or | 
later a beneficial influence upon an interesting | 
and recondite department of hygienics. To direct | 
attention to a source of danger, is undoubtedly | 
one step towards the discovery of a method of} 
preventing it. 

Reports OF THE PATHOLOGICAL SocrETY OF 
Lonnon; Fifth Session, 1850-51., pp. 196. Bentley | 
and Co. London: 1851. The Pathological Society | 
goes from year to year with increased prosperity, 
and by the zeal of its members, and the com- 
bination as it were of so many fields for obser- 
vation, a stimulus and an opportunity to scientific 
research are afforded, well calculated to extend 
a much sounder knowledge of disease among the 
mass of practitioners than could ever be obtained 
by their unassociated individual exertions. In 
this institute the vast hospitals of London, and | 
the enormous domains of the private practice | 
possessed by the e/ite of the profession, are made | 
tributary to the common stock of ever increasing | 
medical knowledge. By this society, sound science 
is promoted, the public weal promoted, and a/| 
spirit of generous co-operation promoted in the 


} members of the Medical Profession. 


NEURALGIA: ITs VARIOUS Forms, PatnoLocy 
AND TreatMeNT. By C.T. Downtne, M.D., pp. 
375. Churchill, London: 1851. This is an ex- 
pansion of an essay which gained the Jacksonian 
prize of the College of Surgeons, for 1850. The 
subject is very fully discussed in its most impor- 
ant bearings; and the author, like every candid 
physician who has made neuralgia his study, 
admits the existence of many “ refractory cases.” 
In these, he tries a system of fumigation, which 
there can be little doubt is often useful. In; 
Scotland, passing and repassing a warm laundress’s 
iron over the affected part is an old woman’s cure, 
which is often tried, and as I can testify, some- | 


times with success. The hot metallic applications | 


of every commune being the collective property of the 
inhabitants. This forms the enormous difference between 
it and the Western Communes. The commune in Russia 
is like one family; it is an indissoluble unity; it is at 
the same time a republic in miniature, and the only 
social individual, the only citizen, recognised by the 
state. * * * This mechanism, certainly marvellous, 
as it affects social morality, but which tends more and 
more to absorb the individual in the family, and the 
family in the commune, is only compatible with a very 
simple order of civilisation, and with a state of very 
complicated progress. There, where the increasing wants 
of luxury and intelligence create an hierarchy which is 





but the inequality of classes, primitive communism 
ceases, 


(To be continued.) 


advocated by Dr. Corrigan, Dr. Day of St. 
Andrews, &c., and others are essentially the same 
in principle: and, therefore, we must ascribe as 
much of the virtue of Dr. Downing’s method to 
the heat, as to the herbs and medicaments em- 
ployed; and this the author admits. The 
instrument which he uses is extremely simple. 
“Tt consists essentially of three parts, with their 
media of connexion—a cylinder for igniting the 
vegetable matter; bellows for maintaining a cur- 
rent of air through the burning material; and 
tubes and cones for directing and concentrating the 
stream of vapour. The materials used in this 
apparatus, are chiefly the leaves, slender stalks, 


| and seeds of plants. After carefully selecting the 
herbs, to ascertain their genuineness and purity, 
| they are thoroughly dried by a gentle heat. Each 


leat, if it be a large one, is then taken separately, 
and rubbed between the hands, so as to break up 
the parenchyma into small fragments, from which 
all stalks and wood fibre are excluded. The 
plants I have chiefly employed, have been various 
mixtures of belladonna, henbane, cannabis. Indica, 
tobacco, hops, aconite, stramonium, hemlock, 
digitalis, &c. The seeds of various herbs have 
also been added under certain circumstances. 
The chief medicinal effects which I have noticed 
in the use of this instrument, are those of a 
sedative character. But its remedial influence is 
not alone confined to the use of certain herbs, a 
considerable power is attributable to the warm 
currents, or intense heat generated.” p. 161. 


II. GLEANINGS AND Curt-CHArT. 


Pernicious Fevers or Rome, anp YELLOW 
Fever.—In the Gazette Médicale M. Garnier 
recently published Lettres d’ Italie, in which he 
called, by the name of yellow fever, certain groups 
of cases occurring last year among the French 
troups. This name is strongly objected to by 
M. Jacquot, who says that the so-called yellow 
fever was only “une simple forme de fievre 
p. ludéenne pernicieuse, ne constituant pas plus 
une vraie fievre jaune, que la fievre pernicieuse 
cholériforme, épileptiforme, ete., ne constitue un 
choléra vrai, une épilepsie vraie.” This style of 
controversy seems to be entirely beside the ques- 
tion truly at issue. The yellow skin, the cho- 
leraic evacuations, and the epileptic seizures may 
constitute remarkable characters of certain 
epidemics, but they are assuredly only accidental 
phenomena. The general type of the fever is the 
grand feature in its pathology—and that type is 


| what is commonly designated malignant remittent, 


which however may merge into intermittent or 


' continued fever. These changes often mark the 
| advent or close of an epidemic. 


New Orrteans YELLOW FrEveR oF 1849— 
ABORTIVE TREATMENT BY Qurntne.—Dr. Fenner 
has published a very valuable report upon the 
Fevers of New Orleans, the result of extensive 


| experience; in which he expresses views in ac- 


cordance with those of Dr. Cormack, published 


| in 1843. Dr. Fenner states that in New Orleans 


and the surrounding country the fevers are inter- 
mittent, remittent, and continued, “ alternating 
in type, and running intoeach other. In summer 
and autumn they have a decided tendency to 
crisis by hemorrhage: this,” says Dr. Fenner, 
“makes yellow fever: it forms the true charac- 
teristic difference between the high degrees of 
summer and autumnal fever in the city and 
country ; and must depend on locality and at- 
tendant circumstances.” Speaking of the diag- 
nosis, he says:—“ Physicians may say what they 
please about being able to distinguish a case of 
yellow fever, as soon as they examine it. Rarely 
does a summer pass, in which we do not hear of 
some experienced practitioner being perfectly 
astonished at seeing what he had pronounced a 
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case of intermittent or remittent bilious fever, 
terminate in black-vomit or other hemorrhage.” 
All the fevers of New Orleans, including the 
yellow fever, may, according to Dr. F., be cut 
short by large doses of bisulphate of quinine; and 


after mentioning the advocacy of this method of 


treatment by Professor John Harrison, and Dr. 
J. Beagnot, he remarks:—“ Quinine is given in 
five or ten grain doses by a number of physicians 
of this city, and the southern country, who have 
not yet adopted the abortive method. This is a 
great improvement ; but they will go farther 
after a while. We saw twenty grains with 
twenty-five or thirty drops of laudanum given at 
the Charity Hospital, in the early stages of yellow 
fever, by physicians, this season, who would have 
shuddered at such a prescription three years ago.” 
These statements tend powerfully to strengthen 
the views lately promulgated by Dr. Dundas late 
of Brazils and now of Liverpool, as recently pub- 
lished in the Medical Times and London Journal 
of Medicine, and referred to by me in Tue Critic 
of Ist November, 1851. 

Tue Paristan Mepicat Journats, like all the 
other French papers, have been effectually gagged 
since the military despotism of Louis Napoleon 
was established. The editors dare not even 
publish the particulars regarding the medical 
students who have been killed and wounded. 
Perhaps it may not be generally known that since 
the “Republican” government superseded the 
Orleans Monarchy in 1848, all the writers of 
reviews and leaders in the medical as well as in 
the literary and political journals have been 
obliged, under pains and penalties, to subscribe 
their names. In consequence of this regulation 
some very able men who were occasionally in the 
habit of contributing valuable critical notices to 
the medical press have discontinued to write for 
it; not wishing, I suppose, to have their views 
judged of by effusions which must often be 
written without much premeditation; and which 
though appropriate as anonymous articles, are 
not exactly what authors would always choose 
to give forth with the sanction of their names. 
This, however, is not the only evil of the 
French system. ‘The “law of signature” may 
sometimes prevent personalities and scurrility; 
but the evil which it inflicts is greater than the 
good which it confers; for it emasculates legiti- 
mate criticism, which, when errors and abuses 
have to be attacked, often requires not only vigour 
but the editorial shield. 

Tue Number or Mepicat Stupeyts attending 
the Metropolitan and Provincial Schools of Eng- 
land, I believe, is rather less numerous than 
formerly; but no accurate statistics are published. 
In Edinburgh University there is an increase of 
seventeen medical students over last year, the 
total number being 424. Professor Syme’s 
Clinical Surgery is attended by 190 pupils; and 
Professor Goodsir’s Anatomy by upwards of $00, 
forming, it is supposed, the largest Anatomical 
class in Europe. 

Epinpurcu Town Covuncin anv THE Univer- 
sity Decrees.—An important and long-pending 
suit between the Town Council and the Senatus 
Academicus has just been decided by the Court 
of Session; by which it has been declared, that 
the Town Council, (the patrons of the Professor- 
ships,) have the power to prescribe the course of 
study to be followed by candidates for the medical 
degree. The practical effect of this will be to 
allow intending graduates, when resident in 
Edinburgh, to take a greater number of. their 
classes extra muros: and when the University 
teacher of any particular branch is unpopular or 
inefficient from age or other cause, it is very 
evident that his benches will henceforth be deserted. 
It is not improbable, however, that the University 
will carry the case to the House of Lords; be- 
cause, although the Lord President (Hope), Lord 
Cuninghame, and Lord Ivory, concurred in the 

judgment pronounced, Lord Fullerton strongly 
maintained an opposite view. His Lordship said, 
that “ the point to be considered was one purelv of 
law, in regard to the powers of the patrons; and 
he had not been able to satisfy himself that the 
defenders (the Town Council) had established 
anything to prove their power of substituting, as 
qualification for medical graduation, attendance 
for a given time at the lectures of the extra-aca- 
demical teachers, instead of attendance in the 
University. * * * The whole principle 


of the establishment was that the best possible 
instruction was to be furnished within the Col- 
lege; so that no extraneous teaching whatever 
might be required. And why was this? Because 


teachers to the same status as the professors was 
not only derogatory to the eminence of the latter, 
but highly injurious to their pecuniary interests.” 
The argument of Lord Fullerton is defective, 
inasmuch as all competent lecturers in London, 
Dublin, and elsewhere, except in Edinburgh, have 
been recognised by the Senatus, who only object 
to the competition, or underselling, of those whose 
class-rooms cluster around their own walls. In 
fact, the issue is, as regards the professors, simply 
one of income. The efficiency or inefficiency of the 
medical curriculum is scarcely involved ; for 
though the new relaxation may enable few stu- 
dents to desert eminent University professors, it 
will prevent others from being subjected to the 
sad necessity of bestowing time and money on 
such worthless prelections as were given a few 
years ago from at least two of the most im- 
portant chairs. CELSsUs. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 





DISCOVERIES AND EVENTS CONNECTED WITH 
SCIENCE AND MANUFACTURES. 
PHYSICS. 

CONJECTURES RESPECTING THE SourcE OF LiGHrt. 
—Mr. J. Nasmyth concludes, from a series of observa- 
tions of the spots on the sun and other solar phenomena, 
that, let the nature of light be what it may, its main 
source is derived from some action induced on the 
exterior surface of the sun, a notion shared by other 
physicists, who hold that the sun is not self-luminous 
but is surrounded by a light-emitting atmosphere. He 
imagines the element of light to be latent and unequally 
diffused throughout the limitless regions of space, and 
not to reside in the solar orb itself, which acts simply 
as the agent by which the latent luminous element is 
brought into vivid and visible existence. Assuming 
this, it may readily be perceived that our sun, in com- 
mon with his solar brethren, the centres of other plane- 
tary systems, may both have passed and may yet have 
to pass through regions in which this latent light may 
either abound or be deficient, and thus shine out with 
increased or diminished splendour, just in proportion to 
the abundance or deficiency of this light-yielding ele- 
ment in the vast realms of space through which it passes 
in its unceaseless orbit. By this hypothesis he seeks 
to explain the cause of the variable brightness of the 
stars, as evidenced in the well-known observation of Sir 
John Herschell on 2 star in the constellation Argo, 
which formerly always appearing to be of the second, 
rapidly increased in size and brilliancy, till it became of 
the first magnitude, a brilliancy which has been on the 
increase since this observation was made, together with 
several similar instances recorded by earlier astronomers, 
as also to account for the opposite of these phenomena, 
in which stars have been observed to mysteriously fade 
away. Mr. Fasmyth would also refer to “the glacial 
period” of our earth, during which an arctic climate 
spread far towards the equator, toa time when our sun 
was passing through a portion of space in which this 
luciferous element was deficient, and glaciers conse- 
quently extended themselves in zones which now enjoy 
a warm and genial climate, for it must be remembered 
that sunlight contains rays both of heat and light. 
These ingenious speculations accord with the Mosaic 
record, in so far as the creation of light is there des- 
cribed as anterior to that of the sun. 

Vevocrry or Ligut.—™M. Fizeau has described an 
experiment instituted to determine whether the luminous 
ether existing in the interior of transparent bodies, 
such as water, air, or glass, adheres to and consequently 
participates in the motion which may be given to their 
bodies; whether it exists in a free and unattached state, 
and is therefore uninfluenced by such motion, or whether 
one portion of the luminous ether is free, and another 
portion is attached to the particles of transparent bodies, 
and so far is necessarily influenced by their motions; 
from the results of this experient he believes that 
motion when communicated to a diaphonous body alters 
the velocity of light, and that this alteration of velocity 
diminishes or increases according to the refractive power 
of these bodies; so that it is considerable in substances 
such as the diamond and flint-glass, which are power- 
fully refractive, but very feeble in those which possess 
but slight refractive powers, as atmospheric air; that | 
this alteration of velocity is not equal to what it would 
be were the first hypothesis correct, and consequently 
that the last is probably a true statement of the facts of 
the cause. ‘The same gentleman has measured the 
velocity of light, by a series of terrestrial observations, 
made between Montmartre and Suresne, no easy thing to 
do when we remember that by astronomical observations 
light travels at the rate of more than 195,000 miles in 
a second; he finds that the mean of these terrestrial 
observations yields a velocity of 190,982 miles in a 








it was thought that the admission of extramural 


second of time, which is a close approximation to the 


above quoted calculation of the astronomer Struve, 
respecting the speed wlth which light travels. The 
details of the last-mentioned experiment will be found 
in the Annual Report of the Progress of Chemistry and 
the Allied Sciences, Vol. III., Part I., by Liebig and 
Copp, of which the English edition was issued some 
months since. This Scientific Register emanates from 
the University of Giessen, and partook at its commence- 
ment somewhat of the nature of rivalry with the Annual 
Report on the same subject presented for a series of 
years to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
by the great Swedish chemist Buerzelius, until death 
withdrew him from the scene of his labours. The 
admirably terse, and for the most part just criticisms 
which formed so valuable a portion of the Stockholm 
Reports, are absent from those of Giessen, which are, 
however, useful as books of reference, and would be far 
more so were the English editors a little more rapid in 
their movements; here we are, at the beginning of the 
year 1852, and the Report for 1849, so far as is known 
to the writer, is not yet completed; moreover, the book 
is too dear—Millon and Reisch, and Amucaire, on the 
same subject, is cheaper, and affords later intelligence. 
At a meeting of the Royal Physical Society of Edin- 
burgh, the council were instructed to forward to H.R.H. 
Prince Albert a congratulatory address respecting the 
Great Exhibition, and also to memorialize the Treasury 
upon the importance of forming, in Edinburgh, a Museum 
of the Natural History and Geology of Scotland. 
CHEMISTRY. 

ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE ATMOSPHERE.—The 
most important and remarkable result of the law of 
diffusion of gases, is the equilibrium maintained all over 
the globe in the composition of the air we breathe. 
Many years since, De Saussure, Gay Lussac, and 
numerous other chemists, found that air collected on 
Alpine heights, in valleys, plains, cities, or even at the 
highest point attained by the aeronaut, was constant and 
invariable in its composition, excepting some very slight 
differences in the proportion of carbonic acid gas with 
which it was intermixed. Further confirmation of this 
important fact has recently been published M. Lavy, 
who observes, that whether the air analysed be that of 
France, that which blows over the surges of the Atlantic, 
or the waves of the Carribean Sea, or that which exists 
in New Granada, where mighty volcanoes are in full 
activity, and all the rank vigour of tropical veSetation 
clothes the plain, that the composition of our atmo- 
sphere is everywhere the same as regards its real con- 
stituents, oxygen and nitrogen, the only difference being 
in the proportion of carbonic acid gas, which, singularly 
enough, appears to be somewhat greater on the high 
mountains of the New World, than in the valleys or 
upon the coasts. Occasionally an increase of the pro- 
portion of carbonic acid gas, and a proportionate decrease 
of oxygen, was observed in New Granada, whenever the 
terrific conflalagrations called las guemas are had recourse 
to, for the annual clearing of the vast and dense forests 
of the country. 





Tux Arcric Expreprrions.—News has been re- 
ceived vid California, of H. M. S. Plover, one of the 
ships despatched in search of Sir J. Franklin. Two 
of her officers are on their way home in H. M. S. 
The Dedalus, who reports that The Plover was unable 
during the past summer to penetrate higher than 
seventy-one degrees north. No traces whatever of Sir 
J. Franklin were discovered, and the opinions of the 
above gentlemen are reported to be adverse to any 
hopes of discovering the fate of our missing countrymen. 
Lientenant Pim is probably by this time at St Peters- 
burg, on his way to the north-east of Asia; through 
the howling and frozen wilds of which this dauntless 
fellow must penetrate ere he arrives at the localities 
where he hopes to find traces of, if not of missing 
voyagers themselves. God speed him! for a more 
desperate deed of derring do can hardly be attempted 
than this expedition, which commands the admiration 
of all. His return in safety will be hailed with gladness 
by his countrymen, who sympathize warmly with a 
noble and daring attempt, which, be its results what 
they may, deserves all honourable mention, for least of all 
in a case like this should success be deemed the test of 
merit. 

METEOROLOGY. 
Destructive Watersrout.—A portion of Sicily 





has been swept by two enormous waterspouts, accom- 
panied bya terrific hurricane. The waterspouts are 
described as resembling two vast spherical bodies of 
water, the cones of which nearly touched the earth, 
apparently about a quarter of a mile apart, and 
travelling with immense velocity over the island near 
Marsala, unroofing houses, tearing up trees, and sweeping 
men and cattle to destruction in their progress, being 
accompanied with floods of water, enormous hail-stones, 
and masses of ice. This tempest is reported to have 
passed over Castellamare, near Stabin, destroying half 
the town, and washing 200 of its inhabitants into the 
sea. Upwards of 500 people have perished by this 
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terrific visitation, the country is laid waste for miles, and 
property and shipping destroyed to a fearful extent. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tue Apreryx.—This great curiosity, a bird without 
wings, the first living specimen ever brought to Europe, 
has arrived safely at its destination, the gardens of the 
Zoological Society, in the Regents’ Park. Like other 
nocturnal birds, it is very stupid and sleepy by day, 
during which its sight appears to be very imperfect, but 
becomes brisk and lively enough at night-time. When 
sleeping standing, its position is a most ludierous one, 
for, owing to the legs being placed very far back, it 
supports the head and fore-part of the body by resting 
the beak upon the ground, the beak being very dense 
and strong at the tip, to prevent the attrition which 
would otherwise ensue from this cause, together with 
its mode of feeding, by trying the ground with its long 
and somewhat curved beak in search of worms and 
insects. Its legs and feet are remarkably powerful, 
this bird using its claws as instrumen‘s of defence, its 
feathers having a hairy wiry look, like a portion of the 
plumage of the ostrich, or somewhat resembling the 
tuft of long hairy feathers on the turkey’s neck, which 
is familiar to all at this season. Those who have seen 
this singular creature, and desire further information 
than the short notice of a journal will permit of, will 
find more detailed accounts of this bird in Vol. XXLV. 


of the Naturalists’ Miscellany, in Gould's Birds of 


Australia, and some papers by Professor Owen in the 
Transactions of tne Zoological Society for 1838 and 
1842. There is a figure of a bird taken from the 
voyages of Pieter Van den Broecke, given in Strick- 
land’s and Melville's Monograph, “ On the Dodo and 
its Kindred (p. 19), which greatly resembles the 
Apteryx. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

Corron From FiLax.—No recent invention has 
excited greater public interest than the conversion of 
flax fibre into a substance resembling, and capable of 
replacing cotton wool; nor has this interest been idly 
excited, for when we remember the vast commercial 
interests, the employment and food of millions of the 
people of Great Britain, and even it would seem the 
very stability of the empire, depend on a supply of raw 
cotton, and when also we reflect, that by far the larger 
part of this supply is at present entirely dependent on 
the prolongation of that dark blot, that canker of the 
state, the existence of slavery in the Southern States of 
America, we may well take a deep interest in a dis- 
covery which promises to render us independent, or 
comparatively so, of raw cotton, before the thundercloud 
which booms in the distance over the Southern States 
bursts, and whelms in one common ruin not alone 
the Transatlantic States, but our own country. In the 
middle of last summer the flax works of the Chevalier 
Claussen, at Stepney-green, were opened for public 
inspection, and his inventions submitted to the test of 
practice. These inventions consist in a novel mode of 
preparing the long fibre of the flax plant for the spinner 
of linen yarn, and in the conversion of flax fibre into 
substances resembling cotton wool and silk, capable of 
being used either in lieu of, or together with these 
materials, in the manufacture of textile fabrics, and 
also the bleaching of these substances. Now it is 
evident, that if it be possible to carry out these objects 
economically, that an enormous benefit has been con- 
ferred, upon this country especially, for not only does it 
promise us immunity from the fearful consequences of 
social convulsions in the slave states of America, but it 
offers a new field for the development of the agricultural 
resources of the United Kingdom, inasmuch as the 
cultivation of the flax plant ought to be one of the 


most, if not the most profitable crop of the farmer; for, | 


under a proper system of dressing the plant on the farm, 
none of those portions which tend to exhaust the soil need 
be carried away, which must be the case when corn, 
pulse, roots or hay are sent to market, as all the 
exhausting and, in their turn fertilizing portions of a 
flax crop should and readily may be again returned to 
the soil which has produced it. At the present time 
the vegetable fibre from which all linen manufactures 
are produced, is obtained by steeping the flax plant in 
tanks of water, where a description of fermentation 
takes place which rots away the softer and pulpy part 
of the plant, leaving the brown fibre round, just as we 
observe the beautiful reticulations of a leaf, by lying in 
a pond or on damp grass at this time of year, will have 


the softer part destroyed, thus displaying its elegant | 
The Chevalier Claussen gets rid of this | 
steeping part of the business, and obtains the raw fibre | 


structure. 


free from the greater portion of the other vegetable 


matters of the flax by a simple machine, which beats | 
and bruises the dry stems until the fibre is toleratly | 


well cleansed from all adherent matter. In this state 
it is combined with much resinous and colouring 


matter, from the former of which it is freed by | 


steeping fora few hours ina weak alkaline ley, and then 
washed in water acidulated with sulphuric acid: this 


gets rid of the greater part of the resin and some of 
the colouring matter, the remainder of the latter being 
subsequently removed by the ordinary process of bleach- 
ing; when this effected, the fibre is dried and treated 
as usual in the manufacturing of linen. If it be 
required to convert this fibre into flax-cotton, it is first 
of all cut into short lengths, to resemble the “ staple” 
of cotton, as we cut hay and straw into “ chaff” for 
horses, and these cuttings are immersed in a solution of 
carbonate of soda; when thoroughly saturated by this 
liquid, which is effected in about fifteen or twenty 
minutes, it is withdrawn from the tank, and, when 
drained, plunged into an adjacent vat containing very 
dilute sulphuric acid; this is the turning point of the 
process, being that upon which the conversion of the 
harsh, rigid flax-fibre into the soft, downy, filamentous, 
cottony substance depends; the fact to which this con- 
version is owing, as Lyon Playfair has well remarked, 
when speaking of this beautiful process, was known 
| in the time of Solomon (Proverbs xxv., 20), when the 
| effervescence produced by an acid “ vinegar,” upon 
| “nitre,” by which is meant natron or carbonate of soda, 
| is compared to one who “singeth songs to a heavy 
| 





heart.” By this action of the acid on the carbonate of 
soda, which has insinuated itself between every delicate 
| fibre of the flax previously adhering together, the 
| well-known gas, carbonic acid, is suddenly evolved, and 
| by its elastic force rends and tears each flax-fibre 
| into the numerous slender filaments of which it 1s com- 
posed, the mass expanding and swelling up just like 
a dry sponge soaked in water; it is then drained from 
the acidified water and again plunged into the tank 
holding the solution of carbonate of soda, after which, 
if to be used unbleached, it is washed and dried, but 
if it is to be bleached, this is effected in the usual 
manner by means of chlorine, which the Chevalier 
procures from a solution of a salt called hypochlorite of 
magnesia, instead of the usual “ bleaching powder,” 
which is a hypochlorite of lime, used in ‘ae ordinary 
mode of bleaching textile fabrics; when this process is 
completed, ihe white cottony substance is well washed, 
drained, pressed, and dried, and is now ready for the 
purposes of the cotton spinner. The inventor estimates 
the cost of this flax-cotton at 24d. per Ib., of a quality 
equal to that which sells at 4d. to 6d. per ib.; be this 
as it may, and time will soon show whether this 
novel manufacture, in the present state of things, is a 
profitable one or no, one thing seems tolerably well 
proved, that should any event occur to suspend the 
importation of American cotton, we can produce a 
substitute which our manufacturers, in time of need, 
can fall back upon, and the country be relieved from the 
fatal consequences of successive and total failures 
of the crop, or the destruction of the cotton planta- 
tions. It still remains to be seen whether this flax- 
cotton can be generally substituted in the various 
mills fur cotton-wool, and what is the respective dura- 
bility, warmth and advantages of the fabric produced 
from these two materials. There does not seem any 
good reason why either the warmth or wear of the new 
should be inferior to the cotton cloth at present made, 
but this is a question experience alone can determine. 
HERMES, 





Outlines of Comparative Physiology; touching the 
Structure and Development of the Races of Animals, 
Living and Extinct. By Louris Acassiz and A. A. 
Goutp. Edited and enlarged by Tuomas Wricut, 
M.D. London: Bohn. 

Or the many enterprises for which the British public 

| are indebted to Mr. Bon, there is none that so de- 

| serves approval as his Scientific Library. In this he is 
presenting to the Students of Science a series of trea- 
tises by the most distinguished writers of all countries, 
profusely illustrated, and sold at a price that places it 
within.the attainment of the poorest reader. A reprint 
of Mr. Goutn’s translation of AGAsstz’s famous work 
on Comparative Anatomy, with additions and corrections, 
adopting the existing extended knowledge of the subject, 
introduced by the learning of a congenial mind, is the 
latest and one of the most acceptable of the series. No 
less than 390 illustrations make the deseriptions of the 





gives ready access to any part of the work. It forms, 
in fact, a necessary introduction to the study of Zoology 
and Physiology, and no person desirous of acquainting 
himself with either should omit the reading of this 
excellent book. 
Cook AND WILLIAMs’s REsprraTORY ORGAN AND 
Cuest Protecror.—This is really a very ingenious 
| invention. It is a neat stock or scarf, which, with a 
very easy adjustment operates as a respirator, completely 
protecting both the mouth and the chest from cold and 
| fog. Its great recommendation is its extreme neatness, 
| and itis constructed both for gentlemen and ladies. An 
elastic hood is lifted in a moment over the mouth, and is 
as speedily removed when required, and in neither 

| position is it a disfigurement like other respirators, 


ARTS AND ARTISTS, 


Tue Professorship of Anatomy in the Royal Academy 
is now rendered vacant, we understand, by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Joseph Henry Green, and the students of 
that Institution cannot but feel regret at the loss of 
a gentleman so eloquent and accomplished. In an- 
nouncing the retirement of Mr. Green, a contemporary 
remarks that, ‘‘ to the task of a teacher of the physio- 
logy of the human form, Mr. Green brought many 
qualifications. Professionally well informed in its 
structure, he united to his technical knowledge an en- 
tensive acquaintance with its highest manifestations in 
Greek sculpture of the greatest times, no less than in 
the works of the medieval school. Learned in the 
classical literature of the ancients, as well as in the 
critical dissertations of the moderns, relating especially 
to fine art, he was ever rich and felicitous in illustra- 
tion. This he embroidered on views conceived in the 
transcendental spirit of the German school, of which 
his friend Coleridge and his own class were exponents. 
His style was eloquent and flowing—his manner and 
delivery easy and unrestrained.”’ Coinciding in this 
estimate of Mr. Green, we think, however, that the 
limited duty he was called upon to fulfil is so useless a 
formula, that, for any advantage to the student, it may 
as well be omitted, as it must be obvious to every 
student of the Academy that in six lectures it is im- 
possible to derive any knowledge of anatomy, and that 
if the science is taught at all, it should be in a full 
and competent manner, as far as necessary for pictorial 
purposes. This branch, we hear, is managed better at 
the Royal Edinburgh Academy, where the course of 
lectures is longer, the human subject dissected, and 
every facility afforded; whilst the only opportunity 
enjoyed by the London student is the privilege of 
attending the morning lectures of Mr. Partridge, at 
King’s College, a course intended only for the medical 
practitioner. Several distinguished names are on the 
list of candidates for this professorship. 

But a more weighty loss to the Academy has to be 
recorded, in the death of one of the greatest of its 
members, Joseph Mallord William Turner. He died 
on Friday the 19th, at his house in Queen Anne-street, 
aged 76-77, for, owing to the scantiness of information 
regarding this great painter, we cannot even with cer- 
tainty state the exact date of his birth. In accordance 
with his own wish, he was buried on Tuesday last in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the side of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Few painters have ever amassed so large a 
fortune as he is known to have left; and, as he was 
never married, and, with the exception of two or three 
cousins had no relations, it will be a matter of interest 
to know its final distribution. To whomsoever it is 
bequeathed, or for whatever public purpose it is dis- 
posed, we trust it will be for some noble and sagacious 
end, calculated to dwell honourably in the memories of 
all his admirers and brother artists. The executors are 
Mr. Jones, R.A., Mr. Hardwicke, R.A., and Mr. Charles 
Turner, A.R.A. ; and amongst the names of trustees for 
special bequests, those of Mr. Rogers and Mr. Ruskin 
are mentioned. To enter at present upon any criticism 
of his works would be premature, and such remarks 
would necessarily be very superficial; for no full and 
complete idea can be derived of his multifarious labours, 
until both artists and the general public have an oP - 
tunity of seeing, in one exhibition, a vast assem i 
of his works, carefully selected, and with the dates 
appended to each picture. So great a painter could not 
fail to be attractive to the world at large; and every 
artist and amateur will be looking forward, in the hope 
that either the British Institution or the Society. of 
Arts (as in the case of Etty) will form an exhibition of 
his pictures. It must, indeed, be an extensive one to 
give an adequate representation of an artist, who, if 
the few facts and dates given in the daily papers are to 
be relied upon, was of extraordinary precocity. Begin- 
ning in childhood to attract such attention as to obtain 
artistic employment; entering the Academy as a stu- 
dent at fourteen, and in the following year commencing 
as an exhibitor, which he continued to be until within 
the last year or so, during which long span of time he 
has worked incessantly. The pictures executed during 
these years are said to exceed two hundred, and the 
most cursory notice of them would alone form a long 
article; but we refer all who seek for minute traces 
of his career, to the pages of Mr. Ruskin; and though 
many readers will not coincide always with that 
eloquent and eulogistic writer, all will agree that at 
the death of Turner we have lost the greatest landscape 








author intelligible to the eye, and a very copious index 


painter the world has yet produced. 

At the School of Design, Dec. 19th, Mr. Wornum 
gave a lecture on Gothic Ornament, amply illustrated 
by drawings and examples. He traced the whole pro- 
| gress of the Gothic style in that clear and systematic 
manner which renders these lectures of so much value 
to the student. This lecturer is always pleasing on ac- 
count of the great amount of learning evinced relative 
to his subjects, and his excellent judgment. He is 
also distinguished by his scholarly correctness of style, 
and a fine delivery. 

Among the many places of amusement open at the 
present Christmas season, there is none comparable to 
Mr. Burford’s Panoramas. It is a most delightful 
place to pass part of an afternoon, especially when 
the day is clear and favourable to the display of the 
paintings. The panorama of Nimroud is not only ex- 
| ceedingly interesting from its subject, but admirable 
| asapicture. Many parts are painted with the utmost 
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delicacy and truth. The numerous ~~ s excavating 
and hauling up the marble are natural and picturesque. 
In the foreground are many deep pits and trenches, 
with occasional glimpses of colossal heads and reliefs, 
partly disinterred. In the mid distance, spanning the 
whole view, are heaps like tumuli, marking the circuit 
of the ancient walls. The country is flat and arid- 
looking, here and there enlivened with the tents of the 
wandering tribes. The tents of Layard occupy a pro- 
minent place in the foreground. mote in the dis- 
tance winds the river Tigris. The painting of every 


and Lewis, comprehends a grand central hall, 97 feet in 
diameter, pe over for the exhibition of machinery, 
manufactures, works of art, &c., and for exhibitions of 
various descriptions. There will be a lecture-room, 
laboratory, &c. All the buildings are designed in the 
Saracenic style, after models and details, chiefly from 
the existing remains at Cairo. The contour of the dome 
is taken from a dazuerreotype of a dome at Cairo. It 
will be formed of glass and iron on the ridge and furrow 
principle. The facade will be formed in cement.—— 





The Roman journals mention that there has been dis- | 





| It is natural for public sympathy to be much excited 
| when one with whose face they have long been familiar, 

whose industry and talents have been continually ex- 

erted for their amusement and benefit, and whose name 

has always been associated with the happiest hours of 
| their existence, is suddenly reported to have been 
| wronged in a career of prosperity and favour. This 
| must account for the too easy credence which I gave to 
| the rumours circulated in the newspapers in the United 
States, and to the assertions contained in a private letter 
from a friend in America, respecting Miss Catherine 


part, indeed, is excellent ; and the artistic merit, united covered, under a coating of plaster, in a cell of the | Hayes, of which I forwarded you an account, published 
to the grave and solemn reflections which the portrai- | prison of St. Angelo, in that city, a rough drawing of | in your last number. On further inquiries, I am happy 


ture of such a locality inspires, gives a peculiar charm 
and piquancy to this interesting view. There is also 
to be seen the Lake of Lucerne, which is somewhat 

ilt by the limited scale on which it is painted. The 
view of Jerusalem isa large and —— picture ; very 
carefully painted. The absence of figures gives a 
strange and deserted look to the streets. That of Nia- 
gara is also interesting, but the tone of the painting is 
perhaps rather too faint. Whilst speaking of pano- 
ramas, we may mention one of Hindostan in Baker- 
street, as worthy of being seen. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Art Journal commences the new velume and the 
new year with more attractions than ever. It is resolved 
to deserve the success it has found. In this number 
are no less than four large line engravings, viz., Erry’s 
Dangerous Playmate ani LanpseEEr’s Cavalier's Pets, 
from the Vernon Gallery, and THOoRWALSDEN’s bas- 
reliefs of Night and Morning. The articles on Art are 
profusely illustrated with woodcuts. Among the most 
interesting of them are a paper by Mrs. JAMIESON on 
the Nuremburg Madonnas ; an essay on the works of 
RuBENS, with specimens; a collection of the Costumes 
of various periods; German Art; and a complete record 
of the doings of Art abroad and at home. 

From Messrs. ACKERMANN we have received a striking 
engraved View of the Interior of the Crystal Palace, 
as it appears, stripped of its contents, and certainly in 
its naked majesty it is even more grand and imposing 
than it was when crowded with the products of the 
Industry of all Nations. Tais drawing must have been 
a work of immense labour, for it is minutely perfect in 
every detail. We are glad that the building will soon 
be thrown open to the public, so that the people will be 
able to judge for themselves if it be worth preserving. 








Talk of the Studios. 


Mr. CockEreE.t, the Professor of Architecture in the 
Royal Academy, will begin his course of lectures to the 
students of that institution on Thursday, the 8th inst., 
and continue them on the five succeeding Thursdays. 
——aA monument has been erected in the Dean Ceme- 
tery at Edinburgh to the memory of Francis Jeffrey. 
On the tomb, designed by Playfair, is a remarkably fine 
medallion portrait.——-It has been determined that a 


ze statue of the Queen shall be erected in Peel | 


Park, Manchester, to commemorate Her Majesty’s visit 
to the Park, and the assemblage of the scholars of the 
Sunday schools on that occasion. The minimum sum 
posed to be raised by subscription for the work is 
»5007.—The Professorship of Anatomy in the Royal 
Academy has, we hear, just been resigned by Mr. Joseph 
Henry Green.——A me -ting of the committee of the 
George Stephenson Testimonial has just taken place— 
3,000/. has been raised. It has been decided that the 
statue shall be erected in the courtyard at Euston 
station. This is said to be the place most consonant to 
the feelings of Mr. Robert Stephenson.——A number 
of gentlemen in Manchester recently subscribed to have 


Christ on the cross, in charcoal and brick-dust ; and 
| they assert that it must have been executed by Benvenuto 
| Cellini, when he was imprisoned by order of Pope Paul 
III. One of the first acts of the new Dictator of 
France was to restore the Pantheon at Paris to the 
service of religion. This magnificent pile, designed and 
built by Soufflot, was raised by Louis Ky" as an offering 
to Sainte Geneviéve, patroness of Paris, in acknowledg- 
ment of his recovery from a dangerous illness. Jt was 
not, however, entirely completed until the reign of 
Louis Phillippe. ——At the meeting of the Photographic 
Club on Saturday week, Mr. Fry exhibited some charm- 
ing pictures on glass, obtained by a combination of 
gutta percha and collodion. To the ordinary collodion 
—gun-cotton dissolved in ether—a small quantity of 
gutta percha is added, which readily dissolves. This is 
employed with the ordinary materials for the processes 
on glass,—the picture being developed by pyro-gallic 
acid. The extraordinary sensibility of this preparation 
pe | be inferred from the fact, that a positive copy from 
a glass negative has been obtained in five seconds by 
gas-light. The film formed on glass is far more adherent 
than the ordinary collodion or albumen: — we may, 
therefore, expect many valuable results from Mr. Fry’s 
discovery. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Amona the recent deaths in the theatrical profession, 
I have to record those of Alexander, the manager of 
the Glasgow Theatre, of Blake, the dramatie author, 
and of George Maynard, the performer, well known to 
the frequenters of the Adelphi. Both the two last died 
in distressed circumstances, more particularly Blake, 
howbeit for a quarter of a century he had held undis- 
puted sway as a successful and clever writer of melo- 
dramas and piéves de circonstance. It could hardly 
have been expected, however, that he could have died 
otherwise than poor, for he was a man of very dissipated 
habits, and spent by far the greater portion of his time 
in taverns; and, though he wrote a great many plays, 
they brought him in little or nothing. In fact, he has 
been known to sell pieces to Batty fora crown! Per- 
haps Blake’s best performance was, The Wreck of 
Twenty Years, which was performed with great suc- 
cess at the Adelphi. 
manager, he had the prudence for which his country- 
men are proverbial, and, though he commenced life 
horribly poor, he managed to amass wealth, and to die 
a rich man. He was, at one time, in the tallow- 
chandler’s trade, but gave it up for the exhibition of 
cheap shows ata place called ‘‘ The Dominion of Fancy,”’ 
in Edinburgh. e had no sooner, however, become | 
the lessee of a theatre royal, than, forgetful of his | 
own origin, and giving free vent to the natural tyranny 
of his disposition, he exerted all the influence he pos- 
sessed to prevent men gaining a livelihood by exhibiting 
cheap shows, as he himself had once done. Of his 
impudence and ignorance I have heard many anecdotes, 
of which the following is one of the most amusing. When 
he was the lessee of the Glasgow Theatre, he engaged a 
musician from London to lead the band. After awhile, 
not relishing the payment of a high salary, he endea- 
voured to fasten a quarrel upon the unfortunate musi- 
cian, by telling him that he played roughly, or, as 
he pronounced it, ‘‘voofly;” at the same time he 











the portrait of Mr. G. Wilson taken. Mr. Alexander 


Henry, M.P. for South Lancashire, was chairman of | on the double bass to use but three strings to his in- 
the committee in this movement, and a splendid full- | strument. On being assured that the instrument was 
size likeness has been painted by Mr. George Patten, | never otherwise played than upon three strings, he 


R.A.— After the recent distribution of premiums at 
the aor Academy, Sir C. L. Eastlake delivered the 
biennial lecture to the students,—the first which he has 
given in his capacity of President. Form, as the basis 
of representation, either of the actual or of the ideal, 


called him a rogue and a cheat for allowing the player 


hurried off in great indignation to a patron of his, a 
gentleman of property, a musical amateur, and a player 


As to Alexander, the Seotch | ments with Mr. Beale. In 1849, Mr. Beale engaged 


to inform you that Mr. Beale and Dr. Joy are both to 
be entirely exonerated from any share in the system of 
persecution that our American brethren so stoutly main- 
tain has been practised against Miss Hayes. If perse- 
cution has been resorted to, it has been carried on on 
the other, and not on this side of the Atlantic; and it 
is more than likely that Miss Hayes has been made 
quite a cat’s-paw of by the very person who, in the 
first instance, contracted for her services, and ultimately 
became her agent. The statement in your last was 
quite correc’ that Miss Hayes was bound in the sum 
of 3,000/. ine the case of breaking her contract, but 
Mr. Beale was bound to pay a forfeit of 4,000/. to 
Mr. Wardwell. The circumstance of Mr. Wardwell 
being still associated with Miss Hayes as her agent 
gives, to say the least of it, a very odd aspect to 
the affair, which will, no doubt, terminate in an appeal 
to a court of justice. Our friends, the Yankees, are 
well known to pride themselves upon what they term 
acuteness, but to which we are in the habit, in this 
plain-spoken country, of applying a stronger and coarser 
expression. That many singular circumstances are con- 
nected with the breaking of her engagement by Miss 
Hayes seems manifest from the fact that in a letter 
addressed by her to Mr. Beale, and dated ‘“ Clarendon 
House, New York, November 2, 1851,’’ she says, 
‘*T have only to say of Dr. Joy that he is unre- 
mitting in his attention to me and every wish of 
mine,” yet, eleven days after writing this, she 
broke her engagement! That any fault for this 
strange behaviour on the part of Miss Hayes is to be 
ascribed to the conduct of Dr. Joy,—as I was led to 
suppose,—is quite out of the question; for, since wri- 
ting the last, I have been made aware that in private 
life Dr. Joy has ever been distinguished as a gentle- 
manly, honourable and worthy man, and in the dis- 
charge of his professional duties,—his agencies,—inde- 
fatigable, and an enemy to every form of oppression. 
That he made the arrangements in London, for Mr. 
Wardwell, as was stated, for the engagement of Miss 
Hayes in America, was not true. It was a Mr. Plumb. 
Dr. Joy has all along been acting on behalf of Mr. 
Beale. In order to show you what little cause 
Miss Hayes had to break her engagement, it is 
merely necessary to lay before you the nature of 
her last, and, indeed, of her preceding engage- 


her. at 7007. for five weeks, and, at the same time, 
paid all her expenses, which, as you may imagine, 
amounted to no very trifling sum. The following 
season (after her appearance at the Royal Italian -_— 
Mr. Beale paid her 5007. a month, including all ex- 
penses of herself and mother. In the autumn of the 
same season, Mr. Beale gave her 6007. a month, and, as 
before, all expenses. In November of the same year Miss 
Hayes signed an engagement with Mr. Beale for America, 
at 5007. a month and all expenses. This engagement, 
however, he very liberally cancelled on Miss Hayes’s 
return from Rome, in consequence of her appearin 

dissatisfied with the terms. Mr. Beale then increase 

the terms to 650/. a month, and all expenses of herself, 
mother and sister, besides a sixth share of the 
profits. It really appears that any artist of even 
greater pretensions than Miss Hayes—great as is her 
merit—ought to have been satisfied with such an en- 
gagement, from which she was to have received 7,200. 
a-year, besides the share of the profits, which, if she 
had been ordinarily successful, must have swelled_the 
amount to the very handsome sum of 10,0007. Miss 
Hayes, no matter what inducements might have been 
held out to her by interested parties, ought to have 
paused before breaking an engagement, more especially 
with such terms, and with Mr. Beale, who has always, 





on the violin, who was seated in a private box, and 
related to him his grievances. On being again told | 
that the double bass was never played but with three 





manifested by the power of delineation, constituted the 
main subject of his discourse. ——It is announced in 
The ee apm Times that the ladies of that town, who 
have lately interested themselves in getting up a testi- 
monial to the author of The World before the Flood, 
haye given the proceeds of their subscription—60/,— 
to the School of Design, for the foundation of an annual 
prize to be called the Montgomery Medal, and to be 
contended for by the students of that institution —— 
Professor Von Eyken, of the Brussels Academy of Fine 
Arts, has received orders from the Government for 
ornamenting the Church de la Chapelle with frescoes, | 
—and has begun his work with the Trinity Chapel. | 
Professor Von Eyken intends to combine in his picture 
three different modes of fresco:—the encaustic, the 
new Munich method of the so-called water-glass colour 
(Wasserglas), and one discovered by himself.——The 
space on the east side of Leicester-square, long vacant, 
is now being covered with a building for the Panopticon 
of Science and Art. The plan of the building, which 
was designed and is being carried out by Messrs. Finden 








strings, he raised his hands and eyes, and exclaimed, 
“Oh! Lord! how you fiddlers do stick together !’’ 
He was a man of inordinate vanity ; a common practice 
of his was pointing out to visitors a bust of himself, 
which he had had erected between those of Garrick 
and Siakspere on the facade of his theatre at Glas- 
gow. But, though he thought himself one of the great 
spirits of the age, he was, notwithstanding, an actor 
of some merit,—a man of quick parts and versatile 
talent, and could perform with equal merit almost any | 
character, either in tragedy or melodrama, comedy, 
burlesque, or farce. 

The original manuscript scores of three of Von | 
Weber’s best operas, Der Freischutz, Euryanthe, | 
and Oberon, are removed from the Royal Library at | 
Vienna. By the permission of the Emperor of Austria, | 
the widow of the great composer has made presents of | 
them to the sovereigns of the three countries in which 
they were first performed. Thus, Der Fretschutz is 
resented to the King of Saxony, Euryanthe to the | 
‘ing of Prussia, and Oberon to the Queen. 














to the writer’s knowledge, taken the warmest interest 
in her position in the profession, and exerted himself 
to the utmost to place her prominently before the 
public. Nor should Miss Hayes have forgotten, 
that, on account of these enormous pecuniary remu- 
nerations to her, Mr. Beale has frequently found himself 
a loser by his speculations. 





WE took occasion some short time since to urge upon 
our musical friends the advantage to themselves as well 
as to their hearers, of the introduction into general 
society of a higher class of musie than the so-called 
popular songs of the day, which we would fain believe 
have become favourites rather by the guidance of fashion 
than of favour. We do not require of our friend that 
she should make an auto da fe of the present contents 
of her portfolio, nor do we hope at the outset to secure 
for the compositions, whose cause we advocate, her 
entire approbation; her ear, having been pampered 


| by unwholesome sounds, must submit itself to @ 
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regimen, not strict or distasteful, but which, on the 
contrary (should we judge rightly of her intellect), will 
prove a deeply fascinating as well as wholesome mental 
exercise. It may be well here to point out in what way 
this exercise should be conducted. ‘To commence, the 
vocalist must become acquainted by observation with 
the composer's mode of thinking, she must learn 
to translate it as she would a foreign language, to 
know how he describes each variety of sentiment, and 
having done this, to express for him in song, free from 
all extraneous ornament, the breathings of his genius 
—free from ornament, because, being independant of the 
strain, all decoration tends not only to weaken the 
subject, but to distract the hearer’s attention from the 
sentiment. Music, like poetry, consists of ideas, and 
all notes in music, like words in verse, which have no 
part in the expression of thought, destroy rather than 
add to the effect produced. But the singer has it in her 
power to add charm to her song, through her graceful 
interpretations, by which she may shape it into as true 
poetry as ever was blended with metre. The true 
musician labours rather from love of the art than from 
any desire to show himself off, nevertheless we can fully 
understand and excuse a natural wish on the part of 
our friend to receive for herself some portion of the 
commendation bestowed upon her performance. In 
following our advice, let her be assured that she makes 
no self sacrifice;—where formerly but her style and 


vocal powers were extolled, her intellect and delicacy | 


of feeling are now the theme of applause. To her own 
decision be it left, which is the preferable tribute. 

It is difficult to suppose that there is no true musical 
genius now extant among our countrymen. A new poet 
has arisen to supply, as far as in him lies, the dearth 
wliich has been so long felt to exist in poetical litera- 
ture. May not new composers also come forth, when 


the taste for that which is excellent shall appear, to - 
gee British Musicians held their fourth meeting on Monday 


administer their hitherto pent up stores of good things 
to appetites eager for their reception? 

In a musical supplement to the Jllustrated London 
News ure now appearing a series of beautiful old 


English melodies, by Sir H. R. Brsuop, arranged for | 


the piano forte, such as have for years been buried in 
oblivion, owing to the words attached to them being 
unfit for society as it now is. This evil, however, is 
remedied by Mr. CHantes Mackay, who has furnished 
them with fitter language. We have to welcome their 
exhumation as most opportune and favourable to the 
cause which we have taken in hand ;-—fully assured are we 
that such simple strains will find in all companies a more 
sincere welcome tian the most florid bravura that 
BELLINI ever composed; compared with which, to our 
mind,*these quaint and original ballads are as fresh field- 
flowers, by the side of the artistic and delicately finished 
but conventional and odourless productions of the artificial- 
flower maker’s hands. One hundred of these popular 
ancient melodies, by our most eminent composers, are to 
be published in supplemental parts to the Illustrated 
London News, each part (presented gratis to subscribers), 
containing five or more songs, according to their length. 
We may thus become possessed of a large and valuable 
collection of the standard music of our country, at a 
price which we would not hesitate to give for three or 
four pieces of music published at the usual cost. 

New Music, Vocat Anp INsTRUMENTAL.—It is 
difficult to discover Mr. Somers’s intention in his 

"arewell to the Exhihition, it is entitled “ An Air with 
Variations,” but it seems to us to be little more than 
a bad Waltz, being as deficient in melody as it is in 
originality. It fails to convey the slightest idea of senti- 
ment of any kind. 

By no effort at politeness can we invent a compliment 
to Mrs. Harr on her Anemone Polka; it is spiritless 
and common-place, and, beyond being correct in notation, 
would do little credit to the first efforts at composition 
of the school-girl of fourteen. For such productions no 
popularity is to be predicted beyond the composer’s own 
circle of friends. 

Eileen’s Prayer is a graceful little ballad, by 
ALEXANDER LEE. ‘There is an earnestness and pathos 
in the repetition at the conclusion of each strain of the 
Irish words, Cathutheen Slaun, which, if sung with 
the right expression, will doubtless ensure for this com- 
position considerable drawing-room popularity 

The Sfariner's Rest, by R. F. LowE tt, is at least an 
honest production; true there is not much in it, yet it is 
seen as it is, unpretending, and free from all attempt on 
the composer’s part to garnish it with the false colouring 
of ornament or elaborate accompaniment. 

The Spanish Maiden. By Nicrt Hammonp, New 
Bond-street. The land of Spain has been, from time 
immemorial, and we suppose will ever continue to be, a 
prolific source for poetic inspiration. The Spanish 
Maiden turns with affection to the home from which she 
has wandered, and sings of its groves and genial atmos- 
phere. The melody is simple and affecting, and within 


the compass of most voices. 
Lady de Mey. Words by Exxest H. ReEp, music by 
Lintey We hold ourselves indebted to Mr. Lintey for 


| the mind with the importance of trath. 





| sence from the stage 


many an evening’s amusement, and we associate his name 
with avaricty of pleasing reflections. The ballad before us, 
though widely different in character from Constance, and 
Thou art gone from my Gaze, isnot less excellent as a pro- 
duction of art. The air is well marked, elastic, and spark- 
ling, and carries with it the evidences of acritical attention 
to the purpose of the writer. The mystery attaching 
to the heroine of the ballad is well sustained, and the 
hearer listens with anxiety for the denouement. If our 
musical friends would know the sequel, we can recom- 
mend the Lady de Mey as a valuable addition to every 
musical library. 

Fairer than Thee. By Katuerine FRANCES 
PLancue. The object of this ballad is to impress 
The music 
is simple and playful, and well calculated to win its 
way into public estimation. 

The little Marquis Quadrilles, and the little Mar- 
chioness Polkas. Music by T. Baker. ‘The great 
existing competition between musical houses is pro- 
ductive of a variety of advantages to the public. 
We can well recall the period when an illuminated 
title-page was considered a positive curiosity, but now 
a large class of intelligent and ingenious artists 
realise a competence by furnishing engravings to 
vocal and instrumental pieces. The engravings of the 
little Marquis and Marchioness are exceedingly well 
executed and coloured, but the chief attraction of the 
pieces is the music, which sparkles with vivacity and 
playfulness. 








Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. 


Anna Thillon is singing at Baltimore, and fascinating 
the Yankee dilettanti. Sontag will visit the States in 
August. She has just finished a series of successful 
operatic representations at Cologne. ——The Society of 








week, at which some new compositions were tried for 
the first time. The Cologne Gazette is very eloquent 
on the merits of Maria Serrato, a little girl of eleven, 
who has lately been performing on the violin.—— 
Mdlle. Alboni has made her appearance at Turin with 
extraordinary success. An opera by Mr. Howard 
Glover is in rehearsal at the Haymarket Theatre—— 
Miss Laura Keene has taken an engagement with Mr. 
C. Matthews. Mrs. Chatterley, too, after an ab- 
of many years, is about to 








| reappear at the Lyceum Theatre.——On the 29th 
| of November, a new opera, called Der Meergeist, 





was produced at Prague with complete success. 
The composer is M. Strauss, leader of the band 
at the theatre——The Idlustrated London News 
is now publishing one hundred English melodies, of 
which the musical arrangement is under the superin- 
tendence of Sir H. R. Bishop,—the poetical editorship 
having been intrusted to Mr. C. Mackay.——In one 
of his recent fewélletons contributed to an American 
periodical, Mr. N. P. Willis announces the appoaching 
arrival in the United States of Madame Sontag, M. 
Thalberg, and Herr Pischek in company.—We learn 
by correspondence from St. Petersburgh that His Im- 
perial Highness the Czar declines to endanger his 
crown by permitting his nobility and gentry to see ‘‘ Le 
Prophéte,”’ for which opera Madame Grisi had studied 
the part of Fides.——Letters from Frankfort, which 
may be relied on, state that the reappearance of Madame 
Sontag at the Haymarket is contingent on the pro- 
duction there of a new opera by Meyerbeer, probably, 
the often-talked of Camp de Silésie. If Mr. Lumley 
can secure such a novelty as this in addition to Mdlle. 
Wagner (supposing the latter to be the great artist 
described to us), Mr. Gye will have to be on the alert. 
——The examination for Queen's Scholarships at the 
Royal Academy of Music took place last Friday week. 
The board of examiners consisted of Mr. Potter (prin- 
cipal), Messrs. J. Goss, C. Lucas, H. G. Blagrove, J. 
Howell, G. A. Macfarren, and W. Dorrell. The 
number of candidates examined was 33—viz., 17 boys 
and 16 girls, and the scholars elected were Miss 
Rossette Vinning, and Master John Barnett. The fol- 
lowing were highly distinguished: Miss Janette 
Aylward, and Masters Walter Pettit and Henry Bur- 
mer.——A paragraph in the foreign journals, said to 
come from Austria, states that Madame von Weber, 
the widow of the composer, who has for some years 
been resident at Vienna, has applied to the Emperor 
of Austria to be permitted to dispose of the three 
original MS. seores of her husband’s operas, Der 
Freischutz, Euryanthe, and Oberon. ‘These, it is 
added, were in the Reyal Library at Vienna: and she 
urposes offering them tothe three Sovereigns of Saxony, 
russia, and England.—tThe play of Richelieu was 
presented at the Woolwich Theatre lately, the celebrated 
tragedian, Mr. Henry Betty, sustaining the chief cha- 
racter. There was, in theatrical phrase, a ‘ bumper,” 
the house being in every part literally crammed. 
Mr. Betty’s portraiture of the wily cardinal was of the 
most elaborate description, and plainly showed that he 
had not only studied the character as drawn by Bulwer 
Lytton, but that he was deeply skilled in the historical 
lore of the reign of Louis 13th. The part of Julia 
de Mortemar found a most charming representation in 
the person of Miss Edith Heraud. 














ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
AN ART. 

WE propose, for the future, so far as the subject has a 
decidedly popular interest, to make architectural 
criticism a marked feature of our journal. With the 
mathematics and geometry of architecture as a science, 
or with its merely technical details, we shall have little 
or nothing to do; our object being to regard it only in 
its connexion with design, as affecting the sensations, 
from which are deduced its principles as a fine art. 
In short, we intend to follow up the subject xsthetically ; 
to recommend it, if we can, to the feelings—not of the 
professional, but of the general mind; being convinced 
that the very limited hold which it has hitherto had 
(at least in our day, and more particularly in our own 
country) upon public sympathy, is greatly attributable 
to the fact, that architectural criticism has for the most 
part been confined to publications exclusively connected 
with its practical operations. We admit the full value 
of The Engineer's and Architect's Journal, The Builder, 
The Architectural Quarterly Review, and The Museum 
of Classical Antiquities ; and we believe them all to be 
of great service to the practical architect, the devoted 
amateur, and the archeologists ; but it is still most 
essential that the general observer, having habits of 
more miscellaneous regard, should be awakened to a 
sense of what might be the influence of his stimulated 
feeling and improved intelligence in reference to that 
art, which, perhaps, more immediately than all others, 
has to do with his country’s repute during the present, 
and with her fame in the estimate of posterity. 

The present condition of the architectural republic, in 
England, is loose in the extreme. The public is careless 
concerning it; the architect, therefore, regards it only 
in reference to his mere personal interest ; the critic is 
simply severe, without corrective suggestion. It would 
seem as if, by a singular perverseness of fortune, the 
men most fitted for the profession were destined to un- 
productive criticism, while those least suited to the 
architect's calling had, with the most ignorant presump- 
tion, adopted it. The censorious character of the 
criticisms on the works of even our most largely em- 
ployed architects, would seem to indicate that the latter 
are incorrigibly inferior to their duty, or that they effect 
a dishonest compromise between their knowledge of 
what is right, and their interest in what is wrong; that, 
instead of acting independently as teachers, they are 
servile in mere remunerative obedience to capricious and 
ill-judging patronage ; that, instead of combining 
together with the stern purpose of establishing certain 
fixed principles, they individually act as so many dis- 
tinct special pleaders in behalf of any particular style or 
manner which may be arbitrarily required of them. 

But, are the architects, after all, less governed by 
catholic principles than their censors? Are not the 
latter more prone to abuse what they conceive to be 
wrong, than competent to show what they know to be 
right? And, will not this still remain a question, until 
the public at large is more capable of judging between 
them? The immunity from criticism which critics 
enjoy, is too frequently a right at once assumed—not 
the privilege awarded to an achieved authority. Is 
there not, in short, a crying necessity for architect- 
critics? —for that direction which can only be given, 
and that judgment which alone can be pronounced, by 
those who, having passed the ordeal of practical trial, 
are at length independent of both peculiar and popular 
animadversion, and are thereby at least in a suitable 
situation for affording reasonable and well-digested 
criticism ? Practising architects, however, or at least 
those of any deserved eminence, are, for the most part, 
far too absorbed in the business of their profession to 
attend to the literary promulgation of principles of taste; 
nor can they gracefully publish their judgment on the 
works of their contemporary rivals; but he who has 
retired—not a disappointed man, but, on the contrary, 
and in his own estimation, well rewarded for what he 
has done under circumstances which controlled his 
severer feelings and opinions—will at once sympathise 
with his still labouring brethren, and will act in the 
unfettered exercise of considerations which have in view 
the development of critical truth and the improvement 
of the public intelligence. In our own case, at least, we 
shall speak under the guidance of ex-professional ex- 
perience, in the honest hope of eliciting the substantial 
results of certain fixed and unalterable laws of propriety 
and sound taste. 

Architecture differs from the other fine arts in being 
so mainly a matter of conventional admission. It is 
rather a language than a fact. The building is the 
fact, but architecture is the graceful mode in which the 
character and purpose of the building are expressed. 
This noble branch of design is therefore, as it were, a 
thing of orthography and grammar. ‘The world has 
agreed, in respect to language, that certain words shall 
mean certain things; that those words shall be so and 
so spelt; and that their combination in the ‘expression 
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of facts, ideas, or feelings shall be subject to certsin 
Jaws of composition. So, in regard to architecture, its 
decorative details signify certain ideas of character, 
varying, progressively, from those of exuberant fancy to 
those of a quality the sternest and most severe. A cor- 
rect knowledge of these details is imperative ; nor less 
so the ability of combining them according to those 
established rules which must govern the imagination of 
the composer. The analogy, therefore, between the 
conventional properties of literary and architectural 
study is close. If a boy, having laboured to the usual 
amount at school, should come forth incapable of 
writing with orthographical correctness and grammatical 
propriety, it is clear he can never become an architect ; 
and so long as the public remains, from a want of 
interest, ignorant of architecture as a language, the few 
who can judge, will cortinue to behold the most refined 
merit unappreciated, and the most vulgar and incom- 
petent pretension suffered to prevail, in spite of all 
that the most censorious criticism can possibly effect. 
An eminent poet tells us, that, in judging of all pro- 
ductions, we must “regard” the producer’s “end.” It 
is, however, in the first instance, necessary that he 
should have an “end” in view; and that that end 
should be obvious to our regard. It may be that we 
perceive an aim (more or less successful) to give eloquent 
expression to the nature or dignity of a building's ob- 
ject. It may be (and it too frequently is) that we see, as 
it were, nothing but a thoughtless, unmeaning, and 
ignorant attempt at mere meretricious verbiage, in which 
there is nothing but bad spelling, false grammar, and 
erroneous quotation. 

There is now, we fear, more than one large provincial 
town in which this is especially the case,—where, 
in the ignorance of its public generally, the most impo- 
tent pretension without check,—nay, with all the 
encouragement that local authority can give, is allowed 
to put aside the ability and long practical experience of 
resident men, whose professional accomplishments are 
acknowledged by the highest professional authority, 
and who, of course, from motives of delicacy, are com- 
pelled to observe and to lament only in silent sorrow, 
the defacing vulgarisms which are day by day being 
perpetrated to the disgrace of each particular locality, 
and to the injury of the national character in reference 
to its intellectual and architectural development. Here 
we have one, who having passed through an architect’s 
office, and looked over, or, rather, as Mathews would 
have said, “ overlooked” the means of instruction afforded 
him,—who, having furthermore, or rather, further-less, 
visited Rome for a purpose worse than nothing, makes 
an income by the practice of an industry which would 
not obtain him twenty-five pounds a year in any 
architect’s office; one who is as incapable of designing 
an elevation as he is of writing ten lines without as 
many errors in his grammar or orthography. Then we 
have another,—a common carpenter, whose ability may 
be greater than the first, but whose ignorance is the 
same; and whose only means are afforded by a self- 
appropriating sagacity which enables him with more 
cunning than conscience to pilfer the moulds and models 
which have been recently devised by his professional 
fellow townsmen. Here, again, is a builder, who, having 


* failed as a contractor, suddenly constitutes himself an 


architect, with the working drawings which he had 
received while an operative, for his stock-in-trade. In 
short, a trade does the profession become; a thing of 
interest and bargain; a mere business, in which the 
dignified reserve and sedate labours of the artist have 
no chance against the personal importunities and ever 
active intrigue of the jobber. 

We are far from the desire of claiming for the 
“ regularly educated” architect any peculiar importance 
as merely such, because we hold in memory certain 
very great names which the “ articles of apprenticeship” 
never bore on their stamped parchments. There was 
“one Michael (not Cassio, but Buonarotti), a Floren- 
tine who never set his signature to architectural 
indenture,” nor the division of a “ specification knew 
more than a spinster.” There was also one Christopher 
Wren, who, we believe, the genius of architecture 
adopted at once without any official formalities, and 
even dispensed with the requirement of a visit to Italy. 
The dome of St. Peter's and the cathedral of St. Paul’s 
are, it must be confessed, pertinent instances of those 
occasions when genius intrudes itself into the position of 
orthodox acquirement, and sets the laborious world to 
rights by such an exhibition of “born greatness” as 
seems to ridicule the ordinary process of greatness 
“achieved.” But, what would even these men have 
effected had they been solely dependent on the influence 
of conflicting criticism and public appreciation. They 
were sufficiently neglected or ill-used we know; but 
where would they have been in these days of competition 
and judicial incapacity ? They were, after all, indebted 
to the very different circumstances of their own times, 
when, at least, there was no chance of their being 
interfered with by the “puny whipsters” who now 
perplex public judgment and prevent its settling into 





anything like a sober and deferential condition. The 
public had, then, only to be informed. It has now to 
be dis-informed; 7. e. corrected of its false impressions. 
Formerly there was only the trve in differing degrees or 
qualities of merit to choose from. Now, there is the 
true, the false, the indifferent, and the detestable, 
“ mixed and contending without end or order” to the 
annihilation of any certainty save that of discord. 

To endeavour the correction of this evil by a 
systematic attention to «sthetical comment, having in 
view the instruction of the public at large should be 
the aim—the joint and concurrent aim of all who 
undertake the critical office. New and abundant theme 
Jor comment is now constantly rising before us. So 
much in a professed architectural way has never, perhaps, 
been at once doing in this country since the age of our 
cathedral building. In respect to social and commercial 
architecture more is doing than ever before; for, although 
the popular mind is still indifferent to any critical 
analysis of architectural principles, every small gen- 
tleman and little shopkeeper is determined to have 
some architectural display. What might not then be 
the effect in the course of only a few years, if (not only 
the professional journal), but the ordinary press would 
do for architecture what is done for the other branches 
of art, and for literature in general ? The public mind 
is positively informed, greatly informed, by the admirable 
criticisms which appear in certain of our weekly news- 
papers on poetry, the drama, the art exhibitions, and 
literary fiction; and why should not each publication 
include in its staff a critic, who may equally stand 
between the meritorious architect and the thousands 
upon thousands who stop, and gaze, and turn away, 
with nothing more than some vague impression of the 
mere scenic effect of a new or old building, which has, 
perhaps, as many thoughts as stones in its fagade. 

We ground one further appeal to our readers, in 
behalf of architecture as a thing of high interest, on the 
fact of the great mental superiority which has ever been 
observable in the really distinguished architects. Their 
intellectual versatility has been often marvellous. What 
Buonarotti, and Raphael, and Giotto were, irrespective 
of their architecture, we need not say. Wren would 
have been great had he never planned a single edifice. 
Jones was a man of universal artistic ability. Vanburg 
ranks among our greater dramatists. What was not 
William of Wykham ? and we might conclude by an 
allusion to some of our living professors, whose genius 
and scholastic attainments may occasion tle most 
humble-minded of the profession with. pride to exclaim 
—“‘Axp I, roo, AM AN ARCHITECT !” 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 
BoXING-NIGHT brought, as usual, the Christmas 
Pantomimes and Burlesques —the merry audiences 
and crowded houses, which are the never-failing 
attendants of the season. 

Drury LAane.—Mr. Bunn, who is again the 
lessee, commenced his management with a strong 
working company, both for drama and opera. The 
piece chosen for the opening night was Fezio, a heavy 
tragedy, hardly suitable to the occasion, Sut of which 
the most was made. The pantomime which followed 
proved a hit. Itis entitled Harlequin Hogarth ; or, 
the Two London’ Prentices. Both plot and dialogue 
are excellent. The two ’prentices are country youths, 
who come to London to learn a trade, and whose mis- 
haps form most excellent ‘‘ incidents ”’ for the display of 
the Messrs. Payne’s talents. Much amusement is intro- 
duced into the pantomime; and there are some good 
imitations and a of popular actors, dancers, 
and musicians. The scenery, too, is excellent, and, 
added to the re-burnished house, produced a most 
exhilarating effect on the holiday audience. Among 
Mr. Bunn’s company, we notice the names of Mr, 
ANDERSON, Miss GLYNN, and of several well known 
artistes of our musical world. 

Tur HayMARKET.—On Boxing-night the Beggar’s 
Opera preceded a burlesque : the latter is by the Brothers 

sRoUGH, and is entitled The Story of Mayflower, 
and affords plenty of employment to Messrs. BLanp, 
CAULFIELD, BuckstTone, and Mrs. Frrzw1.tram, 
and Mrs. BuckinGHaM. Though the Lord Chamber- 
lain had lopped its political jokes, there was still ample 
fun, frolic, and sentiment, remaining, to ensure a 
marked success. 

Tue Lycevm revelled in another of its charming 
displays. An extravaganza at this house is usually an 
artistic treat of a high order. The Island of Jewels 
and King Charming are both excelled by The Prince 
of Happy Land; or, the Fawn in the Forest. This 
extravaganza is by Mr. PLancne, as usual, and is 
founded on the Countess d’ Anois’ story La Biche au 
Bois. It brought out nearly the whole force of the 
company (among whom we noticed several desirable 
additions), and was the greatest success that even the 
Lyceum ever attained. 

Tue Prrncess’s still adheres to pantomime. Har- 
lequin Billy Taylor ; or, the Flying Dutchman and 
the King of Raritongo, is founded on the career of 
Billy Taylor, of Tooley-street, of ballad renown. The 





dialogue is racy, and contains more than an average 
number of hits at the follies and facts of the day. The 
Merchant of Venice was also performed, and heartily 
appreciated by a holiday audience. 

The title of the ADELPu1 piece is The Little Red 
Riding Hood, and it fully deserved the favourable re- 
ception which greeted it. 

At Sapier’s WE Ls, too, there isa pantomime, and 
we are glad to record that the reputation of last year 
has been fully maintained now. Harlequin and the 
Yellow Dwarf ; or, the Enchanted Orange Tree 
and the King of the Golden Mines, affords plenty 
of diverting talk about California; and a vegetarian 
banquet, and a serpent whose gastronomic feats greatly 
surpass the performance of the reptile of whom we have 
lately heard so much, are introduced. The pantomime 
was as successful as an unruly audience would permit. 

Tue CoLosseum. — The Christmas attractions, 
although not new, were sufficiently good to secure the 
visits of a number of ego last week. The pano- 
ramic paintings of London and Paris are, as formerly, 
the principal features of the exhibition. 

Prince Albert has consented to assume the patronage 
of the Royan Potyrecunic Institution. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


GUIDE TO ADVERTISERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, THE LONDON 
LITERARY JOURNAL. 

Srr,—I perceive “ An Old Advertiser ” (whose pro- 
duction was reviewed in the last number of Tue 
Criric), at page twenty-six of his work, where he gives 
“ Journals of the Clergy,” makes no mention of Tur 
Critic;—this is a great inistake. I have proved by the 
results of Advertisements that Tue Critic must be 
much read by the Clergy. 

As I am a well wisher to both Tue Critic and The 
Guide to Advertisérs, that is the reason for my troubling 
you with this note. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
Robert Kerr. 
Chichester Rents, Chancery-lane, Dec. 17, 1851. 


QUACKS AND THEIR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, THE LONDON 
LITERARY JOURNAL, 


Sir,—From the enlightened views and excellent tone 
which pervade your paper, I feel confident that you will 
not be inattentive to a remonstrance which I now make, 
against THE Critic being rendered instrumental in 
fleecing your incautious readers by the luring adver- 
tisements of quacks. The admirable and comprehensive 
summary which you give, of all that is passing in the 
literary and scientific world, makes your paper an in- 
valuable medium of family instruction; and it cannot 
be a matter of indifference to you that, from any over- 
sight in the commercial department, your work should 
sometimes be made the medium of presenting to the 
public the cheating baits of impudent empirics. I 
know that you do not desire to give place in your 
columns to such announcements; for some time ago 
when I stated that Holloway's advertisements were in- 
consistent with the character of a high-toned literary 
and scientific journal, you not only listened to my 
expostulation, but took such measares as prevented their 
being again inserted. I wish that cheating advertise- 
ments of pills, ointments, and nasty books were regarded 
by members of the medical profession, and by fathers 
of families, with the abhorrence which they deserve; 
but so long as some London, and many provincial 
newspapers, teeming with the worst and most indelicate 
matter of this kind, are allowed to lie on the drawing- 
room tables of our gentry, the conductors of these papers 
are certain not to refuse them a place. It is, therefore, 
because I believe THE Critic to belong to a higher 
class of periodicals, that I now address you; and as 
illustrations are often better than abstract arguments, 
I subjoin for your information a brief statement. 

The following advertisement appeared in Tne Critic: 

“ A speedy cure for Stone and Gravel will be sent to 
any person by enclosing thirteen stamps to Thomas 
Wilkinson, Land Agent, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire.” 

A patient of mine, who is an intelligent gentleman, 
and one of your subscribers, sent thirteen stamps to 
Thomas Wilkinson, and received the following reply: 

“Dear Sir—Your 13  stps are recd beg to say 
Instead of a Dose of Egyptian Drops, I will send the 
recipe for 36 stamps more and full directions how to 
Mix and Take it. Drops will dissolve the Stone and 
bring it away in Sand Quiet easy speedy cure is certain 
your respy Thomas Wilkinson, Land Agent.” 

This reply so much incensed my patient, that he at 
once intimated to Mr. Wilkinson that he would publicly 
expose him if he did not give the “speedy cure” in an 
available form, whereupon in reply, the following evasive 
epistle was received; which I may state has not induced 
the invalid to discontinue appropriate treatment, 

“Dr Sir —Yours is recd. recipe return’d, 1 oz 
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Barbadoes Tar 1 0z Balsom Sulphur 1 o2 Linseed oil 
1 do, Spirits Turpentine. 
Directions will be returned. 
Wilkinson Land Agent.” 


Yours respy 


On receiving the stamps full | 
Thomas | 


I need hardly add, that the recipe is nonsense; and | 
| Private Letters of Junius to Woodfall, to be added to his | for publication, to contain the grounds of their dissent 


even were it a good prescription, the want of directions 
for its use would render it valueless to a patient. The 
offer of a cure therefore for thirteen stamps cannot 
arise from a delusion on his part as to the efficacy of 


his nostrum, and is simply a clever, but not reputable | 


method of obtaining money—not certainly for value 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES, | l™perial Military Geographical Institute of Vienna. 
RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, ART, ARTISTS, The local scheme of education for the boroughs of Man- 

AND MUSIC. _ chester and Salford is undergoing an investigation by 
the members of the Society of Friends in that town and 
Mr. W. Cramp is preparing a critical analysis of the | neighbourhood; and they have in preparation a protest 





new edition of Junias. The private correspondence with | TOM a plan which they regard as ininimical to civil and 
Woodfall isa field of inquiry that hitherto has not | religious liberty. An interesting shipment has re- 
been sufficiently explored. | cently taken place to the Church Mission at Sarawak, in 


Mr. Cramp, we believe, is | , s 2 a 
pursuing his investigation on the plan of his essays on | Borneo, in the shape of 5 cwt. of type, the gift of Mr. 





) the letters of “ Atticus Lucius,” and those in defence of | Samuel Lewis, as a further supply for the printing-press 





received. I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 
Joun Rose Cormack, M.D. 
Essex House, Putney, Dec. 23, 1851. 


{We thank Dr. Cormack for his communication. 
Assuredly the advertisements of Mr. Wilkinson shall 
not again appear: and, as regards all advertisements, 
vigilance as to their character shall be exerted.— 
Ep.] 


| the Duke of Portland. This inquiry promises to reves 
many additional facts in proof of Mr. Cramp’s hypothesis 
that Lord Chesterfield was Junius.——-Dr. W. Zim- 


Peasant War, has just published a History of the 
| English Revolution. The second division of the 

third volume of Alexander Von Humboldt’s Cosmos has 
| just issued from the German press. The new chapters 
treat of the cireuits of the sun, planets, and comets of 
the zodiacal lights, meteors, and meteoric stones. 
uranological portion of the physical description of the 
| universe is now completed. The veteran philosopher 
has already made good way into the fourth volume of 
his great work. Major Cunningham has completed 
| his work on “ The Bhilsa Topes, or Buddhist Monuments 
| of Central India.”—and the Governor General of India 
has sent the manuscript home to the Court of Directors, 
strongly recommending the Court to publish it at their 
own expense.-——Dr. Willian Freund, the philologist, is 
engaged in constructing a German-English and English- 
German Dictionary on his new system. He hopes to 
complete the work in the course of next year..—— 
Shakspere has found a Swedish translator in Dr. 
| Hagberg, Professor at the Royal University of Upsal. 
The complete works of the poet have been published by 
| him, at Stockholm, in twelve octavo volumes. Dr. 
Max Miiller is editing for the Cambridge University 
| Press, a splendid edition of the Vedas. 








NECROLOGY 


OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND COMPOSERS. 








J. M. W. TURNER, Esq., R. A. 

Ir is believed that W. Turner was born in Maiden-lane, 
Covent-Garden, in the year 1775, and was consequently, 
in his 76th or 77th year. Of huinble origin, he enjoyed 
the advantages of an accurate rather than a liberal | 
education. His first studies, some of which are still in 
existence, were in architectural design. As early as 
1790 he exhibited his first work, a water-coloured draw- 
ing of the entrance to Lambeth, at the’ exhibition of 
the Academy; and in 1793 his first oil painting. In 
November, 1799, he was elected an associate, and in 
February, 1802, he attained the rank of a Royal 
Academician. While great works proceeded rapidly 
from his palette, his powers of design were no less 
actively engaged in the exquisite water-coloured draw- | 2. OF LITERARY MEN. 
ings that have formed the basis of the modern school of The Countess Ida Hahn Hahn, the once fashionable 
“illustration.” The “ Liber studiorum” had been com- | novelist, is about to enter a csavenk af Ghttiers of Mercy 
menced in 1807 in intimation of Claude's “Liber | at Mayence. It is rumoured that M. Emile Girardin 
veritatis,” and was etched, if we are not mistaken, by | js about to quit France for the United States. Whether 
Turner's own hand, The title-page was engraved and | this be the case or not, it is certain that his mansion 
altered half-a-dozen times from his singular and even | jn the Rue Chaillot, called the Pavillion Marbosuf, 
nervous attention to the most trifling details. But this | Champs Elysées, is advertised to be sold or let. The 
volume was only the precursor of an immense series of | Chair of Poetry at Oxford is about to become vacant. 
drawings and sketches, embracing the topography of | ‘The Venerable Archdeacon Garbett, the present Pro- 
this country in the “ River Scenery ” and the “Southern | fssor, retires next term; already several candidates are 
Coast ””—the scenery of the Alps of Italy, and great | in the field. -—— The Royal Society of Sciences of 
part of Europe—and the ideal creations of our greatest | Gittingen on the recent occasion of its hundredth 
poets, from Milton to Scott and Rogers, all imbued with | anniversary, proceeded to celebrate the occasion by, 
the brillianey of a genius which seemed to address | amongst other things, the election of a number of 
itself more peculiarly to the world at large when it | foreion members. The only English name on the list 
adopted the popular form of engraving. These drawings | of these new Associates is that of our Astronomer 
are now widely diffused in England, and form the basis | Royal, Mr. Airy. The editor of the “ Grenville 
of several important collections, such as those of Pet- | Papers,” now on the eve of publication, is in favour of 
worth, of Mr. Windus, Mr, Fawkes, and Mr. Munro. | Lord Temple as a claimant for the authorship of the 
So great is the value of them that 120 guineas have | letters of Junius. The forthcoming number of the 
not unfrequently been paid for a small sketch in water- | Quarterly is, we understand, to contain an article 
colours; and a sketchbook, containing chalk drawings | dedicated to “ Junius.” The Elliot monument makes 
of one of Turner’s river tours on the continent, has | Jittle progress:—the appeal, beyond the boundaries of 
lately fetched the enormous sum of 600 guineas. The | Shestield, having met with searcely any response, except 
prices of his more finished oil paintings have ranged in | jn Manchester. The Sheffield papers state that the 
“oe few years from 700 to 1,200 or 1,400 guineas. | amount already collected and the subscriptions due do 

Mr. Turner seldom took much part in society, and only | not exceed 2501. M. Briere, a publisher, recently 
displayed in the closest intimacy the shrewdness of his | brought an action before the civil tribunal against M. 
observation and the playfulness of his wit. Every- | Didier, another publisher, to obtain damages of 75,000 
where he kept back much of what was in him, and | francs, for his having published a work by M. Guizot, 
while the keenest intelligence, mingled with a strong | called Histoire des Origines du Gouvernement repreé- 
tinge of satire, animated his brisk countenance, it seemed | gentatif en Europe, which he alleged was only a 
to amuse him to be but half understood. His nearest | reproduction of a work by the same author, called 
social ties were those formed in the Royal Academy, of | Essais sur I’Histoire de France, of which he had 
which he was by far the oldest member, and to whose | purchased the copyright in 1823. But the tribunal 
interests he was most warmly attached. He filled at | held that the Essais were only the reproduction of M. 
one time the chair of Professor of Perspective, but | Guizot’s lectures as professor, and that the Histoire des 
without conspicuous success, and that science has since | Origines was an entirely different work. It accordingly 
been taught in the Academy by means better suited to | gismissed the demand, and condemned M. Briere to the 
promote it than a course of lectures. In the com- | costs, 
position and execution of his works, Mr. Turner was 
jealously sensitive of all interference or supervision. He 
loved to deal in the secrets and mysteries of his art, and 
many of his peculiar effects are produced by means 
which it would not be easy to discover or to imitate. 























3. OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIETIES, &c. 


Mr. J. O. Halliwell has presented his valuable col- 
lection of proclamations, broadsides, ballads, and poems, 
tothe Chetham Library, Manchester-——The Rug- 
beians during the present year, have fully maintained 
their reputation at Oxford and Cambridge in the number 
of University honours and distinctions they have gained, 
—-- The establishment of a grand bazaar in the city of 
Patent Starch has obtained in the List of Awards by | New York for the exhibition and sale of the principal 
the Royal Commissiorers and jurors of the Great Exhi- | and better part of the foreign articles displayed in the 
bition. Not only is his starch placed at the head of the | Crystal Palace has become a ‘‘ fixed fact,” and we shall 
manufacture by receiving the Prize Medal of the Royal | doubtless soon have to announce the arrival of the goods 
Commissioners, but it is further distinguished by the | intended to make up the Cis-Atlantic exhibition. A 
‘honourable mention” of the jurors on account of its | most splendid and valuable donation has just been made 
general superiority. This is a decided and unequivocal | by the Imperial Government of Austria to the Royal 
testimony to the acknowledged merits of the Glenfield | Geographical Society of London, consisting of the series 
Starch, emanating in this case from a source of which | of charts and maps lately deposited in the Austrian De- 
the impartiality cannot be questioned. partment of the Great Exhibition, and sent there by the 


Mr. Wotherspoon, of Dunlop-street, Glasgow, is not 
a little honoured by the high place which his Glenfield 











,| | Which, with some type, was presented to the mission by 


| Mr. Sharpe, the banker.——From the last report of the 


Commissioners of Woods and Forests, just printed, it 


| mermann, author of a General History of the German | 


appears that the new Record Repository, now being built 
in Rolls-gardens, Fetter-lane, will cost 45,0007. It will 
contain 331,496 cubic feet, of which 124,311 cubic feet 
will be required for records, and the remainder for light, 


air, &c, It is expected that there will be room for more 
records than there are at present. ——The new monthly 


The | Teport of the Royal Zoological Society represents that 


Institution as in a most flourishing condition. The 
total number of visitors to the Gardens during the cur- 


| rent year, it appears, amounts to upwards of 659,000. 


The additions made to the menagerie in consequence of 
the dispersion of the late President's collection at 
Knowsley, were said to include 123 specimens, of 62 
species; and it was stated that Lord Derby had, with 
great kindness, preserved them there until the houses 
which had been expressly built for them were completed. 
——The Liverpool Town Council have assented to the 
conditions on which the late Earl of Derby bequeathed 
his collection, The Royal Institution museum and pic- 
ture gallery is also offered to the town, and arrange- 
ments are being made for the transfer of the property. 
A building is to be erected near St. George’s Hall, as a 
public museum and library.——Lord Abinger has been 
lecturing at the Mechanic's Institution of Fort William, 
Scotland, on English Poetry and Poets, and, at the close 
of his lecture, presented the library of the Institution 
with a handsome edition of the “ British Poets.” To 
Pope and his writings the largest notice was given. 


In the short space of time between the Leipsig 
Easter book fair and the 30th of September there were 
published in Germany no less than 3,860 new works, 
and that there were on the latter date 1,130 new works 
in the press. Of the 3,860 works already a 
106 treat of Protestant theology ; 62 of Catholic the- 
ology ; 36 of philosophy ; 205 of history and biography ; 
102 of languages; 194 of natural sciences; 168 of 
military tactics; 108 of medicine; 169 of jurispra- 
dence; 101 of politics; 184 of political economy ; 83 
of industry and commerce ; 87 of agriculture and forest 
administration ; 69 of public instruction ; 92 of classical 
philology ; 80 of living languages , 64 of the theory of 
music and the arts of design; 168 of the fine arts in 
general; 48 of popular writings, 28 of mixed sciences; 
and 18 of bibliography. 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


On THE INTELLECT OF ANIMAIg.—All animals, I 
would observe, have a mode peculiar to themselves of 
understanding each other’s language. Even a casual 
observer of Nature must have seen this, whilst wateh- 
ing the toilsome duties of acolony of ants. How often 
have we verified the fact of a labourer, wearied from 
exhaustion, and unable to get his burden up a hill, 
going direct for assistance to his neighbours, and of his 
immediately obtaining it—the said burden being carried 
up the hill, under direct orders from a superior, by 
several sturdy porters. Herein is a high order of 
‘*instinct.’’ But we shall have again occasion to speak 
of the ant. I merely cite this particular case, to show 
that Nature implants in a// animals an intelligible 
code of signals—known to themselves, and to them- 
selves only. Nor can I, by observation, convince 
myself that this natural gift, or talent, indicates reason 
—seeing that it subserves but one great end, viz., the 
happiness and prosperity of the colony. As with the 
ant, so is it with every other animal of the lower order. 
There is no expansion of intellect. Their “talent” is 
given them at theirbirth, and is taken away at their 
death. They have done what their ancestors did before 
them, no less, and no more. So that, if we admit the 
fact of animals possessed of brain, being also gifted 
with “thought,” we yet find that it is always limited. 
Nature never intended it should be so, as we hope to be 
able to prove. —Kida’s Essays on Instinct and Reason, 

ANIMAL Sagacity, AFFECTION AND INTELLI- 
GENCE.—In no one thing is the instinct of animals 
more delightfully observable than in their affection to 
their young. Nature here addresses herself forcibly to 
us. Her voice is distinctly audible. ‘*See,’’ says 
Derham,, ‘* how tenderly do birds caress their offsprin 
with their affectionate notes; lull and quiet them wit 
their tender parental voice ; put food into their mouths; 
cherish and keep them warm ; teach them to pick, eat, 
and gather food for themselves; and, in a word, per- 
form the —_ of so many nurses, deputed by the 
Sovereign Lord and preserver of she world, to help 
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such young and shiftless ereatures!’’ Neither must we 
forget, whilst on this subject, how dear the ‘‘ instinct ”’ 
costs the animal which feeds it. Think how very much 
a bird gives up by sitting so long upon her nest! How 
repugnant it is to her organization, her habits, and her 

leasures! Here we have an animal, light as air, and 
ormed for liberty, submitting to confinement without a 
murmur ? at a season too, when everything invites her 
to enjoy herself abroad. Made for motion, and to be 
constantly flying about, behold her for many consecutive 
hours, extending over many wearisome days and nights 
revited to her hest ; her limbs cramped, her frame half 
wasted away, and the most arduous duties yet remain- 
ing to be performed! These are some few of the 
interesting observations that await the diligent enquirer. 
We are treating now of birds only; but we hope that 
ou readers will not rest here. The Book of Nature is 
a library of itself, and the student who enters it will 
find enough to occupy him for his lifetime.—Aidd’t 
Essays on Instinct and Reason. 


Man anv ANIMALS CompaRED. — Speaking of 
rational and irrational creatures, Southey remarks— 
“ Animals go rightly, according to the ends of their 
creation, when they are left to themselves. They 
follow their instinct, and are safe. But it is otherwise 
with man. The ways of life are a labyrinth for him. 
His infancy does not stand more in need of a mother’s 
care, than Lis moral and intellectual faculties require to 
be nursed and fostered; and when these are left to 
starve for want of nutriment, how infinitely more 
deplorable is his condition than that of the beasts which 
perish !’’ It is indeed so! Should any person urge 
against this, that some birds are taught to repeat words 
and connect sentences, and thereby show power of 
“reasoning,” I would reply, that these birds are 
naturally endowed—born with this inherent talent of 
imitation, or mimicry. Hence their so-called ‘* excel 
lence ;”’ but as for understanding what they utter, 
beyond the instinctive sagacity of their nature, that is 
totally out of the question. If these, our premises, 

correct, and we be acknowledged to have drawn 
our deductions logically, — we hope to be able to 
‘*complete the case’”’ we have taken in hand. It is 
one of intense interest; and as we are aware that it 
has become a matter of great public curiosity, we 
shall pursue the inquiry with all fairness, —Kdd’s 
Essays on Instinct and Reason. 


Arr “Tarxinc” Canartes “ REASONABLE?” 
—Mr. Kidd, in his popular Essays on Instinct and 
Reason, thus speaks of the remarkable canary which 
was exhibited some years since, at the Cosmorama 
Rooms, Regent-street, and which attracted crowds to 
see it :—** The talking — our readers may remem- 
ber, uttered the words very distinctly, ‘ Pret-ty Jane!’ 
and ‘D-e-a-r Mary!’ Let us kindly imagine that some 
pretty, lovely faces, whose fair owners rejoiced in those 
endearing names, had by their witcheries taken their 
favourite’s heart by storm. We have one instance on 
record of an ‘unlikely animal’ having been heard to 
= this be recorded as another deviation from 

e general rule, caused by a ‘ great occasion.’ This 
bird, be it known, was fairly worried to death in the 
course of a few weeks. Sometimes, he would lisp out 
the names of his two favourites,—sometimes, he would 
not. He would appear to have disapproved of ‘ one 
shilling entrance’ being charged, for strangers to listen 
to the burden of his song. He fell sick, was sent to 
Brighton for change of air !—a real fact—and there he 
died. One week previous,:the sum of 100 guineas was 
offered for him,—and refused. Whether ruts bird 
had the gift of ‘reason,’ or not, we will not say. Let 
our kind, but only half-converted readers, have the 
benefit of the doubt.” 








PrerFruMep ALMANAC.—Mr. Rimmell, the perfumer, 
has published a neat almanac, printed on satin, and 
charged with a sweet perfume. The price is low, and 
the size about that of an ordinary letter envelope. For 
the ladies’ writing-desk or work-table, this tasteful pro- 
duction is a neat, as well as useful and grateful, com- 
panion. 

Lorp BroveHam.—Lord Brougham, in our own 
time, is a signal example of the uneertainty of public 
opinion. He furnishes in his own person a living and 
lasting evidence, not merely of its fickleness but of its 
essential unsoundness—of the dangerous readiness with 
which it will act on the most insufficient grounds, and 
arrive at the most irreconcileable conclusions. There is 
not a public man of any country, a civilian, who has 
undergone such vicissitudes. Alternately worshipped 
as an idol, scorned as an impostor, or at least as a 
political traitor, neglected as an impracticable eccentric, 
and recognised as one of the most practical and suc- 
cessful legislators of his day—to say nothing of his 
services, now tardily admitted, as an agent in the cause 
of human progress and civilization—this remarkable 
man still survives the period that furnished him with 


A SaUNTERER.—The words “saunter” and “ saun- 
terer” are singular records of medieval practices and 
feolings. “Saunterer,” derived from “la sainteterre,” 
is one who visits the Holy Land. At first a deep and 
earnest conviction drew men thither, drew them to visit 
—in the beautiful words which Shakspeare puts into 
the mouth of Henry IV., and which explain so well the 
attractions that at one time made it the magnet of all 
Christendom,—to visit, I say, 

“ those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed, 

For our advantage on the bitter cross.” 
By degrees, however, the making of this pilgrimage 
degenerated into a mere worldly fashion, and every idle 
person that liked strolling about better than performing 
the duties of his calling, assumed the pilgrim’s staff, 
and proclaimed himself bound for the Holy Land; to 
which very often he never in earnest set out. And thus 
this word forfeited the more honourable meaning it may 
once have possessed, and the “saunterer” came to 
signify one idly and unprofitably wasting his time, 
loitering here and there, with no fixed purpose or aim.— 
Trench on the Study of Words. 

M. Thiers said of Madame de Stael’s writings, “ They 
are the perfection of mediocrity.” 

LAMARTINE.—Searcely more than past the middle 
age of man, he has yet lived under ten ifferent govern- 
ments, Between his infancy and his maturity he has 
witnessed ten revolutions—the Constitutional Govern- 
ment of Louis XVI., the first Republic, the Directory, 
the Consulate, the Empire, the first Restoration in 1814, 
the second Government of the Hundred Days by 
Napoleon, the second Restoration in 1815, the reign of 
Louis Philippe, and the second Republic. Under these 
systems, as he says himself, his existence has vegetated, 
has made a noise, has been matured, has grown old, 
and has been renewed in him. A recent vicissitude 
having raised him to the head of one of these move- 
ments between a Government which overthrew itself 
and a community which it was necessary to collect 
together to save and reconstitute society on a new basis, 
he became a republican, convinced that a republic only 
could close the chapter of revolutions, seditions, and 
civil wars in France. Efforts were then to be made for 
the defence of the foundations of society, efforts which 
demanded the power and unanimity of the people. 
Changes were also required to be made in the laws—in 
the relations of class and class—in instruction—in 
philosophy, and in religion, and these could be made by 
a republic only. M. Lamartine therefore became a 
pis: — rm from a knowledge of the things which must 
happen, and from devotion to the great work of the age 
in which he lived andlives.s * * * * * * # & 
M. de Lamartine was, however, a gentleman, a scholar, 
asoldier, a poet, an orator, a diplomatist, a publicist, 
and an honoured deputy, before he beeame a republican, 
He was a man of gentle birth, of the suavest manners, 
of benevolent feelings, courted, caressed, wealthy, having 
everything to lose, and nothing to gain by the change. 
He “risked ”’ the change, however, on public, not on 
personal grounds ; and instead of his pecuniary position 
being benefited—instead of his popularity being en- 
hanced, or his political position strengthened, he has 
lost half his fortune, damaged his popularity, and, for 
the present at least, cut from under his very feet the 
ladder by which he might have ascended to office. If 
| this be selfishness, it is a political selfishness we seldom 

see exhibited by aspirants to public life in France. But 
| though Lamartine has been thus unprosperous in his 
| political fortunes, he does not turn on the Republic, or 
| on the Monarchy of the elder or younger branches, to 
| vent his ill-humour, his chagrin, or his disappointment. 
| Independently of his having served the elder branch, 
| not only in the army, but in diplomacy, he would not, 
| in any event, be unjust. Though his infancy, his 
earliest thoughts, and his blood were royalist—though 
his heart pities and weeps over the unfortunate, yet his 
judgment and understanding approve and condemn 
without regard to persons or early prejudices. —Frazer 

















MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 
MARRIAGE, 


Pexny—Perry.—On the 22nd December, at St. Jude’s Epis- 
copal Church, Glasgow, by the Rev. Popham Miles, Dr. 
Frederick Penny, Professor of Chemistry in the Ander- 
sonian University, to Jane Helen Perry, eldest daughter of 
the late Robert Perry, Esq., M. D., Glasgow. 


DEATHS, 


ALEXANDER.—Last week, Mr. Alexander, the proprietor of 
Dunlop-street Theatre, Glasgow. He had only a few 
months since retired from the stage. 

Bouckier.—On the 6th December, Mr. John Buckler the 
antiquary, favourably known by his book on St. Alban’s 
Abbey,—and to be remembered honourably hereafter by 
his many carefully and cleverly executed drawings of 
English antiquities scattered no one knows where, and of 
portions of our architecture destroyed by time, by ignorant 





contemporaries worthy of his powers—still active in the 
service of the public and domination of his almost 
unequalled energy; and challenging, even by the very | 
contrariety of his fortunes, his exhaustive experience of | 
the good and evil of this world, an anticipation of that | 
judgment which is ordinarily reserved for posterity. — 

Fraser. | 


owners, or by equally ignorant churchwardens. He re- | 
tained much of his early skill with his pencil till the last, 
—and had entered his 81st year at the time of his death. | 
DunBar.~ Recently, Mr. George Dunbar, Professor of Greek | 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. | 


| 


occupied the chair of Classical Philology in the University 
of Berlin. He is the author of a variety of works :—in 
the first rank of which stand his Criticisms on the Greek 
Tragic Poets and his several collections of Greek and Latin 
inscriptions before unpublished. 

Gatt.— On the 6th November, at the residence of her son, 
A. T. Galt, Esq., Sherbrook, Canada East, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Alexander Tilloch, LL.D., London, 
and relict of John Galt, Esq., author of “ Sir Andrew Wylie,” 
“* Ayrshire Legatees,” &c., &c. 

Kay.—Lately, in America, Dr. De Kay, an eminent physician 
and a distinguished naturalist, author of works on “The 
Natural History of New York,” and other scientific subjects. 

LurrTreLt.—Mr. Harry Luttrell, “a wit among lords and a 
lord among wits,” at his house in Brompton Crescent on 
the 19th December, in the 8lst year of his age. He was 
the friend of Sydney Smith and of Mr. Rogers, and the wit 
who set the table in a roar at Holland House when Whig 
supremacy in the patronage of letters was rather laughed 
at in political circles, 

Sarto. -Early in December, the once well-known singer, Mr. 
Sapio. He was contemporary with Braham and Incledon, 
and shared with them the public favour. 

TuRNER.— On the 19th December, S. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
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FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 
ROB ERTS’S S CELEBRATED 


R. 
I ON TMENT, called the “* POOR MAN'S FRIEND*” is confidently 





recommended to the ic as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every 
mn, a certain cure for ulcerated sore legs, of twenty years stand- 
, burns, sealds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions and 





pimples in the face. and intlamed eyes, s 
piles, fistula, and cancerous humours ; andis as 
ert ue n stl iat sometimes follow vaccination. Sold in pots, at ls. 14d. 

. 9d. Also, his PILULAE ANTISCROPHULA, confirmed by 
than forty years’ experience, to be 





sore 


ore: he ads, sore breasts, 











without exception one of the 


nature in all her operations. Hence they are useful in scrofula, 
aireccanpaghe glandular swellings, particularly those of the neck, 
ld and superior family aperient, ‘that may be taken 
at all times w with: mut confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes at 
Is i . 4s. Gd., 11s., and 22s. each = Sold wholesal 

prietor ie Ni H and BARNICOTT, at their Dispensa 
and by. the London house $s; retail by all respectable medicine venders 
in the United Kingdom. Observe ‘No medicine sold under the above 
name can possibly be genuine unless “* Beach and Barnicott’s, late Dr. 
Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved and printed on the stamp affixed to each 
packa ge. 















INVALUABLE TO MOTHERS. 

PIXON'S FEVER POWDERS for 
CHILDREN, which for more than Twenty Years have been 
prescribed by the ling Medical Men, with the greatest success and 
advantage to children suffering from difficult Teething. The value of 
these powders depends upon their power in controlling the fever which 
from time to time arises during the process of Teething, but they are of 
eq ial service in every other description of fever to which children are 
able, namely, in Scarlatina, Measles, Small-pox, Chicken-pox, Nettle- 
rash, and ot lie t eruptions of the skin ; in which disorders the timely use 
2 powders will prevent inflammation, and other ill effects. The 
nation of the throat in Sc arlatina, of ho eyes and lungs in 
of the eyes and skin in Simall-pox, &c., is the effect of the fever 
diso , and if the fever is kept eubiued. inflammation will 
thus the evil consequences resulting to the child's 
», with certainty, be prevented. These powders may 

1 with great adv: anti ge in Croup and Influenza, and also in 
which follow catching a cold. With 
command, the mother or intelligent nurse has the 
children fully under her control ; and may relieve 
























se powders at I 
uth of infants an 
serself at the same ti 
care of infancy and childhood. Mr. Dixon will forward, post free, a 
packet on receipt of fourteen penny stamps. Prepared and Sold by J. 
Surgeon, Apothecary, and Ace eur, 25, Bedford-row, corner 
Theobald's-roul, Bloomsbury, London, in Packets, containing Nine 
ls. l$d., and to be obtained from any Patent Medicine Vendor 
out the Kingdom. Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 
Parringdon-street, London, 




















from much of the anxiety which attends the | 


"THOM: AS HARRIS | and SON’S CRYSTAL 
SPECTACL the best for Preserving the Sight. Best 
blued steel, yer, 20s.: gold, 42s, Also, Glass Spectacles, from 
2s. 6d. Improved Opera Glasses, Race Glasses, and Telescopes, at 
very reduced prices.—THOS. HARRIS and SON, Opticians to the Royal 
Family, at their West-End Establishment, 141 4, Oxford-street, corner 
of Cavendish-street. Established 70 years. 











CARRIAGE FREE. 

TEA COFFEES, and SPICES sent 
Cc sain Free to any part of England, if to the value of 40s. or 
upwards, by 





PHILLIPS and COMPA 
TEA MERC HANTS, 8, KING WILLI AMLSTRE ET, CITY. 
rg 3s. 4d. and 3s. 6d.; Finest Cong« 3s. 8d.; Rare 
; Finest Souchong, 4s. 4d. : Good Gunpowder T 
&d., =< 4s. 4d., 4. 8d. ; Rare Gunpowder, 5s.; Finest Gun- 
powder, 5s. 8d. 
Choice Coffee, 1s., Is. 1d., 1s. 2d., and 1s. 3d.; Finest Jamaica, 1s. 4d. ; 
Finest Old Mocha, now only Ls. 4d. 
Spices, One Hundred per Cent. Lower than most other houses. 











FOG, COLD, AND NIGHT AI 
\OOK and WILLIAMS’S RESPIRATORY 
ORGAN and CHEST PROTECTORS, completely supersede the 
old metallic respirator, and form the best neck wrapper extant; for 
Ladies, forming a necktie. To be had of the principal Chemists, 
Hosiers, &c., in the United Kingdom. Depot, at the Patentees, 10, 
Prinoes-street, Hanove r-square. 
“Cheap, ele tive.” —Lancet, Noy. 30, 1850. 
1850. 


“High value. 






James Bright, M.D. 


Gentlemen's 10s. 6d. ; also lower qualities. 


8. 
, Gs. 6d. ; 


Ladies’ Cashme 


| UNN’S fine ARGAND ‘LAMP OIL, 4s. 6d. 


per gallon.—This very superior oil, so largely patronised and 
recommended by the nobility and gentry, is equally applicable for the 
Argand, Solar, French Fountain, and description of patent oil lamps. 
Its characteristics are the strength and brilliancy of light without smoke 
or smell, extreme purity, as it will not corrode the most delicate lamp. 
greater economy in the slowness of consumption compared with other 
id not chilling with the cold. Half a gallon or upwards delivered 
free seven miles. Sold only ee nuine by JONN DUNN & Co., Oil Mer- 
chants, 59, Cannon-street, Ci 
N.J ‘rom the great Sstatandines this oil has given during the last 
twelve years, J. D. & Co, are anxions to assure the public it is only to 
be obtained at their warehouse as above, as the same name has been 
assumed for oils of a widely different character. 
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VVANS ARCTIC STOVES.—JEREMIAH 
EVANS, SON, and CO. invite the attention of purchasers of 
Ww oul AIR STOVES to their extensive stock, which includes all the 
latest improvements, and are adapted to the warming of halls, churches, 
public rooms, offices, greenhouses, ships’-cabins, and all other apart- 
ments requiring artificial heat. The stock also includes stoves as 
selected by the lamented Sir John Franklin in 1845, for warming the 
Erebus and Terror, during their Exploring Expedition in the ice, and 
similar stoves were also supplied by them to the Enterprise, Investigator, 
Assistance, and Perseverance, in search of the first expedition, and which 
were found to answer their purpose remarkably well, as proved by the 

healthy state of the various crews. 

Manufactory, 33, King William-street, London-bridge. 


[TUXN'S PORCELAIN WAX CANDLES, 


lls. per dozen Ibs.—Among the various candles introduced to 
public notice, these are acknowledged to be one of the most superior 
articles ever manufactured, and have been universally admired. They 
give a brilliant light, are transparent as wax, do not require snuffing, 
free from smell, and have the most perfect appearance of the finest wax. 
DUNN'S SOVEREIGN SPERM CANDLES, Ils. 6d. per dozen Ibs., are 
much admired, being delicately white, brilliantly illuminating, ex- 
ceedingly hard, Be co no snuffing, and are altogether very ry superior 
candles, DUNN'S BEST COMPOSITE CANDLES, 8%. 9d. per dozen 
Ibs. These are very excellent candles, and are infinit snperior to 
those candles usually sold as “composite,” are hard, white, require no 
snuffing, and burn with a silve ame. All these candles are packed 
for the country in boxes con ing 241bs., 36lbs., and upwards. No 
charge for boxes.—Joimn DUNN and Co., Wax Chandlers, &c., 59, 
Cannon-street, City. Delivered free seven miles. 


] OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING.— 
The public attention is particularly directed to this Manufacture. 
The Carpeting combines beauty of design, durability, imperviousness 
to dust, and economy in price, costing half that of Brussels. It has now 
been in general use many years, and become well established with the 
trade and the public, and can be purchased at all the respectable Carpet 
Houses in London, and in nearly every Town in the United Kingdom. 
The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 8 LOVE-LANE, 
ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture Printed and Embossed Table 


























Covers in the Newest Designs, Window Curtains, Cloths for Up- 
holsterers, Thick Felt for Polishing, &c., &c. 
Manufactories at Leeds, and ‘Borough-road, London. Wholesale 


Warehouses, 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, London. 





NOCOA is a Nut which, besides farinaceous 
substance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to rancidity. 
P ng these two nutritive substances, cocoa, is become a most 





L 
4 CLEANLINESS, which is at all times necessarily conducive to 
Health; and this, as well as Economy, is greatly promoted by sub- 
stituting for the noxious process of Painting with Oil and White Lead 
STEPHENS’ ORIGINAL STAINS and DYES for WOOD, to resemble 
Oak, Mahogany, Satin, and Rosewood. Every original invention, when 
known and established, attracts a host of imitators ready to seize on 
and profit by another's ingenuity. Soin the case of these Stains and 
Dyes, several imitators have sprung up; but the inventor begs to assure 
the public that the time he has bestowed upon these articles to render 
them perfect insures against disappointment in their use; his well- 
known experience in the preparation of colours enabling him to effect 
the most perfect imitations of the various ornamental woods, reflecting 
all the beauty of the natural grain. They are prepared and sold by 
HENRY STEPHENS, No. 64, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, London, 
in bottles at 6d. and 1s. each, and at 8s. per gallon. They may be obtained 
in powder, at 8s. per lb., which dissolves in water to form the liquid, 
and one pound will make one gallon of stain, and cover about 120 
square yards.—N.B. The trade supplied, and a discount allowed. Where 
also may be obtained STEPHENS’ well-known WRITING FLUIDS. 





APPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
ONVEYANCE OF SOUND.—The extra- 
ordinary power this Tubing possesses for conveying sound, com- 
bined with the great facility with which it can be fitted up, renders it 
superior to any other material for Speaking Tubes ; and it is now exten- 
sively used in Public Institutions, Offices, Private Establishments, 
Warehouses, Workshops, &c. &e. 

The DOMESTIC TELEGRAPH, for private houses, will be found 
far preferable to the use of bells, effecting a great saving of time and 
labour. 

HEARING APPARATUS for deaf persons in churches, chapels, &c., 
is another most important application of this Tubing, by means of whic! h 
persons, who have not heard a sermon for years, have been able to hear 
every word spc 

RAILWAY CONVEI ra IN TUBES will be found a great accom- 
modation to railway traveller 

EVERY VARIETY of GU TT A PERCHA ARTICLES, such as Soles 
for Boots and Shoes, Mill-bands, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, 
Pen Trays, Inkstands, Medallions, Surgical Instruments, Vases, Trays, 
Watchstands, Cups, Flasks, Lathe-bands, Clothes-line, Cricket and 
Bouncing Balls, Pump-bu Chamber-bowls, Washing-basins, 
Tubing for Gas, Water and Speaking Pipes, Sheets for lining Tanks, 
Cash-bowls, Ornamental Flower-pots, Soap-dishes, &c., manu- 
factured by 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY (Patentees), 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
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THE BEST FOOD FOR I NTS AND INVALIDS. 
OBINSON’S PATE NT 'B. ARLEY has not 
only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
but has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for infants, children, and invalids. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a supe rior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for children 
aud invalids ; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparatiou of the kind extant, and far preferable to the 

Embden Groats. 


ROBINSON'S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light, 


igestible, and non-irritating article of food, and lis 
It supersedes 








nutritious, easily-<« 
held in high estimation as a diet for infants and invalids. 
the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 
ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all 
respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen, in Town and Country. 








The Prize Medal, with “ Lag ysrhciyes Mention,” has been awarded 


G LENFIELD PATE NT STARCH, by the 


Jurors of the Exhibition of all Nations, and is now used in the 
Royal Laundry. Being thus Doubly Noticed for its “General Supe- 
riority,” (a Mark of Distinction conferred on no other) by the Royal 
Commissioners and Jury, from among Thirty or Forty Exhibitors, sets 
it far above every other of its Competitors. (See pages 57 and 63, 
Classs IIL, Jury IV., of “ Lists of Awards,” printe d by authority of the 
Royal Commissioners). The Ladies _ ther e respectfully re quested 
to make a trial of the GLENFIELD PA T DOUBLE-REFINED 
POWDER STARCH, which, for Domestic Use, now stands unrivalled. 

Copy of Testimonial from the Laundress of Her Majesty's Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, Surrey.—* Mr. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street. 
Glasgow.—The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used for 
some time in that Department of the Royal Laundry where all the 
Finest Goods are Finished for Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Roval 
Family, and I have much pleasure in informing you that it has given 
the highest satisfaction.—M. WEIGH, Laundress to Her Majesty, Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, near London, 15th May, 1851.” 

See also Te stimonials from the Lady Mayoress of London; the L ady 
of Wm. Chambers, of Glenormiston, one of the publishers of 

















; Countess of Eglinton ; Countess of Dartmouth, &c. &c. 

ale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper, 
Brothers; Batty and Feast ; Croft and Innocent ; Petty, Wood, and Co. 
Twelvetrees, Brothers; R. Letchford and Co.; John Yates and Co. ; 
Walton, and Turner; Bland, Clayton, and Co.; Field, Roberts, 
A. Braden and Co. ; Hicks, Brothers ; C. B. Williams and 
Co.; Sterry, Sterry, and Co.; Thomas Snelling; John Brewer; and R. 
Wakefield, 35, Crown-street ; and Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents 
wanted; apply to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 
London Depot, Wotherspoon, Mackay, and Co., 40, King William- 
atreet, City. 








Yates, 
and Barber ; 











SUBSTITUTE for PAINT, and to Promote | 


1+ 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal ; ; the Laundresses of the Marchioness of 





valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by mechanical or other 
means, the farinaceous substance can be so perfectly incorporated with 
the oily, that the one will prevent the other from separating. 
union is presented in the cocoa prepared by JAMES EP 
while the delightful flavour, in part dependent upon the oil, is retained, 
the whole preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 

JAMES EPPS, Homeeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury ; and 82, Old Broad-street, City, London. 








EXTRAORDINARY CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED BY 


MARRKWICR'S PATENT PRIZE MEDAL 


RESPIRATORS, 2s. 6d. each; Chest Protectors, Piline Gout 
Socks, Knee Caps, &c. for Rheumatism ; Lumbago Bands, Shoe Socks, 
Warm Gloves, and the Spongio Piline Poultice, “surpassing (says Mr. 
Leadam, surgeon to the Great Grimsby Docks) any one article used by 
him during the last thirty years for efficacy and cheapness.” 
A by Chemists; Rogers and Co., 137, Strand: and wholesale by 
. MARKWICK and Co., removed to 28, Martin’s-lane Cannon-street. 


\REAT COMFORT to SICK PERSONS 

/ and to THOSE in ATTENDANCE.—The Patent Hermetically- 
Sealed INODOROUS CHAMBER COMMODES, constructed so as to 
prevent the escape of effluvia after use, and at the time of removal. 
Price in a handsome oak box, 22. 6s.; in an elegant mahogany enclosure, 
31; also in easy arm chairs, &c. ‘Thousands have been supplied to 
families and hospitals within the last six years, with uniform approval. 
Manufactured and sold only by the Patentees, FYFE and Co., 26, Tavi- 
stock-street, Covent-garden, London. 

Orders by Post attended to. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
4 Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 














ires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion fand mastication; and that Mr. Howard's improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 

mastication. 
52, Fleet-street. 


‘HEAP ROOFING, LINING for DAMP 


WALLS, Covering for Ve: vanes desirable to form Light Ceilings, 
and to Place Under Slates, Tiles, or Metal, to counteract the heat of the 
sun, and the wet and frost, to t 9 

F. M‘NEILL and CO.’3 PATENT ASPHALTED ROOFING FELT. 

Price One Penny per Square Foot. 

As a Roofing it is light, durable, and effective. Half the strength of 
timber used for slates or tiles only is necessary, and is particularly 
desirable for farm buildings, workshops, and emigrants’ houses, 
supplied in long lengths by 32 inches wide, and easily applied by 
unpractised hands. 

Also thick Hair Felt for deadening sound under floors, and very thick 
Hair Felt for Clothing the Boilers and Pipes of the Steam Engine, saving 
20 per cent. in fuel. 

A Waterproof Bituminous Felt for Lining Damp Walls, free from 
odour, and can be papered on or coloured, and is a very effective 
remedy. 

Samples and full directions, with illustrations on the cheap con- 
struction of roofs (which any carpenter can follow), sent post free, and 
orders by post executed. Experienced workmen also sent out. Esta- 
blished 13 vears. 

M‘NEILL and CO.”S PATENT FELT WORKS, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury. The original and only works of the kind in London. 


QARSAPARILLA —It is asserted by many 


) eminent Medical men that there is no Medicine in the Materia 
Medica comparable to Sarsaparilla for recruiting the debilitated con- 
stitution, restoring the tone of the stomach, i improving the general state 
of the system, and by its continued use removing various morbid symp- 
toms ascribed to a deranged condition of the fluids—such as eruptions on 
the skin, ulcerations, scorbutic and cutaneous diseases, and. rheumatic 
pains, operating as a general and complete purifier of the blood— 
Butler's “ Compound Concentrated Decoction,” or “Fluid Extract of 
Sarsaparilla,” is the original of the now numerous preparations of the 
kind, and is extensively prescribed by Medical Practitioners: it is most 
carefully prepared from the finest Jamaica Sars parilla imported at a 
low temperature, so as to preserve entirely the virtues of the root in 
their most efficient and concentrated form. A pint bottle is equal to 
three gallons of the ordinary preparation, and double the strength of 
those usually sold. Pre; spared and sold in pint bottles, 20s. ; half-pints 
10s.; and quarter-pints, 5s. 6d. 


Also, BUTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
DER, in one bottle.—This useful Aperient Preparation, besides forming 
an equally efficient and far more agreeable draught than that produced 
with-the common Seidlitz Powders, is made in much less time, and with 
infinitely less trouble. To allay fever or thirst, a teaspoonful, in water, 
forms a most refreshing saline draught. Being enclosed in a bottle, it 
will remain uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or 
land journ id at 2s. 6d. the bottle (which is enclosed in a case, and 
accompanied a measure and spoon), by the Preparers, Butler and 
Harding, chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London. Be 
careful to order Butler's Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, and to observe the 
address.—The above may also be obtained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford- 
street; Davenport and Stedman, 20, Wate rloo-place, Edinburgh; and of 
most Druggists in every part of the kingdom. 








At home from Ten till Five. 
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GTEEL-PE! IN LETTER PAPER.—This Paper 
is expressly Prepared for the use of Steel Pens, being manu- 
factured and milled entirely free from cotton fibra, so often the cause of 
complaint in Writing Papers; a sample of which will be forwarded free 
upon application at the Wholesale Warehouses of J. J. GREENHILL, 

Philpot-lane ‘enchurch-street. 


+ XT y 
LLISON and ALLISON, PATENT PIANO- 
FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 69 and 71, Regent-street, removed 
from Wardour-street and Dean-street. PLANOFORTES of the best 
for SALE, HIRE, or for EXPORTATION. Instruments having been 
out on hire (nearly equal to new), to be sold at a considerable reduc- 
tion. Second-hand Pianofortes by various makers at low prices. 


“A LLIS¢ )N and ALLIS \N beg to solicit an 

Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOF' OR TES, manufactured 

after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 

Spanish Mahogany, Rosewood, French Walnut-tree, &c., at their old- 
established Warerooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho. 

BOUDOIR P YFORTES—ALLISON and ALLISON beg to 
announce to their friends and the. public that, to meet a demand, now 
becoming very general, for a cheaper kind of instrument than they 
have hitherto been in the habit of making, and from a wish to place 
within the reach of all a really good and sound one, they now manu- 
facture the above Pianofortes with the same care and attention which 
has secured to them such extensive patronage. In Mahogany, 
Walnut-tree, Rosewood, &c., at prices varying from 25 to 27 guineas 
= h. 

Factory and Show-rooms at 75, 
CHAPPELLS’, 50, New Bond-street. 
No connexion with any othe r house r ft he same 


(uiry OF LONDON LIFE ASSU RANCE 


/ soc! , 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, for aetna and 
Accumulative Policies, Annuities, Endowments, Lo 15° 

































Dean-street, Soho; and at Messrs. 


name, 








*, LEEKS, See. 


NSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY 

ACCIDENTS, BY THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 
E COMPANY. Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 12 & 13 
. cap. 40, 








Vic 





Orrices, No. 3, Old Broad-street, London. 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 

For the convenience of frequent or dail travellers the Company 

issue periodical tickets at the following rates of premium, which give 

the holder the option of travelling in any class carriage, and on any 
railway in the kingdom :— 











TO INSURE, 
1, poses at an annual premium of 20s. 
ed. 





2 5s, 
journey tickets are likewise issued at most railw ay stations in 
om, at the following rates of premium : 

3d. to assure 1,0002. in a first-class carriage, 

2d. ditto 5001. in a second-class carriage, 

ld. ditto 2002. in a third-class carriage. 

These sums to be paid to the legal representatives of the holder 
in case of fatal accident while travelling by Kea ay, with proportionate 
compensation to himself in cases of pers: val injury 

ALEXANDER BEAT’ TIE, Secretary. 

3, Old Broad-street, October, 1851. 


I AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 

4 TRUST SOCIETY. (Completely Registered.) 

Strand, London. 
Subscribed Ca 











and 


30, Essex-street, 


pital, 250,000. in 5,000 Shares of 50/. each. 
MIRECTORS. 

RALPH THOMAS BROCKMAN, Fsq., Folk« 

BENJAMIN CHANDLER, Jum., E 

Epw AR D W. Cc OX, E 

JAME 

HENRY PAULL, E , Devonshire-p slace. 

ROBERT YOUNG, Esq., Battle. 

ACTUARY AND SECRETARY.—WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., 

This Society is established to apply the prine <a rss 
nd its business consists 


TIVE and U NMARKET ABLE TITLES, 














F.S.8. 


Assurance to 







rendering them absolute and pe 
The Amount of MORTGAGE» 
Solicitors, and others advancing Money 
any circumstances. 
The ASSURANCE 
HOLDS; thereby making them —— or even better 
for all purposes of Sale or Mortga 
The RE MPTION of LOANS and MORTGA iES, and Guaran- 
teeing their absolute Repayment within a given period. 
MONEY ADVANCED on the PLAN of BUILDING 
without their risks and inconvenier 
INCREASED and IMMEDIAT 


; by which Trustees, 
are sec ured fr mi Loss, under 





of COPYHOLDS, LIFEHOLDS, and LEASE- 


than Freeholds, 








SOCIETIES, 
8. 
ANNUITIES GRANTED 








upon 












Healthy as well as Diseased Liv 
Th IDELITY of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and all others GUA- 
tA D upon the Payment of a small Annual Premium, and a 


reduction of nearly one-half is made when a Life Assurance is combined 
with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole 
Term of Years, and the Premiums can be 
yearly, or quarterly. 

ENDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSU RANCES and ANNUTTIES 
GRANTED; the Premiums can be pon the returnable or 
iy -returnable system, in case of death be fore attaining the age agreed 


paid either yearly, half- 





upo! 
IMME DI ATE ANNUITIES or INCREASED INCOMES GRANTED | Dor 
ona 





in Exchange for Reversionary Interests. 
WHOL Ww ORLD POLICIES GRANTED, and all Policies issued by 
this Society are Indisputable. : 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every information will be 
immediately furnished on application to WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., 
Actuary and Secretary, 30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


= mne-eoeet, 


SONAL GRACES.—The countenance is 
oad ed additionally pleasing by the well-arranged curl, the 
braided pl or the flowing tress. In dre ssing the hair, nothing can 
equal the effect of ROWLAND’s MACASSAR OIL, on cither natural or 
artificial hair, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direc- 
tion, producing beautifully flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre 
it imparts, rendering the head-dress truly enc’ my anting. ROWLAND’'s | 
KALYDOR is a preparation of unparalleled efficiency in improving 
1 beautifying the skin and complexion, preserving them from every 
situde of the weather; and ROWLAND’s ODONTO, or Pearl Denti- 
is alike invaluable for its beautifying and pi rvative effects on 
the teeth and gums. The patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, 
and the high appreciation by Rank and Fashion, w ith the well-known 
infallible efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled, 
and render them peculiarly ELEG: ; *RESENTS. 
Beware of Spurtous Imitations.—The ouly genuine of each bears the 
name of “ ROWLANDS'” preceding that of a 4 article on the wrapper or 
label. Sold by A. ROWLAND and Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. : 


MEcuts PREPARATIONS for CHRIST- 
- MAS and NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS.—Sensible that the 


season is approaching when love and friendship give their tangible 
testimonials, Micut has taken care to provid 1 abundance of objects 
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| tion of the Book of Jasher, 8vo., 
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Term of Life, or for a | 















for tas. vse None need deny themselves the luxury of giving, 
sive as well as the most costly articles ire to be | 
wry of Articles and Elegancies, 4, Leadenhall-street, 
England has always been re mown “ld for its 
ys while . 














invites a visit from the sow Ae of all countries to his 
1 has been pronounced to be the most tastefully arrangs 
establishment in London, « 
pu'ting their kind intentions into 
tor PAPIER MAciiv.—In this elega 
rec mnerche specimens of British art, i 
Sereens, Chess Tables, Tea ‘ 
‘and Gentlemen's Dressing Ca 
es and other 
nts will find the 
rhimbles, Penk 













exhibited the most 
Work Tables, He and 
vs, Work Tea 
( ard ( 8. m, eM- 
a Those who 
ral Department 
. Writing-desks. 
and Combs. ifinite variety of 
adapted to every exigency. Also, BAGATELLE TARLE@, affordir 

2 charming amusement on a wintry or wet day.—4, Leadenha!!-street, 
London. 
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re to make reaily useful pres 
the ‘be sst.—Table Cutlery, Scissors, 
and other Hair Brushes, 





#*%* Try Mechi's Magic Strop. ! 





ust out, price 6d., on paper; Is. on 
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IMME L's PERF UME D MIN NIATURE 

ALMANACK, for imparting a delightful and lasting scent to 

pocket-books, card cases, desks, work boxes, &c. t is beautifully 

illustrated, and forms a most acceptable Christmas present to friends at 
home or abroad. Sent by post for Seven or Thirteen stamps. 

Sold by FE. RIMMEL, sole proprietor of the TOILET VINEGAR, &c., 

39, Gerrard-street, Soho, London; by all Booksellers, Perfumers, and 

Chemists; and at the Exposition, 58, Baker-street. 








Second Edition, i in feap. Svo., price 4s. 
PARENT'S GREAT COMMISSION 


Subjects connected with the 


HE 


or, Essays on 
Education. 

“Too much praise cannot be accorded to this admirable volume ; 
one of the most graceful and useful of "—Chureh and State 
Gazette. 

“A volume, written in a lofty vein of feeling, grounded on orthodox 
principles, and thus, under God's blessing, calculated to be eminently 
use ful.” —Christian Remembrancer. 

“ Full of good sense and good feeling.”- 
Journal. 

* The author of these Essays has brought the experience 
ligence of a superior mind to bear on the great theme she 
Weekly News. 

“ The work bears evidence of varied accomplishments in the writer, 
and may assist many in the acquisition of the highest of all that 
¢ ayaa r which consists in solid Christian virtue, based on religious 

faith.” —Christian Times. 

London: LONG MAN, Br OWN, GR tEEN rand LONGMANS 


PREV. D. HULBERT’S T REA TISkS.-- 
ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, by ~ Cc ae ALLA, and EXTREME 
UNCTION, in One Vol. price 4s. 6d. pe’ 
E ae Cc y TION, EMIGRATION, sey $U P -REMACY. = hh 
pric 6d. per post 
REC ie ROCITY: GREAT EXHIBITION ESSAY. — Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury.—Second Pam- 
phiet Edition, price Is. 6d. per post. 

‘A few weeks ago we notice 
thoroughly pr: val tendency. We 
minent characteristic of all Mr. Hulbert’s writings—a_ practical fuseful 
aim is always kept steadily in view. ‘ Vectigalia’ will startle, puzzle, 
and offend the timid; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it 
to the public favour, for it is full of truth boldly propounded; his plan 
would relieve England from the National Debt in about thirty years; 
let England now look the evil steadily im the face, to think 
the removal of the debt impossible.” — Portsmouth Times 

“A sound Churchman, and an independent thinker, 
will recompense any ; for there is a substratum: of pra 
beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s productions.”"—Church of England 
Quarterly. 
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The Critic: London Literary 
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and cease 
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al good sense 





“ There is nothing approaching to Romanism about him; and he is 
profound without being mysterious * * Should reach the hands of 


all who think seriously or desire to do so.”"—The Era 
“ With the vast majority of the people thrown « . we say 
it, with confidence and earnestness, that the only way to set this house in 
order, is to reduce Taxation and the National Debt.—doing both if pos- 
sible, but by no means omitting the latter.” —Article in Times of Aug. 4, 
851. 
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e to 
ch 
so many empty 


“* Vectigalia’ is a masterly piece of reasoning, and we rejoi 
see that it is attracting public attention. Were all the ¢ 
ig ae with men like him, there would not be 
pe * He proves most incontestibly that a truly 
in a Fdue ation’ is utterly impossible, unless it is accompanied by 
a good, sound, and efficient secular * Education.’ The treatise on 





















‘Emigration ' is conceived in the same spirit. a * » Every 
churchman, who can afford the means, ought to purchase th excellent 
works. For your bold statements and necessary trutlis, tha cordial 





thanks, Mr. Hulbert,” —Shefiield Free Press. 

“ The orthodox, reverend, and industrious author goes beyond many, 
on his own side, by stoutly maintaining the duty of Matrimony in all 
cases. * The suffering classes must be grateful for the way 
in which their wrongs are recognised in ‘ Vectigalia, or Taxation: he 
vindicates the right of the State to have » tothe Extinction of 
the Debt; and in glowing language anti: ates the advantages that 
would accrue to society."—The Leader, Aug. 30. 

Amongst many that have more or less warmly praised the 
Essays, are—The Critic, The Watchman, Cambridge Chr The Non- 
conformist, Oxford Herald, Christian Times, Church and State Gazette, 
and Woolmer's Exeter Gazette: some giving to them two notices. 

London: Printed by PAINTER , Strand, and may be he 
WERTHEIM and MACKINTOSH ; or of the Author, Royal Villa, Ram 


| IBLICAL LITERATURE—The kind 


attention of the benevolent is earnestly solicited to the case of 
Mr. AARON PICK, formerly Professor of Hebrew and Chaldee iv the 
University of Prague, for thirty years resident in London as a Teacher 
of Hebrew and German, and Author of the following works:—A Dis- 
sertation and Exposition of the 5th chapter of Zechariah, 8vo., London 
1829.—A Literal Translation of the Twelve Minor Prophets, Svo., 1833. 
Second Edition : 1835.—A Treatise on the Hebrew Accents, Svo., 
A Translation, with an Exposition, of the Book of Obadiah, &vo., 
-A Commentary on the Twelve Minor Prophets, 8vo., 1839.—A Transla- 
1539.—The Bible Student's Concord- 
ance, 4to., 1845.—An Exposition of the 49th chapter of Genesis, Svo. 
1848; with several Articles on Biblical Literature written for the 
Reviews. 
In spite of the learning of these wo the integrity of his 
character, and the frugal simplicity of his life, Mr. Pick is now in very 
great distress, and his age operating as a bar to further employment as 
1 Teacher, he has no resource but such as may be derived from public 
or private benevolence. His friends having recently represented his 
case to Lord John Russell, his Lordship has generously granted him a 
m of 501. from the Royal Bounty. The statement of his case 
submitted to the Prime Minister was signed by the Bishops of Lincoln, 
‘ly, Chichester, and St. David's; by Mr. Justice Taltourd; M. Van de 
Weyer: the Rev. Thomas rage ‘the Rev. Hartwell Horn ; Octavian 
Blewitt, Esq., the Rev. T. J. Judkin: the Rev. R. Montgon ; Dr. 
Stewart, and other gentlemen. But as it is essential that sor I 
effort be made for Mr. Pick than the attainment of temy ry 
however honourable, it has been determined to make appeal to all 
who can sympathise with the distress of a laborious Scholar, and appre- 
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ciate the services which he has rendered by his works, to the cause of 
Biblical Literature and hdl Critical Study of the Holy 8 ures. 
Contributions will be received by Messrs. RIVINGTON, 62, St. Paul's 


Ww tallies Place ; 


ARTISTIC, 


sae ch-yard, and 3, and by Mr. HATCHARD, 187, 


T IE LITERARY, 
TIFIC 
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and SCIEN- 





> REGISTER.—CRiItTIc Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
Opened for th ccommodation of AUTHORS, “EDITOR 8, ARTISTS, 
LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC MEN, to supply to them a responsible 





and or medium of communication for the 

VOKe: 

Pr ROP _—_ TORS OF PERIODICALS wanting Editors and Writers. 

EDITORS and WRITERS wanting employment. 

N.B.—' The entry must state the nature of the employment sought, 
the species of composition in which the applicant is versec 
should be accompanied by printed specimens 

AUTHORS desirous of having their works published, may have th 
properly printed, at fair charges, or submitted to proper publishers 
and their sale negotiated. 

ARTISTS having works of Art to dispose of may register them for 


lowing pur- 












sale. 
COMPOSERS OF MUSIC may procure their compositions to | 
published. 


















SCIENTIFIC MEN, and INVENTORS and PATENTEES, may 
negotiate with sec urity the sale of inventions or patents fo the best 
advantage RERS seeking employment by public insti- 
tutions: sei den ratus for sale may also be r stered; 

As also may persons desirous of disposing of Libraries, Works of Art, 


sets connected with Literature, Art, or Scienc 
n which the above classes are interested and desir 


and valuable ol 
for 1V purp vse 
to communi 
























The charge for tration will be five shillings, which must be sent, 
with the instructions, in postage stamps. Full particulars of the matter 
to be registered must accompany them. 

N.B.—No charge will be made for searching the register, wnileas the 
application be by letter, requiring a reply, in which case a fee of one 
shilling in postage stamps must be e psec, 

The fees of Agency will vary ing to the nature and amount of 














the transaction, but they will be very moderate 

Now Registered for Sale-—The patent of a machine for cleaning boots 
and shoes. 

All letters relating to the “Literary, Artistic, and Scientific ster,” 
to be addressed to “Mr. CROCKFORD, CRITIC Office, 29, Essex Street, 


Strand,” with the word “ Registry,” in the corner. 


higher part of 





h Edition, now reac 
> tr — N 
‘THE I ARENT S DE} NTAL ‘GU IDE; witha 
sw Remarks onthe Use of Impure Gold for Dental Pu 
WILLIAM IMRIE, Surgeon-Dentist. 5 , nities 
“Mr. Imrie has obtained the opinion of Dr. Alfred Taylor on the 
on the gold plates used by dentists, and has received 
answer to enable him to affirm that the gold used 
‘ntists can produce no deleterious action upon the 
—London Medical Gazette. 
London: CHURCHILL, 
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animal economy. 


Princes-street, Soho. 








Price One 
Wn IBERTY: its 


TRIUMPH; 





STRUG GLES and 
or, THOUGHTS IN VERSE, suggested by the late 
Revolutionary Movements in Europe. By the Rey. J. D. SCHOM- 
BERG, B.A., Vicar of Polesworth, Author of “The Theocratic Philoso- 
phy of English History, * Elements of the British Constitution,” 

* Political estantism,” &c. arg 
These spirited lines are addressed by an ie gpa Pastor to the 
English people and their ru Phey contain high counsel, delivered 
with dignit arnestness, and affee tion; and th v° strongly 
marked by its good sense as itis by the elevated tone in whic h its tuneful 
lines are rendered.”—Church and State Gazette. 

‘The intention and spirit of the poem is good ; 
varied ; the thoughts pure and original.” 
Hore & Co., Grea 
MR. VERRALL, ON = TREATMENT OF 

loth, price 6s. 


N ’ Tr T 
‘I HE SPINE, itt CURVATURES 
and other DISEASES, their Symptons, Treatment, and Cures 
with Remarks upon PARALYSIS, illustrat: ian 8 Cai aa 
numerous Engravings. By CHARLES VI S., Surgeon 
to the Hospital for the cure of Deformities, Porth: London, and 
the Sea Bathing Infirmary, East Bourne. , 
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Shropshire Conservative. 


t Marlborough-street. 








London : 


DE FORMITIE 3 











and-road, 


Preparing for the press, by the same Author. 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
and Treatment of DISTORTIONS and MALF* 
FEET, CHEST, and LIMBs. 
London : 


Nature 
IRMATIONS of the 


JOHN CHURCHILL, 46, Princes-street, Soho 








Lately published by CHARLES GILPIN. 


‘OMMON SENSE” on the DOMESTIC 

I HABITS of the PEOPLE. With Six Illustrations by CRUIK- 

SHANK. The Drunken Husband—The Drunken Wite—The Drunken 

Mother— The Scottish Turnpikes— The Tea Gardens—and the Low 
Lodging-House. Price Is. 

By the 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM ALLEN, F.RS. 
Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, of Surrey Chapel. Post 8vo. cloth price 
8s. 6d. i ‘ 

“It is a deeply interesting volume.” —Watchman. 
“We can warmly recommend the book to all, 
love to trace the workings of genius, and to those 
guided by the example of virtue. —Literary Gazette. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS for the CHILDREN 
of the PERISHING and DANGEROUS CLASSES, and for JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS. By MARY CARPENTER. Post Svo. cloth, price 5s. 

“We trust that this volume will receive the attention which is due 
alike to its own high merits and to the unspeakab’ ly important problem 
which it undertakes to solve.—Morning Chronicle 

“In seven brief but terrible chapters she discusses some of the darkest 
problems that perplex jurists an: i statesmen in our day and generation 

the actual state of the juvenile population.” —A then@um. 


CRIME in ENGLAND: its Relation, 
and Extent, as developed from 1301 to 1848. By 
Post Svo. cloth, price 5s. 
ye thank Mr. Plint for his volume. It is written in a philos ophical 
spirit,—and the inquiry to which he has devoted so much time has 
evidently been conducted with great patience and candour.”—Freeholder. 


The HISTORY of CHURCH LAWS in ENG- 
LAND, from A.D. 602, to 1850; with a Sketch of Christianity from its 
first introduetion into Britain till the arrival of Augustine in A.D. 597. 
By the Rev. EDWARD MUSCUTT. &vo. cloth, price IOs. 6d. 

‘Any and every Protestant who can either buy or borrow this book, 
which has been the labour of years, may learn in a week the whole 
history and mystery of the Draco Code Of craft and cruelty. and thus 
may judge for himself what the Vatican means by restoring Canon Law 
in England.” "—Evangelical Magazine. 


The PRIZE ESSAY on the USE and 
ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS in HEALTH and 
CARPENTER, Esq., M.D. F.R 

“We have now to con, wratuiese the donor and the public 
obtained an Essay from one of the most eminent 
conformist, 

The SPANISH PROTE 
PERSECUTION by PHILIP II. 
ADOLFO DE CASTRO. Translated from the 
THOMAS PARKER. Feap. &vo. price 6s. 

“ A dreadful indictment of the Papal system 
on the Romish priesthood—and a terribl 
British Banner. 
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Character, 
THOMAS PLINT. 
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ABUSE of 
DISEASE. By W. B. 





on having 
—Non- 





phy sivlogists. 





and their 
$y Senor Don 
Original Spanish by 


STANTS, 


An Historical Work 





a fearful comme: ntary 
warning to mankind.”— 


CHARLES GILPIN. 

MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The New Novels. 

tg hinrs By G. P. R. JAMES, 

‘Revenge’ will be reed'with greater lntcreet than aay 


pen. has written fur many years; it is intensely exciting 
Chronicle. 


London: 








Esq., 
Is., 31s. 6d. 
novel Mr. 

Clifton 





In 3 vols., this day, 
2. The DELAMERES of DELAMERE 


A Novel. By the Author of “The Duchess.” A Second 
ready. 
3. SMUGGLERS and FORESTERS. 


“ There is genuine interest in it.”"—Eramine 
“A novel combining the grace of Bulwer and the descriptive power 





COURT. 


Edition just 


of James, exciting the reader as powerfully as the Paul Dombey of 
Charles Dickens.” —Athenaeum. 
** In it will be found more beauty of thought and deep feeling than in 






Sunday snes 
with Portrait and P ates, 5s., 


any novel this season has produ 
Second Edition, in 1 vo 
4. PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: 
his Lite, Captivity, and Escape from the Fortress of Ham 
The PIRATE of the ME DITE mRA NEAN. By 
W. i. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of “ Peter t! valer,” & 
‘The most exciting and well-written sea ie tl 
many years.”—New York Herald. 
6. The LAST PEER. 
“This is in several respects one of the 
season.” —Morning Advertwer. 





red for 


at hes app 


most singular novels of the 


a aring for Publica 


a demy 8vo., early in 155: 


. The LIVES of the PRIME 


re. of other Eminent Ministers of State from the 
present time, with Original Documents from the 


MINISTERS ; 
m to the 
3 of their 





Restor 





STON 


Families. By J. HO BROWNE, Esq, LL i the 
Honourable Society of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
In 2 vols. Svo., with numerous IMustrati« Is 

The SHRINES and SEPULC HIRE: Sof the OLD 

VY WORLD: records of Pilgrimages in many Lands, including 

of the Funeral Customs of the Principal Nations, Ancient and 





Modern. 


By R. R. MADDEN, M.R.LA. 
In 2 vols., 15s., with plates, x 
3. The OPERA-GOER; or, the Town. 


T. C. NEwBY, Weldcck-Street, Cavendish-square. 


Studies of 


26 





THE CRITIC, 














Price 5s., 
A TREATISE ON LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING in OIL COLOURS, addressed to the Amateur and 


Student. 
Published by MILLER & Co., 56, Long-acre, London ; and ACKERMANN 
and Co., 96 Strand. 





Price 21s., 

TREATISE on WATER-COLOUR PAINT- 
Lf ING, addressed to the Amateur and Student. Illustrated by 
eight Plates from the Designs of Mr. Henry Warren and Mr. Henry 
Corbould, Members of the New Water Colour Society; developing in 
their Four Progressive Stages the principles of Figure and Landscape 

Painting. Printed in Colours by Mr. OWEN JONES. 

Published by MILLER and Co., 56, Long-acre, London; 
and ACKERMANN and Co., 96, Strand. 


PECIMEN PAGES of CHRISTIE’S CON- 

STRUCTIVE ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK (containing 

the Derivation and Meanin 

post free, on application to thy Author, Master of the Duke of Bedford's 
School, Milton Abbott, Devon. 








Just published, in 8vo., price 9s. 

HE COMMU NION OF SAINTS. 

An Attempt to Illustrate the True Principles of Christian Union. 

In EIGHT LECTURES Delivered betore the University of Oxford, in 
the year 1851, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., 
Canon of Salisbury. By HENRY BRISTOW WILSON, B.D., late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Vicar of Great Staughton, Hunts. 
Oxford: WILLIAM GRAHAM. London: T. HATCHARD, 187, Piccadilly. 





Cloth, One Shilling, pp. 160, by post, 


JELSH SKETCHES, chiefly ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL, to the CLOSE of the TWELFTH CENTURY. By the 
Author of “ Proposals for Christian Union.” 
“ He has gathered together a grvat deal of curious information.”— 
The Critic. 
“ Are written in the same attractive and popular style.” 
Queries. 
“The work is full of the traditions of the country that have been 
preserved by the Bards, some of which are exceedingly interesting.” 
Church Warder. 


—Notes and 


of above 8,000 words), will be forwarded, | 


Will be ready in January, in one Volume, small 8vo. in fancy cloth, 
with an Iliustration by an Eminent Artist, 
E DW ARD CHARLTON; or, Life Behind the 
4 Counter. A Tale Iustrative of the Dra ry Trade, and the evils 
of the Late Hour System. By FREDERICK ROSS. 
London: HENRY LEA, 22, Warwick-lane; WILLOUGHBY and Co., 
26, Smithfield; and sold by all Booksellers. 





e 88. 6d. bound, and free by px 
Two HUN NDRED STEEL ENGRAVIN GS, 


from finely executed Plates, published in various Annuals, com- 
prising Views, Portraits, and Figures, well-suited for Albums, Scrap~ 
books, or an elegant present. Perfect impressions sent free on. receipt 
of post-office order. HEATH'S _— Album (500 Sketches originally 
published at Two Guineas), free, 
JAMES ante NOLDS, Publisher, 174, Strand. 


Now published, 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 
( N INFLAMMATION of the VEINS. 
A Jacksonian Prize Essay. By HENRY LEE, F.R.C.S., Surgeon 
to the Lock Hospital, Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c. 
“One of the most important contributions published of late years. 


* * * A truly original monograph.”—Medical Times. ; 
“Well worthy the distinction it has obtained.”-——British and Foreign 
Quarterly. 


“Of signal service in elucidating a dangerous and obscure class of 
cases." —Medical Gazette. 
H. RENSHAW, 365, Strand. 


[JaANuARY 1, 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 


—_———_—— 


American Almanac, and Repository of 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for 1852. 5s. Contains the New Census, 
Executive Government, Army and Navy Lists, Congress, the Judiciary 
Intercourse with Foreign Nations, Post-oftice Revenue and Ex- 
penditure, Commerce and Navigation, Mint,Public Lands, Education, 
oy Sg Emigration, Finances, I New Laws, Obituary, 

x. 


° 

The Grammar of English Grammars; 
with an Introduction, Historical and Critical ; the whole methodically 
arran, and amply Illustrated, with Forms of Correcting and of 
Parsing, Improprieties for Correction, Examples for Parsing, Ques- 
tions for Examination, Exercises for Writing, Observations for the 
Advanced Student, Decisions and Proofs for the Settlement of Disputed 
Points. Occasional Strictures and Defences, and Exhibition of the 
several methods of Analysis, and a Key to the Oral Exercises: to 
which are added Four Appendixes, pertaining separately to the Four 
Parts of Grammar. By GOOLD BROWN, Author of the “ Institutes 
of English Grammar,” &c. &c. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 1028, 21s. cloth. 


Noble Deeds of American Women; with 


ketches of some of the more Prominent. 





PILKINGTON’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS, BY 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
A New Edition, brought ove Fadl the present be my Bf R. A. DAVEN- 
PORT, , cloth, pric 





“ We have no hesitation in ascribing to it a very prominent place in | 


the literature of events relating to Wales.” —Welshman. 
London: JAMES DARLING, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 





Just published, Second Edition, small 4to. price 6:., 

Ta y . . ~ 
EXCELSIOR; or, The REALMS of POESIE. 
By “ ALASTOR.” 

“A volume of miscellanies, comprising reflections on the Poets, 
criticiems indicating their characteristics, and freely investigating their 
faults, as well as their excellences; essays and narratives, written with 
singular elegance, and obviously the production of a refined as well as 
of a reflecting, intellect."—The Critic. 

“Your glowing, murmuring, meandering, earnest little book.”— 

GILFLLLAN. 

“ Your beautiful little book, full of high thonghts."—ROBERT HUNT. 

“ Your very pleasing and elegs antly-written little volume. With most 
of the critical opinions expressed in it, I fully eoncur."—P. J. BAILEY 

(Author of “ Festus.”) 
Also, in the press, by the same Author, 


ENTHUSIAST; or, The Straying Angel. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


The 
A Poem 


Esq. 
GENERAL DICTION ARY “of PAINTERS: 

4 containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most eminent 
Professors of the Art of Painting, from the time of Cimabue, in the year 
1259, to the present time. Bs MATTHEW PILKINGTON, A.M. With 
an Introduction, Historical and Critical, by ALLAN CU NNINGHAM. 
A New Edition, corrected and revised, by R. A. DAVENPORT, Esq. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





SCUDAMORE ON THE CHURCHES OF im AND AND ROME. 


In post Svo., price 7s. 
~ ETTERS toa SE CEDER trem the CHURCH 
4 of ENGLAND to the COMMUNION of ROME. By W. E. 
SCUDAMORE, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and late Fellow of St. 


John’s College, C ambridge. 
RIVINGTONS, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


An ESSAY on the OFFICE of the INTEL- 


LECT in RELIGION. 9s. 





Just published, in ae 8vo., with “cael and vignette, 


» 3s. 6d. clot 
YHILIP DODDRIDG E: His LIFE and 
LABOURS. By JOHN STOUGHTON, 


A Centenary Memorial. 
author of * —_—— Heroes,” &¢. 
Also, in post 8vo., price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

THE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES delivered by 
the PROFESSORS at the OPENING of NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Together with the Ins »ugural Address of the Principal, the "Rev. JOHN 
HARRIS, D.D., “On the Inspiration of the Scriptures,” and an 


Address to the Students, by the Rev. THOMAS BINNEY. 
London: JACKSON and WALFORD, 18, St. Paal’s Churchyard. 





MISS KAVANAGH’S 





Just published, in One Volume, post 8vo., with Portraits, price 12s., elegantly bound in embossed cloth, gilt edges, 
Women of Christianity, Exemplary for Acts of Piety & Charity. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of “Woman in France,” “ Nathalie,” &c. 

London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW WORK. 





Just published, price 6d., in paper cover, 


POCKET MISCELLANY.—Volume I. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


. Orr and Co., 
J. M‘GLASBAN, Dublin ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


CHAMBERS’S 


W. and R. CuamsBers, Edinburgh; W.S 


s 
Amen Corner, London; D. N. CaamBers, Glasgow ; 





NEW PERIODICALS—ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1852. 





Part I., containing Seven splendid Portraits and Biographies, to be continued Monthly, price 2s. 6d., 


THE PORTRAIT 
Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


The Work will be published in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, eaeh Part containing Seven Portraits, with their Biographies, 
elegantly printed in Imperial Octavo, 


GALLERY 





Part I., to be continued Monthly, price 4s., embellished with Portraits, to be completed in Ten Parts, 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
During the First Half of the Nineteenth Century; 


Being an Introductory Narrative of Events from 1800 to 181 5, and the History of the Peace, from 1815 
By HARRIE 


to the Present Time. 


Part I., price 1s. in wrapper, to be completed in Seven Parts, 


THE TRAVELLING ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


With all the Cities, Towns, Railways, &c. Revised and Corrected to the present Time. 


T MARTINEAU. 





Part L., 


price ls. 6d., with Two Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, 


THE GARDEN COMPANION AND FLORISTS’ GUIDE; 
Or, Hints on General Cultivation: with a Record of Botanical Progress. 
Conducted by THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 
WM. S. ORR and CO., Amen-corner. 





London: 
GLASS 
FOR THE 
CLOCKS, VASES, 


And all Articles injured by exposure, fi 
| Table Glass & Lamp Shades ' 
FANCY BOHEMIAN GLASS and 


Estimates and Prices for Every Description of 
HENRY HETLEY, Glass Warehouse, 


















S HADES 


PRESERVATION OF 
WAX FLOWERS, 
at very reduced prices, 
of Every Description. 
PARIAN CHINA in great variety. 
GLASS for GLAZING, on application to 




















1 Edited 
by. J; CLEMENT. With an Introduction by Mrs. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
8s. clot! 


North Carolina, Historical Sketches of North 
Carolina, from 1584 to 1851. Compiled from Original Records, 
Official poe and _ Traditional gg with Biographical 
Sketch if her d rists, Divines, Lawyers, 
Soldiers, ke. Be JOHN H. WHEELER, om Treasurer of the State. 
8vo. Iustrated with Engravings. 14s. cloth. 


The Bible in the Family; >, 
ey Happiness. By the Rev. H. A. BOURDMAN. 


The Serpent § 





Hints on 


Small 8vo., 


bol, and the Worship of 
the thn mein INCL PLES in, NATU RE in AMERICA. By 
E. G. SQUIER, Author of of the Mississippi 
Valley,” &c. 8vo. 12s. 6d. i % 


Rural Architecture. The Architecture of 


COUNTRY HOUSES; including Designs for Cottages, Farm Houses 
and Villas, with Remarks on Interiors, Furniture, and the best modes 
of Warming and Ventilating. With 320 Illustrations. By A. Y. 
caging aaa of “A Treatise on Landscape Gardening,” &¢ 

VO. #. cloth 


American Poultry Book. The American 


Poultry Book: being a Practica) Treatise on the page ment of 
Domestic Poultry. By MICAJAH RB. COCK, 18mo., 


The Poultry Book; 4 Treatise on Breeding and 


General ote of Treshontie Fowls, with numerous Original 
ey riptions, and Portraits from Life. By JOHN C. BENNETT, 
M.D. 12mo., 6s. 





Painting. The Theory of Effect, embracing the 


Contrast of Light and Shade, of Colour, and of Harmony. By an 
ARTIST. With Fifteen Illustrations. 12mo., 3s. cloth. 


Spanish Ollendorff. Ollendorff'; New Metiiod of 
Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the Spanish Language. By 
M. VELASQUEZ and T. SIMONNE. Post 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 


Key to the Same. 12mo., 5s. 6d. 
Photography— 


A System of Photography; containing an explicit Detail 
of the whole Process of D ing to the most 
approved Method of Ope rating, ineluding all the late valuable 
Improvements, &c. By 5. D. HUMPHREY. 18mo., 9s. 


The History and Practice of the i of Photography. By 
H. H. SNELLING. 12mo., cuts, 6s. clot 


Edited by H. H. SNELLING. 





Photographic Art Journal. 
Vol. L 1851. Royal 8vo., 18s. 


Daguerreian Journal.—The Daguerreian Journal, devoted 
to the Daguerreian and Photographic Arts: also embracing the 
Sciences, Arts, and Literature. . HUMPHREY, Editor. Vol. L 
8vo., 18s. 


A few Thoughts for a Young Man upon 
ENTERING LIFE. A Lecture delivered before the Boston Mer- 
cantile Library Association, on its Twenty-ninth Anniversary. By 
HORACE MANN, the First Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. 12mo., 6d. 


Baths and Bathing. A Treatise on Baths, 
including Cold, Sea, Warm. Hot, Vapour, Gas, and Mud Baths ; 
also, on the Watery Regimen, Hy: dropathy, and Pulmonary Inhalation ; 
with a Description of Bathing in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
JOHN BELL, M.D., 12s. 


The Power and Progress of the United 
STATES. By GUILLAUME TELL POUSSIN. Translated from 
the French, by E. L. DU BARRY. 8vo., I4s. cloth. 


United States Exploring Expedition. By 
wg 7 WILKES, Commander, U.S.N. In 5 vols., imperial 8vo., 
. 4s. New Edition, embellished with 111 Steel Plates, 248 Wood- 
oie and 13 Maps. 


Voyage Round the World, embracing the 
Principal Events of the Narrative of the United States Exploring 
Expedition. By CHARLES WILKES, U.S.N. 8yvo., Illustrated with 
178 Engravings on Wood, 18s. cloth. 


Microscope. The Microscopist ; or, a Complete 


Manual on the Use of the Microscope, for Physicians, Students, and 
all lovers of Natural Science, with Illustrations. By JOSEPH H. 
WYTHES, M.D. 12mo., 6s. 


Views of the Microscopic ‘World; designed 
for General Reading, and as a Handbook for Classes in Natural 
Sciences. By J. BRUCKLESBY. Square 12mo., 6s. cloth. 





London: DELF and TRUBNER, 


Importers of American Books, American and 
i ) A 





13, Wigmore-st,, Cavendish-sq. (from Soho-sq.) 








Continental Literary Agency, 12, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


BLACKIE AND SON, 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND GLASGOW. 





> 


‘ | 
The Imperial Dictionary, Exeuisu, Txcn-— 
NOLOGICAL, and Screntiric; adapted to the present State of 
Literature, Science, and Art. Illustrated by upwards of Two | 
Thousand Engravings on Wood. In 2 yols., imperial 8vo., 
cloth, 44 10s. 


Il 


The Imperial Gazetteer: A General Dic- 
tionary of Grocrapay, PuysicaL, POLITICAL, STATISTICAL, 
and Descriptive, including Comprehensive Accounts of the 
Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, 
Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. With 
upwards of Seven Hundred Engravingson Wood. Nowpub- 
lishing in Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

It. 


Morton's Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 
Practicat and Scientiric; in which the Theory, the Art, 
and the Business of Farming, in all their Departments, are 
thoroughly and practically treated. By upwards of Fifty of 
the most eminent Farmers, Land Agents, and Scientific Men 
of the day. Edited by JOHN C. MORTON, Esq., Editor of 
The Agricultural Gazette. With above One Thousand Ilustra- 
tions on Wood and Steel. Publishing in Parts, 2s. 6d. each, 
super-royal 8vo. Now ready, Vol. I., cloth, 37s. 


Iv. 
The Popular Encyclopedia ; or, Coxver- 
SATIONS LExIcon. Illustrated by many Hundred Plates and 


Diagrams. Complete in Fourteen Half Vols., 11s. each; or, 
Twenty-eight Divisions, 5s. each. 


Vv. 

The Imperial Family Bible; Illustrated 
by a Superb Series of Engravings, from the Old Masters, and 
from Original Designs, by JOHN MARTIN, K.L. In One 
Volume, imperial 4to., elegantly bound in morocco, price 77. ; 
or in Thirty-eight Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 





VI. 

Italy, Classical, Historical, and Picturesque ; 
Mustrated in a Series of Views from Drawings by STAN- 
FIELD, R.A., ROBERTS, R.A., HARDING, PROUT, | 
LEITCH, &c. With Descriptions of the Scenes. And an | 
Essay on the Recent History and present Condition of Italy | 
and the Italians, by CAMILLO MAPEI, D.D. Complete in | 
Fema Parts, 2s. 6d. each; or One Vol. half morocco, price | 

. 38. | 


Vit. 


The Works of Robert Burns. Complete | 
Illustrated Edition, Literary and Pictorial. With numerous | 
Notes. Preceded by Professor WILSON’S Essay “On the | 
Genius and Character of Burns.” In Twenty-five Parts, | 
royal 8vo., ls. each ; with 50 Illustrations. 
vii". | 

| 


The Ettrick Shepherd’s Works. With 
Mlustrations. POETICAL WORKS, with Autobiography, 
&e. Five Vols. small 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. TALES and 
SKETCHES, including several Pieces not before published. 
Six Vols. small 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


1. 


Books of Scottish Song; a Collection of 
the best and most approved Songs of Scotland, Ancient and 
Modern. With Critical and Historical Notices, and an Essay 
on Scottish Song. Engraved Frontispiece and Title. In 
Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each; cloth, gilt edges, 9s.; morocco 
elegant, 11s. 


x. 

Book of Scottish Ballads; A Comprehensive 
Collection of the Ballads of Scotland. With Illustrative 
Notes. Engraved Frontispiece and Title. In Fifteen Nos., 
6d. each ; cloth, 9s.; morocco elegant, 11s. 





xl. 
Poems and Lyrics. By Roser Nicoxt. 
With a Memoir of the Author. Fourth edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


xl 


Ranke’s History of the Papacy, Political 
and Ecc.estasTicat, in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. Translated from the latest German Edition, by 
DAVID DUNDAS SCOTT, Esq.; with Notes by the | 
Translator, and an Introductory Essay by J. H. MERLE | 
D’AUBIGNE, D.D. Illustrated with Twenty Portraits. 
Complete in Twenty Parts, ls. each; Two Vols. cloth, 21s. 


xu, 


The Ten Years’ Conflict; being the History 
of the Disruption of the Church of Scotland. By ROBERT 
BUCHANAN, D.D. Two Vols. cloth, 21s. 


XIV. 


The Cyclopedia of Domestic Medicine 
and SURGERY. By THOMAS ANDREW,M.D. With 
Engravings on Wood and Steel. Royal 8vo., 18s, cloth ; or 
in Seventeen Parts, ls. each. 


xv. 
The Comprehensive German and English 


DICTIONARY. In Two Parts. German-English, and Eng- 
lish-German. By J. J.GERLACH, LL.D. Bound, 7s. 6d. 


BLACKIE AND SON, 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND GLASGOW. 





| 1843, to MAY, 1845. By an IDLER. 2 vols. 8vo., cloth. 15s, 


B LAIR’S CATECHISMS; New and| 
Improved Edition, price Ninepence Each | 

The FIRST, or MOTHER’s CATECHISM., | 

The SECOND, or MOTHER’S CATECHISM. 

The THIRD, or MOTHER’S CATECHISM. 

By the Rev. DAVID BLAIR. 

The extensive demand which yet prevails for these excellent Cate- 
chisms, proves that they continue to sustain their well-deserved 
popularity as mediums of instruction, and that, notwithstanding the 
many compilations and imitations which have been brought into 
existence, solely by the success of these favourite little books, BLAIR’s | 
CATECHISMS are still regarded by the Intelligent portion of the publie | 





tain, as well as for the admirable simplicity and perspicuity with which 
that information is conveyed. 
Published by Darron and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. | 


Just published, price Ninepence, | 
(THE CATECHISM of MODERN HISTORY. 
—Alse, New Editions of the following Catechisms, by the Rey. 
T. WILSON, price Ninepence each: 
FIRST LESSONS in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
SECOND LESSONS iN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
THIRD LESSONS in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
FIRST CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS. 
SECOND CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS, 
THIRD CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS. 
CATECHISM of BIBLE HISTORY 
CATECHISM of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
The FIRST CATECHISM of GEOGRAPHY. 
The CATECHISM cf MUSIC. 
The CATECHISM of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The CATECHISM of ASTRONOMY. 
The CATECHISM of BOTANY, Two Parts. 
The CATECHISM of BIOGRAPHY, Two Parts. 
ga The great success which has attended the First, Second, and 
Third Mother's Catechisms of the Rev. D. BLAIR, has induced the Pub- 
lishers to further extend the utility of this system, by a continued Series 
on the most important subjects, under the superintendence and editor- 
ship of the Rev. T. WiLson. The want of such a series, skilfully 
executed, has long been felt. 
London: DARTON and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 


} as unequalled for the variety and accuracy of the information they con- | 





REV. T. WILSON’S CATECHISMS. 





VALUA BLE BOOKS, Recently Imported 
from INDIA, and obtainable, by order, of all Booksellers. 
I. 
Sir W. H. MACNAGHTEN'’S celebrated Edition of 
the ALIF LAILA; or, Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. In the original 
Arabic. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 44. 4s. 


IL. 
Capt. ARTHUR BROOME’S HISTORY of the 
RISE and PROGRESS of the BENGAL ARMY. 8vo. 18s. 


Itt. 
Mr. H. W. TORRENS’S REMARKS on the SCOPE 
and USES of MILITARY LITERATURE and HISTORY. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Iv. 
Dr. W. B. OSHAUGHNESSY’S BENGAL DISPEN- 
SATORY and INDIAN PHARMACOPCIA. (Published by Order of 
Government.) 8vo. 11 1s. 


v. 

Mr. H. N. GRANT'S ANGLO-HINDOO-STANEE 
HANDBOOK : being the latest and most complete work on the Lan- 
guage, Customs, Currency, and all that relates to the People of India; 
invaluable to those who are about proceeding for the first time to that 
country. One very thick Volume, with Map of India, and other Illus- 
trations. 1d. 4s. j 


vi. 
Capt. THOMAS HUTTON’S CHRONOLOGY of 


CREATION ; or, Geology and Scripture reconciled. 8vo. Ls. 
vu 


Capt. A. H. E. BOILEAU'S MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS, in Prose and Verse; comprising Dramatic Characters, 
Poems, Songs, Tales, Translations, Travels, &c. 8vo. 8 


Vill. 
Mr. B. H. HODGSON’S ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
LITERATURE and RELIGION of the BUDDHISTS. 8vo. 10s 
IX. 
Major C. F. TROWER'S CONFORMATION, 
MANAGEMENT, and USE of the IRREGULAR CAVALRY of INDIA. 
8 x 


vo. 58. x. 

Mr. HOLMES’'S MONUMENTAL RECORDS and 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of PERSONS who have DIED in the 
BENGAL and AGRA PRESIDENCIES, since the Formation of the 
European Settlement in India to the Present Time. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

XI. 

Mr. A. O. HUME’S VE VICTIS, DUTY, and 

OTHER POEMS. 8vo. 5s. 


XIL. 
SHOSHEE CHUNDER DUTT’S MISCELLA- 


NEOUS VERSES. 8vo. 7s. 


Dr. MORRISON’S 
VOCABULARY. l2mo. 6s. 


XIV. 
Dr. WALTER RALEIGH’S OBSERVATIONS on 
IDIOPATHIC DYSENTERY. 8vo. 5s. 


XV. 
Mr. JOHN MULLER’S TABLES of INDIAN 
WEIGHTS, MONEYS, MEASURES, EXCHANGE, &e.; with their 
Conversion into English Denominations. Svo. 10s. 


XVL. 
Major HOUGH’S NARRATIVE of the OPERA- 


TIONS in AFFGHANISTAN. 8vo. lés. 


XVII. 

TRANSACTIONS of the AGRICULTURAL and 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of INDIA, 1837 to 1840. 7 vols. 8vo. 
21. 2s. 

XVIt. 

Mr. DOWLEANS'S ELABORATE CATALOGUE 

of the magnificent ARTICLES forming the INDIAN DEPARTMENT 


of the GREAT EXHIBITION. Printed under sanction of the Indian 
Committee. 4to. 2s. 6d. 


XIX. 
LITERARY LEAVES; or, Prose and Verse, chiefly 
written in India. By DAVID LESTER RICHARDSON. Second 
Edition, with considerable additions. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


XIIL. 


ENGLISH and CHINESE 


XX. 
CODE FOR THE BENGAL ARMY 
The ORDERS and REGULATIONS of the BENGAL 
ARMY; containing copious Notes, explanatory of Orders liable to | 
Misinterpretation ; or, Official Forms and Rules not generally known to 
the Junior jOfficers of the Army. Compiled by GEORGE JLPHSON, 
late Registrar-Adjutant General's Office. Royal 8vo., sewed. 21s. 


INDIA, AND THE ANGL( )-INDLANS. 
LETTERS to FRIENDS at HOME, from JUNE, 
XXIL. ; 
Mr. GRANT’S DOST MAHUMMUD KHAN, and 
the EVENTS in CABUL. With original Portraits of Dost Mahummud 


and his Family. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
XXII. 


Dr. RICHARD O’SHAUGHNESSY on _ the 
DISEASES and SURGICAL ANATOMY of the JAWS. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


XXIV. 
Capt. MSNAGHTEN’S REMARKS on the ABOLI- 





Ea of CORPORAL PUNISHMENT in the NATIVE ARMY. 8vo. 
2s. 
W. THACKER and CO., 87, Newgate-street. 








SMITH, ELDER and Co.'s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


I. 

Women of Christianity, Exemplary for 
Piety and Charity. By Miss JULIA KAVANAGH, 
Author of ** Woman in France,” “ Nathalie,” &c. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. With Portraits. Price 12s., in embossed cloth 
gilt edges. (Just published.) ‘ 

1. 


Pictures of Life in Mexico, By R.H. Mason, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo., with Etchings, elegantly bound in 
cloth. Price 24s. (Just ready.) 

mt. 


Memoirs of the late Emperor of Chin 
and the Court of Pekin P By the late Rev. 4 
GUTZLAFF. 1 yol. post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


Iv. 
The Two Families: an Episode in th 
Life of Chapelton. By the Autho ot * Rose Dongle” 
2 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) 


vy. 


Vv. 
Agatha Beaufort; or, Family Pride. By 
the Author of “Pique. 3 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready.) 
London: Smirn, ELper and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


COLBURN & Co..s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. 
Lord George Bentinck; Political Biography. 
By B. DISRAELI, M.P. 1 large vol. 8vo., 15s. 


Il. 
Darien; or, the Merchant Prince. A Novel. By 
ELIOT WARBURTON, Esgq., Author of “ The Creseent and 
the Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 


lt. 
Traits of American Humour. £Edited by the 
Author of “Sam Slick,” &c. 3 vols. 


Iv. 
Arctic Miscellanies. A Sonvenir of the late 
Polar Search. By the Officers and Seamen of the Expedition. 
1 vol., with illustrations, elegantly bound, 12s. 


Vv. 
Jacob Bendixen, the Jew. From the Danish. 
By MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


L 
Ravenscliffe, By the Author of “ Emilia Wynd- 
ham,” &c. 
“ «Ravenscliffe' contains scenes not surpassed in power by those in 
‘The Admiral’s Daughter.’ "—Atheneum. 


I. 
Falkenburg. By the Author of “ Mildred Vernon,” 
&e. 


Ill 
Clara Harrington ; a Domestic Tale. 


Iv. 
The Heir of Ardennan; 4 Story of Domestic 
Life in Scotland. By the Author of “Anne Dysart.” 
(Just ready.) 


Vv. 
Emily Howard. By Mrs. Duntor. 3 vols. 
(Immediately.) 


LEBAHN’S WORKS. 
Third Stereotype Edition, price 8s.; with Key, 10s. 6d., 
German in One Volume, Containing—A 
Grammar; Exercises; Undine, a Tale by Fouqué, with 


Notes; and a Vocabulary of 4,500 Words synonymous in 
German and English. 











Price 6s., 
Practice in German. Adapted for Self-Instruction ; 


containing the First Three Chapters of Undine, with a 
literal Interlinear Translation, and copious Notes. 
Price 6s. 6¢., 

The Self-Instructor in German. Containing 
—J. Derk MUTHWILLIGE (the Wag), a Comedy, in Five Acts, 
by Korzesve. II. Der NEFFr ALS ONKEL, a Comedy, in 
Three Acts, by Scu1tteR. With a Vocabulary and copious 
Notes. 

Price 3s. 6d., 

A First German Reading-Book. Containing 
—Das TAUBCHEN (the Dove), a Tale for the Young, by 
Cu. Scuwimp. With an Introductory Grammar, and a 
Vocabulary, containing every Word occurring in the Text. 


Price 38. 6d., 


Eichenfels, and Dialogues; In What Manne: 
Henry came to the Knowledge of God; a Tale, by Cu. 
Scummp. With a complete Vocabulary, and Dialogues, 
containing the ordinary Conversational Phrases. 

Paice 3s. 6d., 


Peter Schlemihl; or, the Shadowless Man. By 
Cuamisso. With a Vocabulary and Copious Explanatory 
Notes. 

Price 3s. 6d., 

Eemont: a Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Gorrue. 
With a complete Vocabulary. 

About 250 commendatory Notices on the above 

Works have appeared. 
Sold by all Booksellers; and at Mr. Lepaman’s Class 

Rooms, 16, London-wall, City; and 1, Annett’s-crescent, 

Lower-road, Isiington. 
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Will be published January 1 
"THE WES STMINSTER and 
QUARTERLY ‘REVIEW, No. CXL, January, 
ONTENTS: 

Article I. Representative Re mae Il. Shell Fish: their W: ays and 
Works—III. The Relation between Employers and Employed—IV. Mary 
Stuart—V. The Latest Continental Theory of Legislation. —VI. Julia 
von Krudener, as Coquette and Mystic—VIL The Ethics of Christen- 
dom.—VIII. Political Questions and Parties in France—IX. Contem- 

orary Literature of England—X. Retrospective Survey of American 
ieature— XI. Contemporary Literature of America—XII. Cor ntem- 
Literature of Germany—XIIL Contemporary Literature of 


FOREIGN 


1852. Price 6s. 
















porary 


France. 
Persons desirous of having the Work forwarded to them, by post, 


postage free, are requeste “d to transit t their names to the P ublisher, in 
order that they may receive their copies on the day of publication. 
London: JouN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 








SIR JAMES E ~ a 
This day is published, or by vost 3s. 

THE DUBLIN U NIV E RSITY M AGAZINE 
‘ew Year's Eve.—Scripture Scenes: 

I being No. X 
f and the F 
y.—Memoirs of Royal 
: Moral of the Crystal 
. —Our Portrait Gallery. 
No. LXVI. Sir JAMEs E With an Etehing.—The 
of Randolph Abbey.—Lord George Bentinck.—The Year King. By 

{‘Carthy.—Irish Land, Landlords, and Tenants. 

James McGLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Wo. 8. 
2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. Sold by all Book- 















for January, containing: 
Croly and G ilfillan.—The Saint 
Kishoge Papers.—Popular Physics. 
the Spanish of Calderon. By Denis F. 
and Illustrious Ladic s.—The Lily ane 
Palace.—Geolo: 1 

















OnR & Co 
sellers. 


r r <ATIND ah 
Sh ARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE.—The 
January Part of this popular Journal is now ready, price ls. It 
contains two Stecl Engravings, anc 
ITALY AND HER FOKEMOST - 
sENTLEMAN. ¥ Miss eens 
NEWS. By MRs. 8. © HALL. 
CHALME Its. &e. 
A By Mrs. S. C. HALL. 

















THE CHRONIC Ul x OF E THELFLED.- By the Author of “Mary 
Powell.” 
FEMALI THE BUSH. By Mrs. TRAILL, 





, TRIALS IN 
REVIEWs.—* 
SIR FRANCIS HEAD’s PARIS 

The Fourteenth Volume cor 

1851, and containing 12 fine eng 


arlyle's Life of Sterling.” 
IN 1851, &e. &e, 

ing the parts from July to December 
av ints from steel, is now ready. 


















London: HALL, VIRTUE & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
HE AR’ L-JOU RNAL.— The Volume for 1851 
i Volume, with the Volumes for 1849 and 1850, 
ART-JOURNAL up to 1852, inasmuch as the 





Art-Union Jonmal,” do not 
Vernon Gallery was com- 





4 ere 
es, under the title of “The 
necessarily form part of the work. The 
menced in January, 18 
The Three Volumes, each published 
Half, contain one hundred and nine fine Eng 
in Colours d tivo thousand Engravings ov 
The Volumes may be ordered of any 
Country. 

The Volume of the ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE may now be obtained of any Bookseller at the price of 
One oe a. 

This Volume will be soon OUT OF PRINT : it cannot be reprinted: and 
there is no question of its largely augmenting in value, when classed 
among scarce works : those by whom it is required will do well to obtain 
copies early. 

Odd parts of the ART-JOURNAL to complete volumes, may be obtained 


of any Bookseller. 
7 TeHCTT _ y ta ’ 

BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS and NEW-YEAR'S 
GIFT.—The ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (price 
One Guinea) is recommended as a pe ly appropriate Gift Book for 
the Christmas of 1851. “ It is at once int ng. usefal, and beautiful ;” 
“a valuable reminder of the Exhibition to those by whom it was 
visited, and equally valuable to those to whom the enjoyment was 
denied ;" “a beautiful book for the drawing-room ;” and “a useful in- 
structor for all classes.” This volume may still be obtained of any 
Bookseller ; but it will be soon out of print. 


ue “ART-JOURNAL (Price 2s. 6d.) for 
January, 1852, will contain the following Engravings : 
ON STEEL—FOUR 
The C avalier Pets. Engraved i in Line by 7 Outrim, from the Painting 
Landseer, R.A., in the Vernon Ga 
The Dangerous Playmate. Engraved in Line by E. J. Portbury, from 
the Painting by W. Etty, R.A., in the Vernon Gallery. 
. Nig jes and 
. Mk g. Engraved on Steel by W. Roffe, from the Bas-reliefs of 
Th wwaldsen, in the Gallery of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
at Chatsworth. 


at One Guinea and a 
igs on Steel, six Prints 


(bound) 





Bookseller in Town or 


















ao 










ON WOOD—FIFTY-T 
Seven Large Engravings on Wood, to Dlu 
Twelve Engravings of Statues of the Mad 
dated by Mrs. Jameson. 
Two Engravings from Drawings from the “Sketch-Book of Moritz 
Retzch. 
Thirteen Engravings from Drawings by F. Fairholt, F.S.A., to Illus- 
a Day at Chatsworth, by Mrs. 8. iY: . He 
ravings of Ancient Costumes from Drawi ings by Professor 
eideloff. 
One En; graving of the Cardinal 
Mucke, of Dusseldorf. 
Twelve Engravings Recent Works, 


a Memoir of Rubens. 
nna in Nuremberg. Eluci- 











Virtue—“ Patience"—by Professor 


to Tilustrate the “ Progress of 






*,* It will be obvious to all who examine the four Engravings on 
Steel, above enumerated, that each is of greater value than the sum 
charged for the whole; and that they are ite equal in size and 
excellence to the prints which a few years ago were published at half- 
a-guinea each. 

This Part, commencing a new Volume, 
Favourable Opportunity for New Subs 

GEORGE VIRTUE, Publisher, 25, Paternoster-row. 


NDON JOURNAL of MEDICINE. 


4 —The NEW ANNUAL VOLUME commences with the JANUARY 
NUMBER, published this day. 

The plan hitherto adopted will be 
with this modification, that there will be « 
of Original Articles. 

The following ORIGINAL ARTICLES will appear, along with REVIEWS, 
DIGEST OF THE JOURNALS, and MISCELLANEOUS LNTELLIGENCE, in 
the January Nuuwber :— 

1, PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 
DISEASE: Acoustic Signs. By Charles J. B. Williams, M.D., 

2. SUPPURATION IN BONE: with es of Chronic Absce 
fully Trephined. (I[Uustrated by Woodcuts.) By lienry Lee, 1 

3. PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF Crovur. By James Bird, M.D. 

4. MANAGEMENT OF CERTAIN SECONDARY FORMS OF DIARRHEA. 
By Hwwphry Sandwith, M.D. 

‘S. INFLAMMATION AND ULCERATION OF THE THROAT AND TONGUE. 
By William Moore, M.B. 

6, DIFFUSED FALs 
BY CARIES OF THE VERTEBR.E. 
7. SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. By W. H. Gardner, Esq. 

8 MORBID VASCULARITY OF THE LINING MEMBRANE OF 
FEMALE URETHRA. By George T. Gream, M.D. 

9. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE TREATMENT OF UTERINE DISEASE. By 
Edward L. Falloon, Esq. 

By means of Original Essays, Hospital Reports, Reports of Societics, 
Reviews of all New Works, Translations, Abstracts, and Bibliogra- 
phical Lists, this JoURNAL is not only rendered in itself a rich LIBRARY 
OF MEDICINE, but it is also made a KEY TO THE MEDICAL 
LITERATURE OF THE WORLD. 

The LONDON JOURNAL OF MEDICINE is published on the First 
of every Month. Terms of Subscription, 2s. per Month, or 24s. per 
Annum. 

The JANUARY NUMBER will be sent (as a specimen), postage free, 
to any Medical Man forwarding Two Shillings in Postage Stamps to the 
Publishers. 

London: TAYLOR, WALTON, and MABERLY, Upper Gower-street, 
Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
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continued in the Volume for 1352, 
greater number and variety 





ARDOMEN IN HEALTH AND 
F.R.S. 
Success- 






ANEURISM OF THE ABDOMINAL AORTA CAUSED 
By Edward Dewes, M.D. 
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ST ‘ r x 
MUSEU M of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
+ A Quarterly Journal of Anci ient Art, sup. roy. London: 1852. 

Vol. I. (for 1851) is now published, 1. 11s. 6d; comprising Twenty Seven 
Articles on Art and Antiquity, illustrated with Thirteen lithographs or 
engravings, and Fifty Three od-cuts. ‘rospectuses may be had. 
The names of Subscribers to Vol. I. (14 1s. in Town, and 1. 3s. in the 
Country), will be received by the Editor, 37, Great Queen-Street, to 
whom all communications are to be addressed. 








THE CHEAPEST FLORICULTURAL MAGAZINE OF THE DAY. 
On the Ist of January, = will be ——— No. L., Price 5s., 
rown 4to, 

(THE EN GLISH- FL OWE R GARDEN: A 

Monthly Ms ne of Hardy, Half-hardy, and Window Plants, 
gures on Steel, engraved and coloured in the first 





with Five beautiful F 
style of art. 
In this work an attempt has been made to unite the most approved 
rticultural Practice with the most interesting facts of Botanical 
Science. 

Its exceedingly low price places it within the reach of all classes of 
the community. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. Edinburgh : 

and all Booksellers. 








J. MENZIES ; 








PEERAGE, KNIGHTAGE, ~ PARLIAMENTARY 
GUIDE, &e. 
y ready, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
Ww H ‘O's WHO IN 
“One of the most useful books ever published.” 
Chronicle. 
“It possesses a lucidity of arrangement, and an aptness of reference, 
that have no paralle Morning Herald. 
“ Of its utility to the plebeian as well as the patrician, there 
no doubt."—Morning Advertiser. 
London: BAILy, BrotnERrs, Cornhill. 
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Just publishe -d, a New Story for Christmas, price 3s. 6d, cloth gilt, with 
¥ IE HO ce 18 Vignette Title by JAMES GODWIN, entitled 


‘THE H SE on the ROCK. By the Author 


‘A _ to Catch a areeee &e. 
Iso, price 3s. cloth gi 

THE HALL of CHAVE NLAY, a Winter's Tale 

of 1649. By HENRY CU RLING, Esq., Author of “ John of England,” 
‘ The Soldier of Fortune,” &e. 
Now ready, price 12s., 8vo., with upwards of 200 Illustrations on Wood, 
a New and Important Work on Heraldry, called 

THE PURSUIVANT of ARMS; or, Heraldry founded 

upon Facts. By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., F.S.A. 
W. N. Wricut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall-mall. 
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Tn fos e 4s. ith Steel Engraving, 
ue GODMO' THE RS, and other 
TALES. By Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 

“ Approaching in tone and tendency to the fairy tales of Andersen. 
Most commendable as a fairy book, with a beautiful illustration by an 

amateur artist, Miss L. E. Barker.” —Atheneum. 

“A very pretty little book, showing a great deal of talent and origi- 
nality ; indeed, the children are so real, so like our own small friends 
and ac quaint ances in all their ways and sayings, that it gives an addi- 

tional quaintness to the story to find them subject to the influence of 
fairies. The lessons are all admirable.”"—The Monthly Packet. 
GEORGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 











On the Ist of January w “in be published, price Six Shillings, handsomely 
bound, cloth lettered, Volume the First of a cheap edition of 


HE LETTERS and OFFICIAL 
DOCUMENTS of MARY STUART, QUEEN of SCOTLAND, col- 
lected from the original MSS. preserved in the State ae Office of 
London, and the Principal Archives and Libraries of Europe, together 
with a Chronological Summary By PRINCE AL TX. ANDER 
LABANOFF. To be completed in Seven Volumes. The consecutive 
volumes will be issued on the Ist of each month until completed. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“We heartily recommend these volumes to general attention, as one 
of the most valuable contributions ever offered to British literature by 
and.” —Quarterly Review, 
artily recommend this valuable collection to the best attention 
of the students of history.”"—Eraminer. 

Orders received by all Booksellers. 
C. DOLMAN, 61 »w Bond-street, and aa Pate roster-Row. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT we RKS. 


‘THE LIFE of GENERAL WAS 














London: 


HINGTON, 








First President of the United States: written by Himself. Com- 
prising his Memoirs and Correspondence, as prepared by him for 
P sbie ation; including several original Letters now first printed. 


Edited by the Rev. C. W. UPHAM. 2 vols. post 8vo., Steel Engravings, 
Portraits of Washington and Franklin, with Vignette Battle pieces. 
Cloth gilt, 7s.; the same, elegantly bound in calf, half extra, price 14s, 

The PATHWAY of the FAWN: a Tale of the New 
Year. By Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. Illustrated with Chapter-Initials and 
Twelve highly- finished Engravings on Wood, printed on Tint, and 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


LADY FELICIA: a Novel. By HENRY COCK- 
TON, Author of “Valentine Vox,” “Sylvester Sound,” &c., &c. 
Illustrated F rontispie ce and Vignette Title, ‘handsome ly bound in silver 
and blue cloth. price 5s. 

Office of THe NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 227, Strand. 





Published in Six Volumes, 18mo., neatly done up in cloth, gilt edges, 
price 18s.; and dedicated by special permission to the late Rev. Dr. 


Chalmers, 
\ ORNINGS with MAMMA; or, Dialogues 
4 By Mrs. GILLESPIE SMYTH. 


on Seripture for Young Persons. 

The First Four Volumes are on the Old Testament, and the Fifth and 
Sixth Volumes are on the New Testament. The volumes are sold 
separately, at 3s. each. 

“The volumes before us address themselves to young persons from 
ten to fifteen years of age, and we do most cordially recommend the 
work to the young, for they will nnderstand it. We as cordially recom- 
mend it to adults, for they will find in it an amount of information 
which it is the lot of but few to possess.”"—Christian Instructor. 

Edinburgh: W. WHYTE and Co. London: LONGMAN and Co.; 
SIMPKIN and Co.; J. NISBET and Co.; and WERTHEIM and 
MACINTOSH. 








»w ready, Part L, Price 4s. 


DICTIONARY of GRE EK and ROM AN 










LX. ‘GB RAPHY; by various agg bee rig with © 
Plans of ¢ ities, Distri ts and Battles, &c. by WILL TAM 
SMITH, LL.D., Editor of the Dictionaries of hry and Roman Anti- 
quities,” and of hy and Mythol 





Although for the sake of uniformity, is called a Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography, it will be in reality a Dictionary of 
Ancient Geography, including even Scriptural Names. At present there 
does not exist, either in the English or in the German languages, any 
work on Ancient Geography sufficiently comprehensive and accurate to 
satisfy the demands of modern scholarship. And yet there are few 
subjec ts connected with antiquity for which we have such ample mate- 
The discoveries of modern travellers, a8 well as the researches of 

cholars, have, within the last few years, added greatly to our 
wledge of Ancient Geography; and it will be the aim of the Editor 
to present, in the present work, the results of their labours in this 
important branch of Classical Antiquity. 

The work will, of course, not be confined to a barren de scription of 
the geography of countries and of the sites of places; but it will also 
include an account of the political history, both of countries and of 
cities, An attempt will likewise bo made to trace, as far as possible, the 
history of the more important buildings of the cities, and to give an 
account of their present condition, wherever they still exist. 

To appear in Quarterly Parts, and to form One Volume, 
Medium 8vo. 

London: TAYLOR, WALTON, and MABERLY, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row ; end JOHNN MURRAY, Albemarle- 
street. 






















MR. CHARLES KNIGHT’S COMPANION LIBRARY. 
To be commenced on Thursday, the 1st of January, 1852. 
. In crown 8vo., with miniature Woodcuts, 
’ 
HE COMPANION SHAKSPER E, com- 
prehending all needful Commentary, in Numbers, tw lees month, 
each containing a single Play, sewed in a handsome Wrapper, price 6d., 
and in Monthly Parts, price ls. each. The whole Edition forming four 
portable volumes. 
crown 8vo., with Woodcuts, 
a] 
HE BEST 'S rORY TELLERS, in Weekly 
Numbers, price 2d. each, oe in Monthly Parts, price ls.each. To 
be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts. 

A PROSPECTUS, with full particulars of the 
4 Maps and Atlases, and Descriptive Catalogues of Mr. CHARLES 
KNIGHT'S . Publications, with Specimen Pages of NEW WORKS 
forwarded (post free) on application to the Publisher. 

CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street, London. 


Foti 


NEANDER'S 
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NDARD LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 

‘ CHURCH HISTORY, Vol. VI. 
With Index. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





HeNkY G. 
BOHN'S re ED NTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JANU 
ol FE UMBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRA’ TIVE 
vd HIS TRAVELS. Vol. IL Post 8vo. to be completed in 
3 vols.), 5 
le sry G. Bown, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 














BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
YINDAR, literally translated by DAWSON 
W. TURNER; to whichis added, the METRICAL TRANSLA- 
TION, by ABRAHAM MOORE. Fine Portrait. Post Svo., 5s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 














BOUN'S CHEAP SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


HAWTHORNE'’S TWICE-TOLD TALES. 


Second Series. Post 8vo. 1s.-—Also the First Series. Price 1s. 


HENRY G. Bown, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





CHRISTMAS BOOK. Elegant in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d., 
] [4 WTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK _ for 
GIRLS AND BOYS. Post 8vo. with Eight Fine Illustrations. 


HENRY G. Bown, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’'S CHEAP SE RIF. $, price ls., or in gilt cloth, price Ls. 6a 
r 
HA‘ HORNE’S) SNOW IMAGE , 
an TALES. Post 8vo. 
Henry G. Bown, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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Now ready, price 
ST. DUNSTAN and the ‘DEVIL; ; the True 
Legend : showing how the Horseshoe became a Charm against 
Witchcraft. With Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, engraved 
by J. THOMSON. 
D. BOGUE, 86, Fleet-street, London ; and all Booksellers. 


U LL IEN’S ALBUM for 1852. —Second 


e Edition.—This favourite Annual is now ready, beautifully Dlus- 
trated with an Original Subject, after Watteau, executed in Oil Col 
by Baxter, patentee; also, with a Variety of Subjects designed in 
colours, by J. Brandard. It contains upwarcs of 100 Pages of the most 
Popular Dance and Vocal Music, by Jullien, Kcenig, Commettant, 
Wallace, Lindley, Loder, &c. Price 18s. and 21s. ; ; or, bound in silk or 
velvet, li. 11s. 6d. or 21. 2s. 
JULLIEN and Co., Musical Presentation Library, 
ULLIEN KEEPSAKE for 1852, price 5s., 
e just published; containing a new Waltz, Polka, Quadrille, and 
Galop, performed this season at M. Jullien’s Conoerts at Drury-lane 
Theatre. This highly popular work, illuminated, gilt edged, and bound 
in elegant cover, embossed in gold and colours, price 5s., postage free, 
on application to JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 
*«* Jullien’s Cadeau is now ready. 


TEW and POPULAR MUSIC. Published 
by JEWELL and LETCHFORD. ALEXANDER LEE'S last 
Composition. “ Kileen's Prayer,” Irish Ballad, with Fac Simile of his 
last MS. Price 2s. 6d. ‘Farewell to the Exhibition,,” composed by 
FERDINAND SOMMER, for the Sommerphone, and nightly performed 
at Willis’s Rooms. Arranged for ‘the Piano, price 3s. MAGNUS'S 
New Work, “La Perle de l'Exposition.” (pe ieinbd by the Author 
nearly 500 times on Erard’s Grand Piano, in the main East Avenue of 
the Great Exhibition, and at the Nobilities’ private Soirees.) “Le Perle 
des Salons,” “ Polka Mazurka,” and “ Will o’ the Wisp, Polka Fantas- 
tique,” each 2s, 6d. 

London: JEWELL and LETCHFORD, Music Publishers and Pianoforte 
Makers, 17, Soho-square. Post free for Stamps. 








214, Regent-street. 






























Handel’s ** Jupbas MaccaBzus,” 





= o* 
O love-ly Peace. with plenty crown'd, 
NS YVELLO’S MUSICAL CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS. 
Octavo Editions of HANDEL'S lent in Egypt, 6s. 6d.; Messiah, 6s. 6d. 
Samson, 7s. 6d.; Judas Maccabreus, 6s. 6d.; Jephtha, 6s. 6d,; Joshua, 
5s. 6d. ; Solomon in Progress. HAYDN’'S Creation, 5s. MENDELSSOHN’S 
St. Paul, 6s. 6d.; Lobgesang and As the Hart Pants, 5s. 6d. Three 
Masses by Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven, 8s. 6d. 

mdon Sacred Music Warehouse, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, 
Poultry. —Catalogues, postage free, six penny stamps. 





. NEW EDITIONS OF SCOTTISH MUSIC. 
W Oop'’s S EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEO. FARQUHAR GRAHAM, Author 
in the Seventh Edition of ENCYCLOPEDIA 








of the Arti 
SRITANNICA. 

In Three Volumes, large octavo, cloth, 21s. 

Ditto, plain morocco, gilt edges, 25s. 

Ditto, elegant ditto, ditto, 45s, 

The Three Volumes bound in one, plain half-morocco, gilt edges, 21s. 

Elegant ditto, 25s. 

Full moroceo, very elegant, 31s. 6d. and 35s. 

*»* Each Volume contains Ninety-four Songs, with separate Piano- 
forte Accompaniments: the whole illustrated with Historical, Biogra- 
phical, and Critical Notices. 

Woop and €< linburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdecn. London: J. A. 

NOVELLO; and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 














NEW DANCES FOR CHRISTMAS. 
HE following are the élite of the DANCES 


performed by Coote and Tinney’s, hag od s and Boose’s Bands: 























1—Fleur de Lis Valse........ 08e . 4s. 
‘airy Palace W altzes Boose 40 
Tinney 
i Anon 
5—Etna Polka . Guglielme ... 
6—Ostrich Polka... Guglielmo ... 
7—Polka des Dem Guglielmo 


Tinney . 
Kuhner 
Gollmiec 


8—Vive Paris Quadrille 
9—Floris Quadrille 
10—Electric Galop.. 
gr meer Schottische ° 
12—Galop Furieux ...... Guglielmo ... 
T. BoosEy ‘and Co., Holles-street. 
om 


LonDoN:—Printed and Published by JOHN CROCKFORD, of 103, Stan- 

hope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County of Middlesex, at the 
Office, 29, iissex-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in 
the City of Westminster, on Thursday, Jamuary 1, 1852. 
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